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TO THE 
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R E AD E 


IT has been a long time in my Thought to turn Sene- 
ca into Engliſh : But whether as a Tran/lation, or an 
Abſtract, was the Queſtion. A Tranſlation I perceive it 
muſt not be, at laſt, tor ſeveral Reaſons, Firſt, it is a thing 
already done to my Hand, and above ſixty Years ſtand- 


ing; though with as little Credit perhaps to the Author, 
as Satisfaction to the Reader. Secondly, There's a great 


deal in him, that is wholly foreign to my Buſineſs: As 


his philoſophical Treatiſes of Meteors, Earthquakes, the 
Original of Xivers, ſeveral frivolous Diſputes betwixt 
the Epicureans, and the Stoics, &c. to ſay nothing of the 
frequent Repetitions of the ſame thing again in other 


Words (wherein he very handſomely excuſesh imſelf, by 
_ laying, That he does but incalcate over and over the ſams 


| Counſels, to thoſe that over and over commit the ſame. 
Faults.) Thirdly, his Excellency conſiſts rather in a 


Rhapſody of divine and extraordinary Hints, and Neti- 


ond, than in any regulated /Hethod of Diſcourſe; ſo that 
to take him as he lies, and ſo to go through with him, 
Were utterly inconſiſtent with the Order, and Brevity 


which 1 propound ; my principal Deſign being only to 


digelt, ard commor-place Eis Morals, in ſuch fort, that 
any Man, upon Occalior, may know where to find them. 


And, I have kept my ſelf ſo cloſe to this Propoſition, that 
have reduced all his /catfered Ethics to their proper 
Heads, v.ithout ary Additions of my own, more than of 
abtoſuie Neceluty for the tacking of them together. Some 


6 rf, ar, in my Place, would perchance make you 


twent, Aogies, for his want of Skill and Addreſs, in 

governing tis fir; but theſe are hal, and pedan— 

Jie Fooleries; as if any Man that firſt takes himſelf for a 

Co xcomb in his own Heart, would afterwards mak e him- 

ſelf one in Print too. This tract, ſuch as it is, you 

are extremely welcome to; and J am ſorry it is no bet- 
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gan- Chriſtians? VV a 
Io paſs now from the general Scope of the whole 
Work, to the particular Argument of the firſt Part of it; 
I pitched upon the Theme of Benefits, Gratitude, and 


To the READER. 
ter, both for your ſakes and my own: For if it were 
written up to the Spirit of the Original, it would be one 


of the moſt valuable Preſents that ever any private Man 


beſtowed upon the Public: And this too, ever in the 
Judgment of both Parties, as well Chriſtian as Heathen : 


Of which in its due Place. 


Next to my Choice of the uthor, and of the Sub- 
Jed, together with the Manner of handling it, I have 
likewiſe had ſome regard in this Publication, to the tim- 


ing of it, and to the Preference of this Topic of Bene- 


fits above all others for the Ground-work of my Firſt 
Ellay. We are fallen into an Age of Vain Philoſophy, (as 
the holy Apoſtle calls it); and ſo deſperately over- run 


with. Dr-//s and Sceptics, that there is hardly any thing 
to certain or ſo ſacred, that is not expoſed to Queſtion, 


or Contempt, Inſomuch, that betwixt the Hypocrite 
and the .27hie/?, the very Foundations of Religion and 
good Manners are ſhaken, and the two Tables of the 


Decalogue daſhed to Pieces, the one againſt the other: 


The Laws of Government are ſubjected to the Fancies 


of the Vulgar; public Authority to the private Paſſions 


and Opinion of the People; and the ſupernatural Moti- 


ons of Grace confounded with the common Dictates of 
Nature. In this State oſ Corruption, who ſo fit as a good 


honeſt Chriſtian-Pagan, for a Moderator among Pa- 


Ingratitude, to begin withal, as an Earneſt of the 
reſt, and a Lecture expreſly calculated for the Unthank- 
fulneſs of theſe Times : The fouleit undoubtedly, and 


the moſt execrable of all others, ſince the very Apoſta- 


cy of the Angels: Nay, if I durſt but ſuppoſe a Pollibili- 


ty of Mercy for thoſe damned Spirits, and that they might 


ever be taken into Favour again; my Charity would hope 


even better for them, than we have found from ſome of 
our Revolters; and that they would fo behave them- 


ſelves, as not to incur a Second Forfeiture, And to ear- 
ry the Reſemblance yet one Point farther, they do both 
of them agree in an implacable Malice againſt thoſe of 
their Fellows that keep their Stations. But, alas! What 
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To the READER. 


could Ingratitude do, without Hypocriſy, the inſeparable 
Companion of it; and, in Effect, the bolder, and the 


blacker Devil of the two ? For Lucifer himſelf never had 


the Face to lift up his Eyes to Heaven, and talk to the 


Almighty at the familiar Rate of our pretended Patriots 


and Zealots ; and at the fame time to make him party to 


a Cheat. Tis not for nothing that the Holy Ghoſt has 


| denounced ſo many Woes, and redoubled ſo many Cau- 
tions againſt Hypocrites: plainly intimating, at once, 
how dangerous a Snare they are to Mankind, and no leſs 
odious to God himſelf : Which is ſufficiently denoted in 


the Force of that dreadful Expreſſion, [ {nd your Porti- 


on ſhall be with Hypocrites.) You will find in the ho- 


ly: Scriptures, (as I have formerly obſerved) that God has 
given the Grace of Repentance to Perſecutors, Idolators, 
Ilurderers, Adulterers, ©c, But I am miſtaken, if the 


whole Bible affords you any one Inſtance of a converted 


Hypocrite, | : 1 VV 

To deſcend now from Truth itſelf to our own Expe- 
rience: Have we not ſeen, even in our Days, a molt pi- 
ous, (and almolt faultleſs) Prince brought to the Scaf- 
fold by his own Subjects ? The molt grorious Conſtitution 


upon the face of the Earth, both eccleliaſtical and civil, torn 
to pieces, and diſſolyed? The happieſt People under the 
Sun enſlaved? Our Temples ſacrilegiouſly profaned; and a 


Licence given to all forts of Hereſy and Outrage? And by 


Whom, but by a Race of Hypocrites, who had nothing in 
| their Mouths all this while, but, The Purity of the Gof= 


fel; the Honour of the King; and, the Liberty of the 
People: Aﬀiſted underhand with defamatory Papers, 
v-hich were levelled at the King himſelf, through the 
{ides of his moſt faithful Miniſters? This PROJECT 


| ſucceeded fo well againſt one Government, that tis now 


again ſet afoot againſt another: and by ſome of the very 
Actors too in that TX HGE D, and after a molt 
gracious Pardoa alſo; when Providence had laid their: 
Necks and their Fortunes at his Majeſty's Feet. It is a 


wonderful thing, That Libels and Libellers, the moſt 


infamous of Practices, and of Men; the molt unmanly 


ſneaking Methods, and Inſtruments of Miſchiefs; the 


very Bane of human Society, and the Plague of all Go- 


vernments: It is a wonderful thing (I day), that theſe 
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Engines and Engineers ſhould ever find Credit enough in 
the World, to engage a Party: But, it would be ſtil 
more wonderful, if the fame Trick ſhould paſs twice 
upon the ſame People, in the ſame Age, and from the 
very fame IMPOSTORS. This Contemplation 
has carried me a little out of my Way, but it has at 
length brought me-to my Text again; for there is in the 
bottom of it, the higheſt Oppoſition imaginable, of In- 

gratitude and Obligation. i OT 
The Reader will in ſome Meaſure be able to judge by 

this Taſte, what he is farther to expect: That is to ſay, 
as to the Caſt of my Deſign, and the Simplicity of the 
Stile and Dreſs; for that will ſtill be the ſame; only ac- 
companied with Variety of Matter. Whether it pleaſes 
the World or no, the Care is taken: And yet I could 
wiſh that it might be as delightful to others upon the 
Peruſal, as it has been to me in the Speculation, Next 


do the Goſpel itſelf, I do look upon it as the moſt ſove- 


reign _— againſt the Miſeries of human Nature; and 
1 have ever found it ſo in all the Injuries and Diſtreſſes of 
an unfortunate Life. You may read more of him if you 


_ pleaſe, in the Appendix, which I have here ſubjoined to 


this Preface concerning the Authority of his Writings, 
and the Circumſtances of his Life; as I have extracted 
them out of Lipſius. e 


T, the READER. 
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SENECA's WRITIN GS 


TT appears that our Author had, among the the An- 


cients, three profeſſed Enemies. In the firſt Place 
Caligula, who called his Writings, Sand without Lime; 


alluding to the Starts of his Fancy, and the Incoherence 
of his Sentences. But Seneca was never the worſe for 
the Cenſure of a Perſon that propounded even the ſup- 
preſſing of Homer himſelf; and of caſting Virgil and Li- 
vy out of all public Libraries. The next, was Fabius; 
who taiks him for being too bold with the Eloquence of 


former times, and failing in that Point himſelſ; and like- 


wiſe for being too queint and finical in his Expreihons : 


Which Tacitus imputes, in part, to the Freedom of his: 
own particular Inchnation, and partly to the Humour of. 
the Times. He 1s alio charged by 7 abis as no profound 


- Philoſopher; but with all this, he allows him to be a. 


Man very ſtudious aud learned; of great Wit and In- 
vention; and well read in all Sorts of Literature; a ſe- 
vere Reprover of Vice; molt divinely ſententious; and. 
well worth the reading, if it were only for his Morals; 
adding, That if his Judgment had been anſwerable to his 
Wit, it had been much che more for his Reputation ; but 
he wrote whatever came next; ſo that I would adviſe 
the Reader (ſays he) to diſtinguiſh where he himſelf did 


not: For there are many Things in him, not only to be 


approved, but admired; and it was great Pity that he 
that could do what he would, ſhould not always make 


the beit Choice. His third Adverſary is Agellius, who 
_ falls upon him for his Stile, and a kind of Tinkling in 


his Sentence, but yet. commends him for his Piety and 


. 200d Counſels. On the other fide Columella calls him 


a Man of excellent Wit and Learning; P/;ny, the Prince 


al Eradition z 7. acitus gives him the Character of a wiſo 
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Man, and a fit Tutor for a Prince: Dis _—_—_— him to 
have been the greateſt Man of his Age. 
Of thoſe Pieces of his that are extant, we ſhall not 
need to give any particular Account: And of thoſe that 
are lo{t, we cannot, any farther than by Lights to them 
from other Authors; as we find them cited much to his 
Honour; and we may reaſonably compute them to be 
the greater part of his Works, That he wrote ſeveral 
Poems in his Baniſhment, may be gathered partly from 
hiinſclf: but more expreſly out of Tacitus, who ſays, 
© that he was reproached with his applying himſelf to 
1 e after he ſaw that Vero took Plcaſme in it, out 
© of a Deion to curry Favour.“ St. Ferom refers to 2 
Diſcourſe of his concerning Matrimony, Lactantius 
takes Notice of his Hiſtory, and his Books of Moralities: 
St. -/24/7/:- quotes ſome Paſſages of his out of a Book of 
Super tion: Some References we meet with, to his 
Books of Exhortations. Fabius makes mention of his 
Dialogues : und he himſelf ſpeaks of a Treatiſe of his 
wn, concerning Earthquakes, which he wrote in his 
Youth. But the "Opinion of an epiſtolary Correſpondence 
that he had with St. Paul, does not ſeem to have much 
Colour for t. 
dome few Fragments however of thofe Books of his 
that are wanting, are yet preſerved in the Writings of 
other eminent Authors; ſufficient to ſhew the World 
how great a T reaſure they have loit, by the ExceBency 
of that little that's left. 
| Seneca,” fut Ladies; that was the 
© FS Inftit. ſharpeſt of all the'Stoics, How great a 
Eib, 1. Gap. 1. Veneration has he for the Almighty ? 
I As for Inftance; difcourling of x vio- - 
lent Death: Do you not underſtand, ſays he, the Maje- 
ſty, and the Authority of your judge: He is the ſupreme 
Governor of Heaven and Earth, and the God of all your 
Gods; and it is upon him that all thoſe Powers depend 
which we worſhip for Deities. Moreover, in his Exhor- 
tations This God, ſays he, when he laid the Foundati- | 
ons of the Univerſe, and entered upon the greateſt and. 
the beſt Work in Nature, in the ordering of the Govern- 
ment of the World; though he was himſelf all in all; 
Jet he ſabſtituted other ſubordinate. Miniſters, as the Scr> 


5 medies without and Poi 


To the READER. 
vants of his Commands. And how many other Thingy 


' goes this Heathen ſpeak of God, like one of us? 


Which the acute Seneca (fays Lac- 


tantius again) ſaw in his Exhortations, Cap. 2. 

We, /ays be, have our Dependance elſe- 

where, and ſhould look up to that Power, to which we 
are indebted for all that we can pretend to that is good. 


And again, Seneca ſays very well in 


| his Moral; They worihip the Images Lib. 21 Cap. 2. 
of the Gods, /ays he, kneel to them, and 
adore them; they are hardly ever from er either ply- 


ing them with Offerings, or Sacrifices : And yet after all 
this Reverence to the Image, they have no Regard at all 


to the Workman that made it. 


Lactantius again. An Invective ( ſays Lib. 3. Cab: 15. 
Seneca in his Exhortations,) is the 


Maſter-piece of moſt of our Philoſophers ; and je 


they fall upon the Subject of Avarice, Luſt, Ambition, 

they laſh out into ſuch Exceſs of Bitterneſs, as if Railing - 

were a Mark of their Profeſſion. They make me think 

of Galley-pots in an ogra; e 8 0 and have Re- 
on within. 

La@antius ſtill. He that would know Lib. 3. Cap. 9. 


| all things, let him read Seneca; the _ 
moſt lively Deſeriber of public Vices, and Manners, and 
_ the ſmarteſt eprehender of them. | 


And again: As Seneca has it in the Lib. 6. Cab. 17. 
Books of moral Philaſephy; He is the _ 

brave Man, whoſe Splendor and Authority is the leaſt | 
part of his Creatneſs; that can look Death in the Face, 
without Trouble, or Sur prize; who if his Body were to 


be broken upon the Wheel, or melted Lead to be pour- 
ed down his Throat, would be leſs concerned for the 
Pain itſelf, than for the Dignity of bearing it. 


Let no Man, lay 8 Lattuntius, think 


himſelf the ſafer in his Wickedneſs for Lib. 6. Cap. 14. 


want of a Witneſs ; for G6 O D is om- 


| wiſcient ; aud to him nothing can be a Secret, It is an 
admirable Sentence that Seneca concluiles his Exvortatt= 


on withal. GOD, ſays he, is a great, (/ know not what) 


an incomprehenſible Power: It is to him that we live; 


and to him, that we muſt approve ourſclves. What docs. 
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ix avail us, that our Conſciences are hidden from Men, 
when our Souls lie open to GOD? What could a Chriſtian 
have ſpoken more to the purpoſe in this Caſe, than this di- 
vine Pagan? And inthe Beginning 5 the ſame WORK, - 
as Seneca, What is it that we do? To what end is it 
to ſtand contriving, and to hide ourſelves? We are un- 
der a Guard, and there's no eſcaping from our Keeper. 
One Man may be parted from another by Travel, Death, 
Sickneſs : But there's no dividing us from ourſelves, It 
is to no purpoſe to creep into a Corner where no body 
ſhall ſee us. Ridiculous Madneſs! Make it the Caſe that 
no mortal Eye could find us out, He that has a Con- 
ſcience, . Evidence againſt himſelf. 5 
It is truly and excollenth Holen of ; 
Li, 6. Cap. 25. Seneca, ſays Lactantius once again; 
Conſider, ſays he, the Majeſty, the : 
Goodneſs and the venerable Mercies of the almighty; a x We 
Friend that is always at hand. What delight can it be 
to him, the Slaughter of innocent Creatures, or the Wor- 
ſhip of bloody Sacrifices? Let us purge our Minds, and 
lead virtuous and honeſt Lives. His Pleaſure lies not in 
the Magnificence of Temples, made with Stone, but in 
the Piety and Devotion 7 conſecrated Hearts. 
In the Book that Seneca wrote againſt Superſtitions, 
treating of Images, ſays St. Auſtin, he 
: D Civ. Dei  eurites thus, They repreſent the holy, 
_— 6. Cop. 10. the immortal, and the inviolable Gods, 
in the baſeſt Matter, and without Life 
or eo : In the Forms of Men, Beaſts, Fiſhes; ſome 
of mixed Bodies; and thoſe Figures they call Deities 7 
which, if they were but animated, would affright a Man, 
and pals for Monſters, 2nd then a little farther, treat- 
ing of natural Theslogy ; after citing the Opinions of Phi- 
22 hers, he Juppoſes an Objection again/! himſelf : Some 
body will perhaps aſk me; Would you have me then to 
believe the Heavens, and the Farth to be God's; and 
ſome of them above the Moon, and ſome below it? ſhall. 
I ever be brought to the Opinion of Plato, or of Strato 
the Peripatetic The one of which would have God to 
be without a Body, and the other without a Mind? To 
which he replies; And, Do you give more Credit then 
to the Dreams of T. . inn, Romulus a and Haſtilius, Who 
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cauſed, among other Deitics, even Fear and Paleneſs to 

be worſhipped ? The vileſt of human Affections; the 
one being the Motion of an affrighted Mind; and the o- 
ther, not ſo mnch the Diſeaſe, as the Colour of a diſor- 

dered Body. Are theſe the Deities that you will rather 

put your Faith in, and place in the Heavens? And ſpeak- 
ing afterward of their abominable Cuſtoms, with what 
Liberty does he write? Outs Jays he, out of Zeal, makes 
himſelf an Eunuch ; another lances his Arms : If this be 

the way to pleaſe their Gods, what ſhould a Man do if 
he had a mind to anger them ? Or if this be the way to 
pleaſe them, they do certainly deſerve not to be worſhip- 
ped at all.? What a Phrenzy is this, to imagine, that 
the Gods can be delighted with ſuch Cruelties, as even 


the worſt of Men would make a Conſcience to inflict! - 
The molt barbarous and notorious of Tyrants, ſome of 


them have perhaps done it themſelves, or ordered the 


tearing of Men to pieces by others; but they never went 


ſo far, as to command any Man to torment himſelf, We 


have heard of thoſe that have ſuffered Caſtration, to gra- 


tify the Luſt of their imperious Maſters ; but never any 


Man that was forced to act it upon himſelf. They mur- 
der themſelves in their very Temples, and their Prayers 


are offered up in Blood. Whoſoever ſhall but obſerve 


- what they do, and what they ſuffer, will find it ſo miſbe- 
coming an honeſt Man, ſo unworthy of a Freeman, and 


ſo inconſiſtent with the Action of a Man, in his Wits, 


that he mult conclude them all to be mad, if it were not 
| that there are ſo many of them; for only their Number 
is their Juſtification, and their Protection. | 


When he comes to reflect, ſays St. Auguſtine, upon thoſe 


Paſſages which he himſelf had ſeen in the Capitol, he cen- 
ſures them with Liberty and Reſolution: And no Man 


will believe that ſuchThings would be done, unleſs in Moc- 
kery, or Phrenzy, What Lamentation is there in the E- 


gyptian Sacrifices for the Loſs of Oſiris! And then what 
Joy for the finding of him again? Which he makes him- 
ſelf Sport with ; for, in truth it is all a Fiction: and yet 


thoſe People, that neither loft any thing, nor feund any 


| thing, muſt expreſs their Sorrows, and their Rejoicings, 
to the higheſt Degree: But there is only a certain Time, 


ſays he, for this Freak, and once in a Year People may 


To the REA DER. 
be allowed to be mad. I came into the Capitol, /ays Se- 
neca, where the ſeveral Deities had their ſeveral Ser- 


vants and Attendants, their Lictors, their Dreſſers, and 
all in Poſture and Action, as if they were executing their 


Offices; ſome to hold the Glaſs, others to comb out Ju- 


9's and Minerva's Hair; one to tell Jupiter what o 


Clock it is; ſome Laſs there are that fit gazing upon the 


rer . and fancy Jupiter has a Kindneſs for them. All 


theſe things, /ays Seneca à auhile after, a wiſe Man will 
obſerve for the Laws fake, more than for the Gods; and 


all this Rabble of Deities, which the Superſtition of many 


Ages has gathered together, we are in ſuch manner to 
adore, as to conſider the Worſhip to be rather Matter of 
Cuſtom, than of Conſcience, Wereupon St. Auguſtine 
_ obſerves, That this illuſtrious Senator worſhipped what 


he reproved, acted what he diſliked, and adored what he 
condemuel. = „„ b 


FENETCH 


LIFE and DEATH. 


TT has been an ancient Cuftom, to record the Actions, 
Land the Writings of eminent Men, with all their Cir- 
cumſtances; and it is but a Right that we owe to the 
Memory of our famous Author. Seneca was, by Birth, 
a Spaniard of Cordova (a Roman Colony of great Fame 
and Antiquity.) He was of the Family of Anneus, of 
the Order of Knights; and the Father Lucius Anneas 
Seneca, was diſtinguiſhed from the Son, by the Name of 


the Orator. His Mother's Name was Helvia, a Woman 


of excellent Qualities. His Father came to Rome in the 
Time of Augu/tus ; and his Wife and Children ſoon fol- 
| lowed him, our Seneca yet being in his Infancy. There 
were three Brothers of them, and never a Siſter. Mar- 
cus Anneus Novatus, Lucius Annæus Seneca, and Lu- 


cius Anneus Mela. The firſt of theſe changed his Name 


for Junius Callio, who adopted him; to him it was that 


he dedicated his Treatiſe of Auger, whom he calls Vo- 
datug too; and he alſo dedicated his Diſcourſes of a 


Happy Life to his Brother Gallio. The youngeſt Bro- 
ther (Anneus Mela) was Lucan's Father. Seneca was 
about twenty Years of Age in the / Year of Tiberius, 
when the Jews were expelled Rome. His Father train- 


ed him up to Rhetoric, but his Genuis led him rather to 
Philsfsphy ; and he applied his Wit to Morality and Vi;e 
tue. He was a great Hearer of the celebrated Men of 


thoſe Times; as Aitalur, Sotion, Papirius, Fabianus, 
(of whom he makes often mention) and he was much an 


Admirer alſo of Demetrius the Cynic, whoſe Converſa- 
tion he had afterwards in the Court, and both at home 
alſo, and abroad, for they often travelled together. His 


Father was not at all pleaſed with his Humour of P4j- 
loſophy, but forced him upon the Law, and for a while 
he practiſed Pleading. After which he would need put 
him upon public . And he came ſirſt to be 
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Saen then Prætor, and ſome will have it that he was 
choſen Conſul; but this is doubtful, 
Seneca finding that he had ill Offices done him at Court, 
and that Nero's Favour began to cool; he went directly 
and reſolutely to Nero with an Offer to refound all that 
he had gotten, Which Nero would not receive; but, 
however, from that time, he changed his Courſe of Life, 
received few Viſits, ſhunned Company, went little abroad; 
{tilt pretending to be kept at home, either by Indiſpoſiti- 
on, or by his Study. Being Nero's Tutor and Governor, 
all things went well, ſo long as Vero followed his Coun- 
| ſel. His two chief Favourites, were Burrhus, and Se- 
neca, Who were both of them excellent in their Ways: 
Burrhus, in his Care of tnilitary Affairs, and Severity of 
_ Diſcipline; Seneca for his Precepts, and good Advice in 
in the matter of Eloquence, and the Gentleneſs of an - 


net Mind: Aſſiſting one another in the ſlippery Age of 


the Prince, (ſays Tacitus) to invite him, by the Allow- - 
ance of lawful Pleaſures, to the love of Virtue. Sereca 
had two Wives; the Name of the firſt is not mentioned 
his ſecond was Paulina, whom he often ſpeaks of with 
great Paſhon. By the former he had his Son Marcus. 
In the firſt Year of Claudius he was baniſhed into Tore 
ca, when Julia the Daughter of Germanicus was accul- 
ed by Meſſeilina of Adultery, and baniſhed too; Seneca 
being charged as one of the Adulterers. After a matter 
of eight Years, or upwards in Exile, he was called back, 
and as much in favour again as ever. His Eſtate was 
artly patrimonial, but the greateſt Part of it was the 
41 of his Prince. His Gardens, Villas, Lands, Poſ- 
ſeſſions, and incredible Sums of Money, are agreed upon 
at all Hands; which drew an Envy upon him. Dio re- 
ports him to have had 250000 /. Sterling at Intereſt. in 
Britany alone, which he called in all at a Sum. The Court 
itſelf could not bring him to Flattery ; and, for his Piety, 
| Submiſſion, and Virtue, the Practice of his whole Life 
„„ witneſſes for him. So ſoon, ſays he, 
De Ira, Lib. 3. as the Canale is talen away, my Wife, 
7 )at kmaws my Cuſtom, lies ſtill, with= 
out a Word ſpeaking : And then do I recolle? all that 1 
have juid, or done that Day, and jake myſelf to Shrift. 
And why /hould I conceal, or reſerve any thing, or make 
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any Scruple of enquiring into my Errors, when I can ſay 


to myſelf, Do ſo no more, and for this once I'll forgive 
thee? And again, What can be more pious, and felf- 
denying than this Paſſage, in one of his Epiſtles ? Be- 
lieve me now, when I tell you the very 


Bottom of my Soul : In all the Difficul= Epiſtle 96. 


ties and Croſſes of my Life, this 4s my 


| Conſideration ; ſincè it is God's Will, I do not only obeys 


but aſſent to it; nor do 1 comply, out of Neceſſity, but 


 tnclination. | 


Here follows now, ſays Tacitus, the Death of Seneca, 


_ . to Nero's great Satisfaction: Not ſo much for any preg- 
nant Proof againſt him, that he was of Pilo's Conſpira- 
cy but Nero was reſolved to do that by the Sword, which 


he could not effect by Poiſon. For it is reported that Ne- 
ro had corrupted Cleonicus (a Freeman Seneca's, ) 10 
give his Maſter Poiſon, which did not ſucceed: Whether 
that the Servant had difcovered it to his Maſter, or 4hat 


Seneca by bir own Caution and Fealouſy had avoided it ; 
for he lived only upon a ſimple Diet, as the Fruits of the 


Earth; and his Drink was moſt commonly River Water. 
Natalis, if ſeems, was ſent upo aVijit to him, (being 


iudiſpoſed) with a Compliment, That he would not let 
Piſo come at him; and adviſing him to the Continuance 


of their Friendſhip and Acquaintance, as formerly, To © 
whom Seneca made Anſwer, that frequent Meetings and 
Conferences betwixt them, could do neither of them any 


good; but that he had a great Intereſt in Piſo's Welfare : 


Hereupon Granius Sylvanus (a Captain of the Guard, was 
ſent to examine Seneca upon the Diſcourſe that paſſed be- 
iwixt him and Natalis, and to return his nfwer, 
Seneca, either by Chance, or on Purpoſe, came that Day 
from Campania, to a Villa of his own, within four Miles 
of the City; and thither the Officer went the next Even- 


ing, and beſet the Place, He found Seneca at Supper 


with bis Wiſe Paulina, and two of his Friends; and gave 
him immediately an Account of his Commiſſion, Seneca 
told him, that it was true, that Natalis had been with 
him in Pilo's Name, with a Complaint, that Piſo could 
not be admitted to ſee him: and that he excuſed himſelf <* 


by Reaſon of his want of Health, and his Defire lo be 


quiet and private; and that he had no Reaſon to prefer 
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another Man's Welfare before his own. Cæſar himſelf, 
he ſaid, nen very well, that he was not a Man of Com- 
Pliment ; having received more Proofs of his Freedom, 
than of his Flattery. This Anſwer of Seneca's was de- 
livered to Cæſar in the preſence of Poppza and Tigelli- 


nus, the intimate Confidents of this barbarous Prince: 


and Nero aſked him, Whether he could gather any thing 


from Seneca, as if he intended to make himfelf away & 
The Tribune's Anſwer was, That he did not find him one 
Jot moved with the Meſſage : But that he went on round- 


ty with his Tale, and never ſo much as changed Counte- 


' nance for the Matter. Go back to him then, ſays Nero, 
and tell him, That he is condemned to die. Fabius Ru- 


fticus defzvers it, That the Tribune did not return the 


fame Way he came, but went afide to Fenius, (a Captain 
of that Name) and told him Czfar's Orders, aſking his 
Advice, whether he ſhould obey them, or not; who bad 


Aim by all means to do as he was ordered, Which avant 
ef Reſolution was fatal to them all; for Silvanus alſo, 


that was one of the Conſpirators, aſſiſted now to ſerve, 
and to increaſe thoſe Crimes, which he had before complot= 
ted to revenge, And yet he did not think fit 10 appear 
 bimlſelf in be 
#0 tell bim his Doom. Seneca without any Surprize, or 
Diſerder, calls for hir Mili; which being refuſed him by 
the Officer, he turned to his Friends, and told them, That 
AInce be cual not permitted to requite them, as they deſer- 
ded, he aba yet at Liberty to bequeathe them the Thing of 


Buſineſs, but ſent a Centurion to Seneca, 


all others that he eſteemed the moſt, that is the Image of 


His Life: Which ſhould give them the Reputation beth of 
Conſtancy and Friendſhip, if they would but imitate it; 
exhorting them to a firmneſs of Mind, ſometimes by good 


Counſel, otherwhile by Reprehenſion, as the Occaſion re- 
quired, Where, ſays he, is all your Philoſophy mow ? 
all your premeditated Reſolutions againſi the Violences- 


of Fortune? Is there any OO ignorant of Nero's Cru- 


elty, as to expect, after the Murder of his Mother, and 
his Brother, that he ſhould ever ſpare the Life of his Go- 
vernor and Tutor? After ſome general Expreſſions to 


this Purpoſe, he took his Wife in bis Arms, and having 
fomewhat fortified her againſt the preſent Calamity, he 


beſought and conjured her to moderate her Sorrows, and. 
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betake herſelf to the Contemplations and Comforts of a 


virtuous Life; which would be a fair and an ample Con- 
folation to her for the Loſs of her Husband,” Paulina, on 
the other fide, tells him ber Determination to bear him 
Company, and -wills. the Executioner to do his Office, 
Well, ſays Seneca, if” aſter the Sweetneſs of Life, as J 
have repreſented it to thee, thou hadſt rather entertain 
an honourable Death, 1 /hall not envy thy Example; con- 
fulting at the fame Time, the Fame of the Perſon he lov- 
ed, and his own Tenderneſs, for fear of the Injuries that 
might attend her when he was gone, Our Reſolution, 
ſays he, in this generons Act may be equal, but thine 
awvill be the greater Reputation. After this, the Veins 
of both their Arms were opened at the ſame Time. Se- 
neca did not bleed ſo freely, his Spirits being waſted with 
ge, and a thin Diet; ſo that he was forced to cut the 
| Veins of his Thighs and elſewhere, to haſten his Diſpatch. 
When he was vey and almoſt finking under his Tor- 
ments, he defired his Wife to remove into another Cham- 
ber, left the Agonies of the one might work upon the Cou- 
rage of the other, His Eloguence continued to the laſt, 
_ as appears by the excellent Things he delivered at his 
Death, which being taken in Writing, from his own 
Mouth, and publiſhed in his own Words, 1 ſhall not pre- 
ume to deliver them in any other, Nero, in the mean time, 
who had no particular Spite ts Paulina, gave Orders to 
prevent her Death, for fear his Cruelty ſhould grow more 
and more inſupportable, and odious. Whereupon the Sol- 
diers gave all Freedom, and Encouragement to her Ser- 
wants to bind up her Wounds, and ſtop the Blood, which 
they did accordingly ; but whether ſhe was ſenſible of it 
or not, is a Queſtion. Fer among the common People, 
who are apt to judge the worſt, there were ſome of Opti- 
nion, that as long as ſhe deſpaired of Nero's Mercy ſhe 
* ſeemed to court the Glory of dying with her Husband fer 
Company; but that upon the likelihood of better Quarter, 
ſhe was prevailed upon to out-live bim: And ſo for ſome 
Years ſhe did ſurvive him, and with all Piety aud Reſpect 
to his Memory; but ſo miſerably pale and wan, that eve- 
t Body might read the Loſs of her Blood and Spirits in 
ber very Countenance. 
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Seneca, finding his Death ſlow and. lingering, defires 
Statius Anneus (is od Friend and Phyſician) to give him 
4 Doſe of Poiſon, which he had provided beforehand, be- 
ing the fame Preparation which was appointed for capi 
tal Offenders in Athens. This awas brought him, and he 
drank it up, but to little Purpoſe; fer his Body was al- 
ready chilled, and bound up againſt the Force it. He. 
went at laſt into a hot Bath, and ſprinkling ſome of his. 
Servants that were next to him, This, ſays be, is an Ob- 
lation to Jupiter the Deliverer. The Fume of the Bath 
foon diſpatcht him, and his Body was burnt, without any 
Funeral Solemnity, as he had directed in his Teſtament : 
though this Will of his awas made in the height of his Pro- 
fperity, and Power. There was a Rumour that Subrius 
Flavius, in a private Conſultation. with the Centurions, 
bad taken up this following Reſolution, (and that Seneca 
himſelf was no Stranger to it) that is to jay, that after.” 
Nero ſhould have been flain by the help of Piſo, Piſo him=- 
felf ſhould have been Rilled too ; and the Empire delivered 
ap to Seneca, as one that well deſerved it, for his Integri-- 
ty and Virtue. a El wi mg EDT 
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CHAP. L 
Of BENEFITS in general. 


T is, perhaps, one of the moſt pernicious Errors 


of a raſh, and inconſiderate Life; the common Ig- 
norance of the World in the Matter of exchanging 


Benefits. And this ariſes from a Miſtake, partly 


in the Perſon that we would oblige, and partly in the 
Thing itſelf. To begin with the Latter; 4 Benefit it 


a good Office, done with Intention and Judgment ; that 
is to ſay, with a due Regard to all the Circumſtances of 
what, how, why, when, wheres lo whom, how much, and 
the like. Or otherwiſe; It is à voluntary and benevo- 
lent Action that delights the Giver, in the Comfort it. © 
brings to the Receiver. It will be hard to draw this Sub- 
ject, either into Method or Compaſs ; the one, becauſe 


of the infinite Variety and Complication of Caſes; the 


other, by reaſon of the large Extent of it: For the 
whole Buſineſs (almoſt) ef Mankind in Society, falls un "od 


der this Head: The Duties of Kings, and Subjects; Hul- 
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2 SENECA . Chap. I. 
bahds, and Wives; Parents, and Children; Maſters, and 
Servants; Natives, and Strangers; high, and low; rich, 
and poor; ſtrong, and weak; Friends and Enemies. The 
very Meditation of it breeds good Blood, and generous 
Thoughts; and inſtructs us in all the Parts of Honour, 
Humanity, Friendſhip, Piety, Gratitude, Prudence, and 
Juſtice, In ſhort,” the Art and Skill of conferring Be- 
nefits, 1s, of all human Duties, the moſt abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the Well-being both of reaſonable Nature, 
and of every Individual; as the very Cement of all Com- 
munities, and the Bleſſing of Particulars. He that does 
good to another Man, does alſo good to himſelf; not 
only in the Conſequence, but in the very Act of doing it: 
For the Conſcience of Well-doing is an ample Reward. 
Or Benefits in general, there are ſeveral Sorts; as“ 
1 . nece ſſary, profitable and delightful. Some 
* Benefits ne- Things there are, without which we can- 
ceſſary, pro- not live; others, without which we t 
table and de- not to live; and ſome again without 
 fightful, which we will not live. In the firſt 
Bank are thoſe, which deliver us from 
capital Dangers, or Apprehenſions of Death: And the 
Faxour is rated according to the Hazard; for the great- 
er the Extremity, the greater ſeems the Obligation. The 
next is the Caſe wherein we may indeed live, but we 
had better die: As in the Queſtion of Liberty, ee, 
and à good Conſcience, In the third Place follow thoſe 
Things which Cuſtom, Uſe, Affinity, and Acquaintance, 
have made dear to us; as Huſbands, Wives, Children, 
Friends, &c. which an honeſt Man will preſerve at his 
outmoſt Peril: Of things profitable there is a large Field; 
as Money, Honour, Cc. to which might be added Mat - 
ters of Superfluiry and Pleaſure, But, we thall open 
a Way to the Circumſtances of a Benefit, by ſome pre- 
* and more general Deliberations upon the Thing it- 
elt. . | | A 5 
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CAT IE. 
Several Sorts of BENEFITS. 


| E ſhall divide Benefits into Abſolute and“ Vulpar; 
b the one, appertaining to good e 
Life; the other, is only matter of Com- Benefits ab- 
merce. The former are the more ex- folute and vul- 
cellent, becauſe they can never be made gar. 
void; whereas all material Benefits are | 
toſſed back, and foreward, and change their Maſter, 
There are ſome Offices that look like jBenefits, but 
are only deſirable Conveniencies, as Wealth, Oc. and 
theſe a wicked Man may receive from a Good, or a good 
Man from an Evil. Others again that bear the Face of 
Injuries, which are only Benefits ill- taken; as Cutting, 
Lancing, Burning, under the Hand of a Surgeon. The 
greateſt Benefits of all, are thoſe of good Education, 
which we receive from our Parents, either in the State 
of Ignorance, or Perverſeneſs, as their Care and Ten- 
derneſs in our Infancy; their Difciphne in our Child- 
hood, to keep us to our Duties by Fear; and, if fair 
Means will not do, their proceeding afterwards to Seve- 
Tity, and Puniſhment, without which we ſhould never 
have come to good. There are Matters of great Value 
many times, that are but of ſmall Price; as Inſtructions 
from a Tutor, Medicines from a Phyſician, G. And 
there are ſmall Matters again, which are of great Con- 
ſideration to us: The Gift may be ſmall, and the Con- 
ſequence great; as a Cup of cold Water in a Time f 
Need may ſave a Man's Life; ſome Things are of great 
Moment to the Giver; others to the Receiver: One 
9 Man gives me a Houſe; another ſnatches me out, when 
i it is falling upon my Head: One gives me an Eſtate; 
FI another takes me out of the Fire, or caſts me out a Rope 
when I am ſinking : Some good Offices we do to Friends; 
others to Strangers; but, thoſe are the nobleſt that we 
do without Pre-deſert. There is on Obligation of Boun- 
ty; and an Obligation of Charity ; This, in caſe of Ne- 
- 
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ceſſiiy; and that, in point of Convenience. Some Be- 
neſits are common; others are perſonal: As if a Prince 
(out of pure Grace) grant a Privilege to a City, the O- 
bligation lies upon the Community; and only upon eve - 
ry Individual, as a Part of the whole: but if it he done 
particularly for my Sake, then am I ſingly the Debtor for 
it. The cheriſhing of Strangers is one of the Duties of 
hence and exerciſes itſelf in the Relief and Pro- 
ection ot 
Counſel, Reputation, Life, Fortune, Liberty, Health; 
nay, and of Superfluity, and Pleaſure. One Man obliges 
me out of his Pocket: another gives me Matter of Or- 
nament and Curioſity: A third Conſolation. To ſay no- 
thing of negative Benefits; for there are, that reckon it 
an Obligation if they do a Body no Hurt; and place it 
to Accompt, as if they ſaved a Man, when they do not 
undo him. To ſhut up all in one Word; as Benevolence 
is the moſt ſociable of all Virtues, ſo it is of the largeſt 
Extent; for there is not any Man either ſo great, or ſo 
little, but he is yet capable of giving and of receiving 
—SA ↄ 555; e e 


A Son may ige his Father, and a Ser- 
J)) 


FTVHE Queſtion is (in the firſt Place) Whether it may 
not be poſſible for a Father to owe more to a Son 
in other Reſpects, than a Son owes to his Father for his 
Being? That many Sons are both 2 and better 
than their Fathers, there is no Queſtion; as there are 
many other Things that derive their Beings from others, 
which yet are far greater chan their Original. Is not 
the Tree larger than the Seed? The River than the 
Fountain? The Foundation of all Things lies hid, and 
the Superſtruqure- obſcures it. If I owe all to my Fa- 
her, been he gives me Life, I may owe as much to 

a Phyſician that faved his Life; for if my Father had 


the Piſtreſſed. There are Benefits of good 
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not been cured, I had never been begotten: Or, if l 


ſtand indebted for all that I am, to my Beginning; my 
Acknowledgment muſt run back to the very Original of 


all human Beings. My Father gave me the Benefit of 
Life, which he had never done, if his Father had not firſt 
given it to him, He gave me Life, not knowing to whom, 
and when I was in a Condition, neither to feel Death, 
nor to fear it. That is the great Benefit, to give Life to 


onc that knows how to uſe it; and that is capable of the 


| Apprehenſion of Death. It is true, that without a Fa- 
ther I could never have had a Being; and ſo without a 
Nurſe that Being had never been improved; but I do not 


therefore owe my Virtue either to my Nativity, or to her 

that gave me Suck. The Generation of me was the leaſt 
Part of the Benefit: For, to live is common with Brutes, | 
but, to live well, is the main Buſineſs; and that Virtue 1s 


all my own, ſaving what I drew from my Education. It 
does not follow that the f/ Benefit mult be the greate/?, 
bccauſe without the firſt, the greateſt could never have 
been. The Father gives Life to the Son but once; but 


it the Son ſave the Father's Life often, tho' he do but 


his Duty, it is yet a greater Benefit. And again, the 


Benefit that a Man receives is the greater, the more he 


needs it; but the Living has more Need of Life than 
he that is not yet born: ſo that the Father receives a 


greater Beneſit in the Continuance of his Life, than the 


Son in the Beginning of it. What if a Son deliver his 
Father from the Rack; or, which is more, lay himſelf 


down in his Place? The giving of him a Being, was but 
the Office of a Father; a ſimple Act; a Benefit given at 
a Venture; beſide that he bad a Participant in it, and a 
| Regard to his Family. He gave only a ſingle Life, and 


he received a happy one. My Mother bronght me into 
the World naked, expoſed, and void of Reaſon; but 


my Reputation and my Fortune are advanced by my Vir- 


tue. Scipio (as yet in his Minority) reſcued his Father 
in a Battle with Hannibal; and afterwards from the 
Practices, and Proſecution of a powerful Faction; cover- 


ing him with Conſulary Honours, and the Spoils of pub- - 
He made himſelf as eminent for his Mo- / 
deration, as for his Piety, and military Knowledge: He 


lic Enemies. 


was the Defender, and Eſtabliſher of his Country: He 
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6 "SENECA Chap. III. 
left che Empire without a Competitor; and made him- 
ſelf as well the Ornament of Noine, as the Security of it. 
And did not Scipio, in all this, more than requite a Fa- 
ther barely for begetting of him? Whether did .{nc/i/er 
more for Zneas, in dandling the Child in his Arms; or 
: ZEneas for his Father, when he carried him upon his Back 
through the Flames of Troy, and made his Name famous 
to future Ages among the Founders of the Roman Em- 
pire? T. Manlius was the Son of a ſour and imperious. 
Father, who baniſhed him his Houſe as a Blockhead, and 
a Scandal to his Family: This Manlius, hearing that 
bis Father's Life was in Queſtion, and a Day ſet for his 
Trial, went to the Tribune that was concerned in hrs 


. Caufe, and diſcourſed him about it: Tt 2 Tribune told 


him the appointed Fime, and withal (as an Obligation 
upon the young Man) that his Cruelty to his Son would 
be Part of his Accuſation: Manlius upon this takes the 
Tribune aſide, and preſenting a Poniard to his Breaſt, 
Swear, ſays he, That you will let this Cauſe fall, or you 
hall have this Dagger in the Heart of you; and now it 
i ot your Choice, which Way you will deliver my Father,” 
The Tribune ſwore, and kept his Word, and made a 
fair Report of the whole Matter to the Council. He 
that makes himſelf famous by his Eloquence, Juſtice, or 
Arms, illuſtrates his Extraction let it be never ſo mean; 
and gives ineſtimable Reputation to his Parents. We 
ſhould never have heard of Scphroniſcus, but for his Son 
Socrates; nor of Arioſto and Gryllus, if it had not been 
for Xenophon and Plato. n 
Tais is not to diſcountenance the Veneration we owe 
to Parents; nor to make Children the worſe, but the 
better; and to ſtir up generous Emulations : For, in 


Conteſts of good Offices, both Parts are happy; as well 


the vanquiſhed, as thoſe that are overcome, It is the 
only honourable Diſpute that can arrive betwixt a Father 
and a Son, which of the two ſhall have the better of the 
other in the Point of Benefits. OE, 
Is the Queſtion betwixt a Maſter and a Servant; we 

mauſt diſtinguiſh betwixt ® Benefits, Du- 
\* 4 Servant ties, and Actions miniſterial.” By Bene- 
may oblige his fits we underſtand thoſe good Offices 
Maſter. that we receive from Strangers, Which 
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are voluntary, and may be forborn without Blame. Du- 
ties are the Parts of a Son, and Wife; and incumbent 
upon Kindred and Relations. (Offices miniſterial belong 
to the Part of a Servant. Now, Jance..1t. is the Mind, 
and not the Condition, of the Perſon, that prints the Va- 
lue upon the Benefit, a Servant may oblige his Maſter, 
and ſo may a Subject his Sovereign, or a common Sol- 
dier his General, by doing more than he is expreſly 
bound to do. Some Things there are, which the Law 
neither commands, nor forbids; and here the Servant is 
free. It would be very hard for a Servant to be chaſ- _ 
tiſed for doing leſs than his Duty, and not thanked for 
it when he does more. His Body, it is true, is his Ma- 
ſter's, but his Mind is his own: | And there are many 
Commands which a Servant ought no more to obey, than 
a Maſter to impoſe. There is no Man fo great, but he 
may both need the Help and Service, and ſtand in fear 
of the Power and Unkindneſs, even of the meaneſt of 
Mortals. One Servant kills his Maſter; another faves him, - 
nay, preſerves his Maſter's Life, perhaps with the Loſs 
of his own: He expoſes himſelf to Torment and Death; 
he ſtands firm againſt all Threats and Batteries: Which 
is not only a Benefit in a Servant, but much the greater 
JJ... Ce 
WäuEN Domitius was beſieged in Corfinium, and the 
Place brought to great Extremity ; he preſſed his Ser- 
vant ſo earneſtly to poiſon him, that at laſt he was pre- 
vailed upon to giye him a Potion; which, it ſeems, was 
an innocent Opiate, and Domitius outlived it: Cæſar 
took the Town, and gave Domitius his Life, but it was 
his Servant that gave it him firſt, 


Furs was another Town beſieged, and when it was 


upon the laſt Pinch, two Servants made their Eſcape, and 
went over to the Enemy: Upon the Romans entering the 
Town, and in the Heat of the Soldiers Fury, theſe two 
Fellows ran directly home, took their Miſtreſs out of her 
Houſe, and drave her before them, telling every Body 
how barbarouſly ſhe had uſed them formerly, and that 
they would now have their Revenge: when they had her 
without the Gates, they kept her cloſe till the Danger / 


was over; by which Means they gave their Miſtreſs. her 


Life, and ſhe gaye them cheir Freedom. This was not 


F 4 ba, 


1 ſhall conclude this Chapter, _«..-* - 
for a Perſon of Quality t 7 r.. 
put on his Maſter's Clos ad delvered! self up 
the Soldiers as the ] of the Houſe,” he was take 
into Cuſtody, and. put to Death without diſcovering the 


not many Serv. 
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the Action of a ſervile Mind to do ſo glorious a Thing, 


under the Appearance of fo great a Villainy: for if they 
had not paſſed for Deſerters, and Parricides, wy could | 


not have gained their End. 
W1TH one Inſtance more (and that a 


In the civil Wars of X. A Part T 


Miſtake. WW hat « 


auld-be more glorious than for a Ser- 
vant to die for hj 


Matter, in that Age, when there were 
ts that would not betray their Maſters? 
So- generous a Tenderneſs in a public Cruelty; ſo invin- 
cible a Faith in a general Corruption ! What could be 
more glorious, I fay, than fo exalted a Virtue as, ra- 


ther to chuſe Death for the Reward of his Fidelity, 


than the greateſt Advantages he might otherwiſe have 


had for the Violation of it? 
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Tt is the Intention, hot the Matter, that 


makes the Benefit. 


HE good Will of the ner 1s i Fonntain 
of all Benefits; nay, it is the Benefit itſelf; or at 
Iaſi, the Stamp that makes it valuable and current. 


Some there are, I know, that take the Matter for the 


Benefit, and tax the Obligation by Weight and Meaſure, 
When any Thing is given them, they preſently caſt it 


up, What may ſuch a Houſe be worth? Such an Office ? | 


Such an fate? As if that were the Benefit, which is 


only the Sign and Mark of it: For the Obligation reſts 


in the Mind, not in the Matter; and all thoſe Advan- 


2 which we ſee, handle, or hold in actual Poſſeſſion 


y the Courteſy of another, are but ſeveral Modes, or 
Ways of Explaining, and putting che * Will in Ex- 
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ecution. There needs no great Subtilty, to prove, that 
both Benefits and Injuries receive their Value from the 
Intention, when even Brutes themſelves are able to de- 
cide this Queſtion. Tread upon a Dog by Chance, or 
put him tMain upon the dreifing of a Wound; the one 
he paſſes hy as an Accident; and the other, in his Fa- 
ſhion, he acknowledgęs. as a Kindneſs ; but, offer to ſtrike 
at him, though you do him no Hurt at all, he flies yet 
j in the Face of you, even for the Miſchief that you bare- 
r 915 «it 


IT is further to be obſerved, that all * All Benefits 
Benefits are good; and (like the Pi- are good, _ 
tributions of Providence) made up of - _ 
Wiſdom and Bounty; whereas the Gift itſelf is neither —_ 
good nor bad, but may be indifferently applied either to = 
the one or the other. The Benefit is immortal, We. 
Gift periſhable : For, the Benefit itſelf continues, when 
we have no longer either the Uſe or the Matter ſof i 
He that is dead, was alive; he that has loſt his Eyes, 
did ſee; and whatſover is done, cannot be rendered un- 
done. My Friend (for Inſtance) is taken by Pirates; 

I redeem him; and, after chat, he falls into other Pi- 
rates Hands; his Obligation to me is the ſame ſtill, as 
if he had preſerved his Freedom. And ſo, if I ſave a 
Man from any one Misfortune, and he falls into another; 
if I give him a Sum of Money, which is afterward ta- 
ken away by Thieves; it comes to the ſame Caſe. For- 
tune may deprive us of the Matter of a Benefit, but the 
Benefit itſelf remains inviolable. If the Benefit reſided 
in the Matter, that which is good for one Man, would be 
ſo for another; whereas many times the very ſame Thing 
given to ſeveral Perſons, works contrary Effects; even 
to the Difference of Life, or Death; and that which is 
one Body's Cure, proves another Body's Poiſon. Beſide 
that the timing of it alters the Value; and, a Cruſt of 
Bread, upon a Pinch, is a greater Preſent than am im- 
perial Crown, What is more familiar, than, in a Bat- 
tle, to ſhoot at an Enemy and kill a Friend? Or, in- 
ſtead of a Friend, to ſave an Enemy? But yet this Diſ- 
appointment in the Event, does not at all operate u- 
on the Intention. What if a Man cures me of a Wen, 
with a Stroke that was deſigned to cut off my Head ? 


2% 
n 


Or, with a malicious Blow 
Impoſthume? Or, what if he fave my Life, with a Draught 
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the Stomach, breaks an 


that was prepared to poiſon me ? The Providence of the 
Hue does not at all diſcharge the Obliquity of the In- 
tent. And the ſame Reaſon holds good eveh in Religt- 
on itſelf : It is not the Incenſe, or the Offering that is 
acceptable to God, but the Purity, and Devotion of the 


Worſhipper. Neither is the bare Will, without Action, 


ſufficient; that is, where we have the Means of Acting; 
for, in that Caſe, it ſignifies as little to wif well, with- 


out 1 as to do good without willing it. There 


\ 


Benefits and Injuries. 


muſt be Effect, as well as Intention, to make me owe a | 
Benefit; but, to will againſt it, does wholly diſcharge 
it. In fine, the Conſcience alone is the Judge, both of 


| Ar does not follow now . becauſe the | 


® The good Will Benefit reſts in the good Will, that 
EF 


muſt be accom- therefore the good Will ſhould. be al- 


'panied with ways a Benefit; for if it be not accom- 
Judgment. panied with Government and Diſcreti- 


3 on, «thoſe Offices which we call Bene- 
fits, are but the Works of Paſſion, or of Chance; and, 


many Times, the greateſt of all Injuries. One Man does 
me good by Miſtake; another ignorantly; a third upon 
force; but none of theſe Caſes do I take to be an Obh- 


gation; for they were neither directed to mey nor was 
there any Kindneſs of Intention: We do not thank the 
Seas for the Advantages we receive by Navigation; or 
the Rivers for ſupplying, us with Fiſh, and flowing of our 


| Grounds; we do not thank the Trees, either for their 


Fruits, or Shades; or the Winds for à fair Gale: And 


what is the Difference betwixt a reaſonable Creature, that 


does not know, and an inanimate, that cannot? A good 
Horſe ſaves one Man's Life; a good Suit of {rms an- 
other's; and a Man, perhaps, that* never intended it, 
ſaves a third. Where is the Difference now betwixt the 


Obligation of one, and of the other? A Man falls into 


a River, and the Fright cures him of an Ague; we may 


call this a kind of lucky Miſchance, but not a Remedy. 


And ſo it is with the good we receive, either without, or 


beſide, or contrary to Intention. It is the Mind, and not 


the Event that diſtinguiſhes a Benefit from an Injury. 
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CHAP. V. 


8 There muſ? be a Judgment i in a Beneftt, as 


well as Matter and Intention; and pe- 
cialh in the C hoice of the Perſon. 


8 it is the Will that deſigns. the Bend 1 the 
Matter that conveys it; ſo it is the Fudgment that 


pepfects it: which depends upon ſo many critical Nice- 
ties, that the leaſt Error, either in the Perſon, the Mat- 


ter, the Manner, the Quality, the Quantty, the 9 | 
or the Place, ſpoils all. 


TE Conſideration of the Perſon i is 2 


* main Point; for, we are to give by *The Cher of | 
Choice, and not by Hazard. My Inclina- RR e ira 


tion bids me oblige one Man; Iam bound main Point. 


in Duty and ju ſtice, to ſerve another; 

here *tis Charity, there 'tis Pity; and elſewhere, per- 

haps, Encouragement. There are ſome that want, to 

whom I would not give; becauſe, if I did, they would 
want ſtill. To one Man I would barely offer a Benefit 3 
but, I would preſs it upon another. To ſay the T ruth, 


we do not employ any Money to more Profit, than that 


which we beſtow; and it 1s not to our Friends, our Ac- 


quaintances, or Countrymen, nor to this, or that Condi- 


tion of Men, that we are to reſtrain our Bounties; but, 
whereſoever there is a Man, there is a Place and Occa- 
ſion for a Benefit. We give to ſome that are good alre- 
dy; to others, in hope to make them ſo; but we muſt do 
all with Diſcretion: For, we are as well anſwerable for 
what we give, as for what we receive, Nay, the miſ- 


placing of a Benefit is worſe than the not receiving of it; 


tor the one, is another Man's Fault; but the other is 

mine. The Error of the Giver does oſt- times excaſe 

the Ingratitude of the Receiver; for a Favour ill placed, 
is rather a Profuſion than a Benefit. It is the moſt ſhame- . / 


ful of Loſſes, an inconſiderate Bounty. I will chuſe a 


Man of Integrity, — conſiderate, grateful, tempe- 


— 
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rate, well-natur'd, neither covetous, nor ſordid: And 
when I have oblig'd ſuch a Man, though not worth a 
Groat in the World, I have gained my End. If we give, 
only to receive, we loſe the Freſt Objects for our Cha- 
rity; the abſent, the ſick, the captive, the needy. When 
we oblige thoſe that can never pay us again in kind, as a 
Stranger upon his laſt Farewell, or a neceſſitous Perfon 
upon his Death-bed,we make Providence our Debtor, and 
_ rejoice in the Conſcience even of a fruitleſs Benefit. So 
long as we are affected with Paſſions, and diſtracted with 
Hapes, and Fears, and (the moſt unmanly of Vices) with 
our Pleaſures, we are incompetent Judges, where to place 
our Bounties, But when Death preſents itſelf, and that we 
come to our laſt Will and Teſtament, we leave our For- 
tunes to the moſt worthy, He that gives nothing, but 
in Hopes of receiving, muſt die inteſtate. It is the Ho- 
neſty of another Man's Mind that moves the Kindneſs 
of mine: and I would ſooner oblige a grateful Man, than 
an ungrateful: But this ſhall not hinder me from doing 
good alſo to a Perſon that is known to be ungrateful: 
Only with this Difference, that I will ſerve the one in all 
Extremities with my Life and Fortune; and the other no 
further than ſtands with my Convenience. But what ſhall 
I do, you will fay, to know whether a Man will be grate- 


ful, or no? I will follow Probability, and hope the beſt. 


He that ſows, is not ſure to reap; nor the Seaman to reach 
his Port; nor the Soldier to win the Field: He that weds 
is not ſure that his Wife ſhall be honeſt; or his Children 
dutiful: But ſhall we therefore neither ſow, ſail, bear 
Arms, nor marry? Nay, if I knew a Man to be incur- 
ably thankleſs, I would yet be ſo kind as to put him in 
his Way, or let him light a Candle at mine, or draw 
Water at my Well; which may ſtand him perhaps in 
great ſtead, and yet not be reckoned as a Benefit from 
me; for I do it careleſly, and not for his Sake, but my 
own; as an Office of Humanity, without any Choice or 


» 


CH . VI. 


The M atter of Obligations, with its Cir- 


cumſtances. 


XTE Vr to the Choice of the Perſon, follows that 


of the Matter ; wherein a Regard mult be had to 


Time, Place, Proportion, Quality; and to the very nicks 
of Opportunity and Humour. One Man values his Peace 
above his Honour; another his Honour above his Safety; 
and not a few there are, that (provided they may fave 

their Bodies) never care what becomes of their Souls. 


So that good Offices depend much upon Conſtruction, 


Some take themſelves to be obliged, when they are not; 


others will not believe it, when they are; and ſome a- 


gain take Obligations, and Injuries, the one for the o- 


ther, „ Ho | ge | 
Fos our better Direction let it be * {Bereft is a 
noted, That a* Benefit is a common Tye common Tye be- 
betwixt the Giver and the Receiver, twixt Giver + 


avith Reſpect to both, Wherefore, it and Receiver. 


muſt be accomodated to the Rules of „ 
Diſcretion; for all Things have their Bounds, and Mea- 
ſures, and ſo muſt Liberality among the reſt, that it be 


neither too much for the one, nor too little for the o- 
ther; the Exceſs being every jot as bad as the Defect. 

Alexander beſtowed a City upon one of his Favourites; 
who modeſtly excuſing himſelf, That it was too much 
fer him to receive: Well, but, ſays Alexander, it is not 
loo much for me to give: A haughty, certainly, and an 


imprudent Speech; for that which was not fit for the 
one to take, conld not be fit for the other to give, It 


paſſes in the World for greatneſs of Mind, to be per- 
petually giving and loading of People with Bountics : 
But, it is one thing to know how to give, and another 


thing not to know how to keep, Give me a Heart that 


is eaſy and open, but I'll have no Holes in it; let it be 
boumtiful with Judgment, but I'll have nothing run out 
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14 " SENECA Chap, vi. 
of it I know not how. How much greater was he that 


refuſed the City, than the other that offered it? Some 


Men throw away their Money as if they were angry with 
it, which is the Error commonly of weak Minds, and 
large Fortunes, No Man eſteems of any Thing that 
comes to him by Chance; but when it is governed by 
Reaſon, it brings Credit both te the Giver and Receiy- 
er; whereas thoſe Favours are, in ſome ſort {candalous, 
that make a Man aſhamed of his Patron. 
N Ir 18 a Matter of great Prudence, for 
* { Benefit the Benefactor * to ſuit the Beneſit to 
muſt be ſuited the Condition of the Receiver; who 
0 the Conditi- muſt be, either his Superior, his Inferi- 
en of the Re- or, or his Equal; and that which would 
ceiver. de the higheſt Obligation imaginable to 
the one, would perhaps be as great a 
 Mockery, and Afﬀront to the other: As a Plate of bro- 
ken Meat (for the Purpoſe) to a rich Man, were an In- 
dignity, which to a poor Man is a Charity, The Be- 
nefits of Princes, and of great Men, are Honours, Offi- 
ces, Monies, profitable Commiſſions, Countenance, and 
Protection: The poor Man has nothing to preſent, but 
 Good-will, good Advice, Faith, Induſtry, the Service and 
Hazard of his Perſon, an early Apple peradventure, or 
ſome other cheap Curioſity : Equals indeed may corre- 
ſpond in kind; but whatſoever the Preſent be, or to 
whom ſoever we offer it, this general Rule muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that we always deſign the Good and Satisfaction 
of the Receiver; and never grant any Thing to his De- 
triment. Tis not for a Man to ſay, I was overcome 
by Importunity; for, when the Fever is off, we deteſt 
the Man that was prevailed upon to our Deſtruction. 1 
will no more undo a Man with his Will, than forbear 
ſaving him againſt it, It is a Benefit in ſome Caſes to 
grant, and in others to deny: So that we are rather to 
conſider the Advantage than the Deſire of the Petition- 
er. For, we may, in a Paſſion, earneſtly beg for (and 
take it ill to be denyed too) that very Thing, which, 
upon ſecond Thoughts, we may come to curſe, as the 
Occaſion of a molt pernicious Bounty, Never give any 
Thing that ſhall turn to Miſchief, Infamy, or Shame. [ 
will conſider another Man's Want, or Safety; but iv ag 
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not to forget my own: Unleſs in the Caſe of a very ex- 
cellent Perſon, and then 1 ſhall not much heed what 
becomes of myſelf. There's no giving of Water to a 
Man in a Fever; or putung a Sword into a Mad-man's 
Hand, He that lends a Man Money to carry him to a 
Bawdy-houſe, or a Weapon for his Revenge, makes 
- himſelf a Partaker of his Crime. * 
Hf that would make an * acceptable * An accep- 


Preſent, will pitch upon ſomething that fable Preſent, - 


is defired, ſought for, and hard to be 


found; that which he ſees no where elſe, and which 
few have; or at leaſt not in that Place or Seaſon ; ſome- 
thing that may be always in his Eye, and mind him of 


his Benefactor. If it be laſting and durable, ſo much 
the better; as Plate rather than Money; Statues, than 


Apparel, for it will ſerve as a Monitor, to mind the Re- 
ceiver of the Obligation, which the Preſenter cannot ſo 

handſomely do. However, let it not be improper, 
as Arms to a Woman; Books to a Clown; Toys to a 


Philoſopher : 1 will not give any Man that which he can- 


not receive; as if I threw a Ball to a Man without Hands; 
but 1 will make a Return, though he cannot receive it; 


: for, my Buſineſs is not to oblige him, but to free my- 


ſelf: nor any thing that may reproach a Man of his 


Vice, or Infirmity: As falſe Dice to a Cheat; Spec- 


tacles to a Man that's blind. Let it not be unſeaſonable - 
neither; as a furred Gown in Summer; an Umbrella in 
Winter. It enhances the Value of the Preſent, if it was 


never given to him by any Body elſe, nor by me to any 


bother; for, that which we give to every Body, is wel- 


come to no body. The Particularity does, much, but 
yet the ſame Thing may receive a different Eſtimate 
from ſeveral Perſons; for, there are Ways of marking and 
recommending it in ſuch a Manner, that if the ſame 
good Office be done to twenty People, every one of them 
thall reckon himſelf particularly obliged : As a cunning 


Whore, if the has a thouſand Sweethearts, will per- 


{wade every one of them, that ſhe loves him beſt. But 


this is rather the Artifige of Converſation, than the Vir- 


tue of. 3 Ly 
Tae Citizens of Megara ſent Am- + Let the Pre- 
baſlfadors to Alexander in the height ſent be fingular. 
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of his Glory, to offer him, as. a Compliment, the Free- 
dom of their City. Upon Alexander's ſmiling at the 
Propoſal, they told him, That it was a Preſent which 
they had never made, but to Hercules, and himſelf, 
; Whereupon, Alexander treated them kindly, and accep- 
ted of it; not for the Preſenters Sake, but becauſe they 
had joined him with 7/e-cules, how unreaſonably ſoever: 


ror Hercules conquered nothing for himſelf, but made 


it his Buſineſs to vindicate, and to protect the nuferable, 
Without any private Intereſt, or Deſign : But this intem- 
_ Perate young Man (whoſe Virtue was nothing elſe but a 
ſucceſsful Temerity) was trained up from his Youth in 
_ the Trade of Violence: The common Enemy of Man- 
| kind, as well of his Friends, as of his Foes, and one 
that valued himſelf upon being terrible to all Mortals : 
Never conſidering that the dulleſt Creatures are as dan- 
gerous, and as dreadful, as the fierceſt; for the Poiſon 
of a Toad, or the Tooth of a Snake will do a N 
I as fure as the Paw of a — 


The Maw of Obliging. 


HFREF is not any Peoefir fo 1 in iel but 
T it may yet be exceedingly ſweetened, and improv- 
ed by the Manner of conferring it. The Virtue, I know, _ 
reſts in the Intent; the Profit, in the judicious Applica- 
tion of the Matter; but, the Beauty and Ornament of 
an Obligation, lies in the Manner of it; and it is then 
perfect, when the Dignity of the Office is accompanied 
with all the Charms and Delicacies of Humanity, Good- 
nature and Addreſs: And with Diſpatch too; for, he 
that puts a Man off from time to time, was never gt 
at heart. 
5 yy Is the firſt Phe, whithierer we give, 
* Give „ let us do it ® frankly : A kind Benefac- 
tor makes a Man happy, as ſ as he 
can, and as much as he can, There ſhould be no De- 
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lay in a Benefit, but the Modeſty of the Receiver. If 
we cannot foreſce the Requeſt, let us however immedi- 
ately grant it, and by no means ſuffer the repeating of 
it. It is ſo grievous a Thing to ſay, I BEG; the ve- 
ry Word puts a Man out of Countenance; and it is a 


double Kindneſs, to do the Thing, and ſave an honeſt 


Man the Confuſion of a Bluſh. It comes too late, that 
comes for the Aſking; for nothing coſts us ſo dear, as 
that we-purchaſe with our Prayers: It is all we give e- 
ven for Heaven itſelf; and even there too, where our Pe- 
titions are at the faireſt, we chuſe rather to preſent them 
in ſecret Fjaculations, than by Word of Mouth. That 
is the laſting, and the acceptable Benefit, that meets the 
| Receiver halt way. The Rule is, we are to give, as 
we would receive, chearfully, quickly, and without He- 
ſitation; for there's no Grace in a Benefit, that ſticks to 
the Fingers. Nay, if there ſhould be Occaſion for De- 
lay, let us however not ſcem to deliberate; for demur- 
ring is next door to denying; and, fo long as we ſu- 
ſpend, fo long are we unwilling. It is a Court-humoyr, 
to keep People upon the Tenters; their Injuries are 
quick and ſudden, but their Benefits are flow. Great 
Miniſters love to rack Men with Attendance; and ac- 
count it an Oſtentation of their Power to hold their Sui- 
tors in hand, and to have many Witneſſes of their Inte- 
reſt. A Benefit ſhould be made acceptable by all poſ- 
fible Means, even to the End, that the Receiver, who 
is never to forget it, may bear it in his Mind with Sa- 
usfaction. There muſt be no Mixture of Sourneſs, Se- 
verity, Contumely, or Reproof, with our Obligations; 
nay, in caſe their ſhould be any Occaſion for ſo much as 
an Admonition, let it be referred to another Time. We 
are a great deal apter to remember Injuries than Benefits; 
and 'tis enough to forgive an Obligation, that has the 
Nature of an Offence. 8 
TukRR are ſome that ſpoil a good Cive chear- 
Office after it is done; and others in Yully. 
the very inſtant of doing it. There 
muſt be ſo much Intreaty and Importunity: Nay, if, 
we do but ſuſpect a Petitioner, we put on a four Face; 
look another Way; pretend Haſte, Company, Buſineſs 5” 
talk of other Matters, and keep him off with artificial 
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Delays, let his Neceſſities be never ſo preſſing; and 
when we are put to it at laſt, it comes ſo hard from us, 
_ thar *tis rather extorted than obtained; and not fo pro- 
perly the giving of a Bounty, as the quitting of a Man's 
Hold upon the Tug, when another is too ſtrong for him: 


So that this is but doing one Kindneſs for me, and an- 


other for himſelf; he gives for his own Quiet, after he 


% 


has tormented me with Difhculties and Delays. The 


Manner of ſaying or of doing any Thing, goes a great 


Way in the Value of the Thing elf, It was well faid 


of him that called a good Office that was done harſhly, 
and with an ill Will, A tony Piece of Bread ; tis ne- 
ceſſary for him that is hungry to receive it, but it almoſt 


chokes a Man in the going down. There muſt be no. 


Pride, Arrogance of Looks, or Tumour of Words in 


the beſtowing of Benefits; no Infolence of Behaviour, 
but a Modeſty of Mind, and a diligent Care to catch 


at Occaſions, and prevent Neceſſities. A Pauſe, an un- 


kind Tone, Word, Look or Action, deſtroys the Grace 
of a Courteſy, It corrupts a Bounty when it is accom- 
panied with State, Haughtinefs and Elation of Mind in 
the giving of it. Some have the Trick of ſhifting off 
4 Suitor with a Point of Wit, or a Cavil. As in the 


Cafe of the Cynick that begged a Talent of Antigo nus 
That's tco much, ſays he, for a Cynick to aſk; when he 


fell to a Penny, That's too little, fays he, for a Prince 


to give. He might have found a Way to have com- 
pounded this Controverſy, by giving him a Penny, as to 


a Cynick; and a Talent as from a Prince, Whatſoever 


we beſtow, let it be done with a frank and a chearful 
 Ceuntenance : A Man muſt not give with his Hand, and; 
deny with his Looks. He that gives quickly gives wil- 
lingly. RE F be a AS g2 

g LIP W᷑E are hkewife * to accompany good 
* Accompany Deeds with good Words, and ſay (for the 
good Deeds Purpoſe) Why ſhould you make ſuch a 


avith good Matter of this? why did not you come 
Morat. to me ſooner? Why would you make uſe 


& any Body elſe? I take it ill that you 
* ſhould bring me a Recommendation; Pray let there be 


no more of this; but when. you have Occaſion hereafter, 
come ta me upon your 6wn Account, That's the glori- 
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ous Bounty, when the Receiver can ſay to himfelf, hat 
a bleſſed Day has this been to me! Never was any Thing 
done fo generouſly, fo tenderly, with ſo good a Grace, 
What is it I would: not do to jerve this Man! A thous 
and Times as much another i ay could not have given me 
this Sutis/a%ion, In ſuch a Caſe, let the Benefit be never 
fo conſiderable, the Manner of conferring it is yet the 
'pobleſt Part. Where there is Harthneſs of Language, 
Countenance, or Behaviour, a Man had better be with- 
out it, A flat Denial is infinitely before a vexatious De- 
lay; as a quick Death is a Mercy compared with a lin- 
gring Torment. But to be put to Waitings and Inter- 
ceſhons, after a Promiſe is pait, is a Cruelty intolerable. 
"Tis troubleſome to ſtay long for a Benefit, let it be 
never ſo great; and he that holds me necdleſly in Pain, 
loſes two precious I hings, Lime, and the Proof of 
Friendſhip. Nay, the very Hint of a Man's Wants comes 
many Times too late. I had Money, ſaid Socrates, 
I avould buy vie a Cloe. They that knew he wanted 
one ſhould have prevented the very Intimation of that 
Want. It is not the Value of the Preſent, but the Be- 
 _nevolence of the Mind, that we are to conlider. He 
| gave me but a little, but, it was generoufly, and frankly 
done; it was a little cut of a little; e gave it me 
 evithout aſking ; he pref? it upen me ; be watched the Op- 
portunity of doing it, and took it as an Obligation upon 
himſelf, On the other ſide, many Benefits are great in 
ſhew, but little or nothing perhaps in Effect; when 
they come hard, ſlow, or at unawares. That which is 
given with Pride and Oſtentation, is rather an Ambition 
than a Bounty. CL owt 1 
SoMeE Favours are to be conferred in *SomreFavours 
* public: others in private. In public, in public, o- 
the Rewards of great Actions; as Ho- ers in pri- 
nours, Charges, or whatſoever elſe gives vate. 
a Man Reputation in the World; burt, 3 
the good Offices we do for a Man in Want, Diſtreſs, or 
under Reproach; theſe ſhould be known only to thoſe 
that have the Benefit of them. Nay, not to them nei- 
ther, if we can handſomely conceal it from whence the 
Favour come: For the Secrecy, in many Caſes, is a. 
main Part of the Benefit. There was a good Man that 
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had a Friend, who was both poor and ſick, and atham- 
ed to own his Condition: He privately conveyed a Bag 
of Money under his Pillow, that he might ſeem rather 
to find than receive it. Provided I know that I give it, 
no Matter for his knowing from whence it comes that 
receives it. Many a Man ſtands in need of Help, that 
has not the Face to confeſs it: If the Diſcovery may 
give Offence, let it he concealed: He that gives it to be 
{een, would never relieve a Man in the Dark, It would 
be too tedious to run through all the Niceties that may 
| aw upon this Subject. But, in two Words he muſt 

e a wie, a friendly, and a well-bred Man, that per- 
fectly acquits bimſelf in the Art, and Duty of Oblige- 
ing; for all his Actions muſt be ſquared according to 
tic Meatures of Civility, Good-nature and Diſcretion. 


ES va”, 
A 


CF 7 E have already ſpoken of Benefts in gene ral, the 
Matter, and the Iutention, together with the 
Manner of conferring them. It follows now, in Courſe, 
to ſay ſomething of the Value of them; which is rate- 
ed, either by the good they do us, or by the Incon- 
venience they {ave us, and has no other Standard than 
that of a judicious Regard to Circumſtance, and Oc- 
caſion. | Suppoſe I fave a Man from Drowning, the 
Advantage of Life is all one to him, from what Hand 
ſoever it comes, or by what Means: But, yet there 
may be a vaſt Difference in the Obligation. I may do 
it with Hazard, or with Security; with Trouble, or 
with Eeſe; willing, or by Compulſion; upon Inter- 
ceſſion, or without it: I may have a Proſpect of Vain- 
glory or Profit: I may do it in Kindneſs to another, 
or an hundred By-erds to myfelf ; and every Point does 
exceedingly vary the Cafe, Two Perſons may part with 
che ſame Sum of Money, and yet not the ſame Benefit: 

„ 
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The one had it of his ow-, and it was but a Iitile out 


of a great deal; the other borrowed it, and beſtowed it 


upon me that which he wanted for himſelf. Two Boys 
were ſent out to fetch a certain Perſon to their Maſter : 
The one of them hunts up and down, and comes home 
again weary, without finding him; the other falls to 
play with his Companions at the Wheel of Fortune, 
ſees him by Chance paſſing by, delivers him his Errand, 
and brings him. He that found him by Chance de- 
| ſerves to be puniſhed; and he that ſought for him, and 
miiled him, to be rewarded for his good Will. 
| Ix ſome Caſes we value“ the Thing; 
in others the Labour, and Attendance, * We value the 
What can be more precious than good Thing, the La- 
| Manners, good Letters, Life and Health? bour or Atten- 
and yet we pay our Phyſicians and Tu- dance. 5 
tors only for their Service in their Pro- 7 
feſſions. If we buy Things cheap, it matters not, ſo 
long as tis a Bargain: Tis no Obligation from the Sel- 
ler, if no Body elſe will give him more for it. What 
would not a Man give to be ſet aſhore in a Tempeſt? 
For a Houſe in a Wilderneſs? A Shelter in a Storm? 
A Fire or a Bit of Meat when a Man's pinched with 
Hunger or Cold? A Defence againſt Thieves, and a 
_ thouſand other Matters of Moment, that coſt but little? 
And yet we know that the Skipper has but his Freight 
for our Paſſage ; and the Carpenters and Bricklayer do 
their Work by the Day. Thoſe are many times the 
_ greateſt Obligations, in truth, which in vulgar Opinion 
are the ſmalleſt: As Comfort to the Sick, Poor, Cap- 
tives; good Counſel, keeping of People from Wicked- 
neſs, We. Wherefore we thould reckon ourſelves to 
owe moſt for the nobleſt Benefits. If the Phyſician adds 
Care and Friendſhip to the Duty of his Calling; and 
the Tutor to the common Method of his Buſineſs; 1 am 
to eſteem of them as the neareſt of my Relations: for, 
to watch with me; to be troubled tor me; and to 
put off all other Patients for my Sake, is a particular 
Kindneſs : and ſo it is in my Tutor, if he takes more. 


Pains with me than with the reſt of my Fellows. It is , 


not enough, in this Caſe, to pay the one his Fees, and 
the other his Salary z | but 1 am indebted to them over and 
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above for their Friendſhip. The meaneſt of Mechanics, 
if he does his Work with Induſtry, and Care, tis an u- 
ſual Thing to caſt in ſomething by Way of Reward, 
more than the bare Agreement: And, ſhall we deal 
Worſe with the Preſervers of our Lives, and the Refor- 
mers of our Manners ? He that gives me himſelf (if he 
be worth taking) gives the greateſt Benefit: And, this 
is the Preſent which #/chines, a poor Diſciple of Socra- 
tes, made to his Maſter, and as a Matter of great Con- 
 fideration: Others may have given you much, ſays he, 
but 1 am the only Man that has left nothing to himſelf: 
This Gift, ſays Socrates, you ſhall never repent of, for 
FT will take Care to return it better than I found it : So 
that a brave Mind can never want Matter for Liberal- 
ty in the meaneſt Condition; for, Nature has been fo 
kind to us, that where we have nothing of Fortune's 
we may beſtow ſomething of our own. _ * 
5 Ir fails out often that a Benefit is 
+ 4 Benefit followed with an Injury; let which 
 folliwed by an will be foremoſt, it is with the latter, 
fury. as with one Writing upon another; it 
. does in a great Meaſure hide the for- 
mer, and keep it from appearing, but it does not quite 
take it away. We may in ſome Caſes divide them, and 
both requite the one, and revenge the other; or other 
wiſe compare them, to know whether 1 am Creditor, 
or Debitor. You have obliged me in my Servant, but 
wounded me in my Brother; you have faved my Son, 
but have deſtroyed my Father: In this Inſtance, I will 
allow as much as Piety, and Juſtice, and Good-nature 
will bear; but I am not willing to ſet an Injury againſt 
a Benefit, I would have ſome Reſpect to the Time; 
the Obligation came firit ; and then, perhaps, the one 
Was deſigned; the other againſt his Will: under theſe 
Conſiderations I would amplify the Benefit, and leſſen 
the Injury; and extinguiſh the one with the other; 
nay, I would pardon the Injury even without the Be- 
nefit, but much more ter it, Not that a Man can be 
bound by one Benefit to ſuffer all Sorts of Injuries; for, 
there are ſome Caſes wherein we he under no Obliga- 
tion for a Benefit; becauſe a greater Injury abſolves 
it: As for Example, a Man helps me out of a Law- 
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Suit, and afterwards commits a Rape upon my Daugh- 
ter; where the following Impiety canceis the antece- 
dent Obligation. A Man lends a little Money, and then 
ſets my Houſe on Fire: the Debtor is here turned Cre- 
ditor, when the Injury out-weighs the Benefit. Nay, 
if a Man does but ſo much as repent the good Office 
done, and grow ſour and Inſolent upon it; and upbraid 
me with it: It he did it only for his own Sake, or 
for any other Reaſon, than for mine; | am in ſome De- 
gree, more or leſs, acquitted of the Obligation, I am 
not at all beholden to him that makes me the Inſtru- 
ment of his own Advantage, He that does me good 
for his own Sake, I'll do him good for mine, 
_  Supyost a Man makes Suit for * a 
Place, and cannot obtain it, but upon * The Cafe of 
the Ranſom of Ten Slaves out of the a conditional 
Gallies. If there be Ten, and 9 hre, Redemption. 
they owe him nothing for their Redemp- 

tion; but they are indebted to him for the Choice, 
where he might have taken Ten others as well as 
theſe. Put the Caſe again, that by an Act of Grace ſo 
many Priſoners are to be releaſed ; their Names to be 
drawn by Lot, and mine happens to come out among 
the reſt ; One Part of my Obligation is to him that put 
me in a Capacity of Freedom; and, the other is to Pro- 
vidence, for my being one of that Number, The great- 
eſt Benefits of all have no Witneſſes, but. lie concealed 
in the C conſcience, 
Tukxk's a great Difference betwixt a common Obli- 
gation, and a particular; he that lends 
my Country Money, obliges me only F Obligations 
as a Part of the whole, Plats croſſed common and 
the River, and the Ferry-Man would per ſonal, 

take no Money of him: He reflected | 
upon it as an Honour done to himſelf, and told him, 
That Plato was in Debt. But Plato, when he found 
it to be no more than he did for others, recalled his 
Word, For, ſays he, Plato will owe nothing in particu- 
lar, for a Benefit in common ; what Ice with others, 
LT avill pay with therm. 

sour will have it, that the Neceſſity + Obligations 
1 of wiſhing a Man well is ſome Abate- way Neceſſity. 


A 
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ment to the Obligation in the doing of him a good Of-* 


fice. But, I ſay, on the contrary, that it is the great- 
er, becauſe the Good-will cannot be changed. Tis one 
thing to ſay, That a Man could not but do me this or 
that Civility, becauſe he was forced to it; and another 
thing, That he could not quit the good will of doing it. 
In the former Caſe, I am a Debtor to him that impoſ- 
eth the Force; in the other to himſelf. The unchange- 
able Good-will is an indiſpenſible Obligation; and, to 
ſay, that Nature cannot go out of her Courſe, does not 
diſcharge us, / what we owe to Providence, Shall he 
be ſaid to will, that may change his Mind the next Mo- 
ment? And, mall we queſtion the Will of the Almigh- 
ty, whoſe Nature admits no Chance? Muſt the Stars 
quit their Stations and fall foul upon one another? Muſt 
the Sun ſtand ſtill in the middle of his Courſe, and Hea- 
ven and Earth drop into Confuſion? Muſt a devouring 
Fire ſeize upon the Univerſe; the Harmony of the Crea- 
tion be diffolved; and the whole Frame of Nature ſwal- 
lowed up in a dark Abyſs? And will nothing leſs than 
this ſerve to convince the World of their audacious and 
impertinent Follies ? It is not to fay, that, Theſe heaven- 
ly Bodies are not made fer us ; for, in part they are ſo ; 
and we are the better for their Virtues and Motions, = 
_ Whether we will or no: Though undoubtedly the prin- 
cipal Cauſe is the unalterable-Law of God. Providence 
is not moved by any Thing from without; but the Di- 


vine Will is an everlaſting Law; an immutable 3 


and the Impoſhbility of Variation proceeds from God's 

Purpoſe of Preſerving ; for he never repents of his firſt 
Counſels. It is not with our heavenly as with our earth- 
1y Father. God thought of us, and provided for us, be- 
fore he made us: (for unto him all future Events are 
preſent:) Man was not the Work of Chance; his Mind 
carries him above the Flight of Fortune, and naturally a- 
ſpires to the Contemplation of Heaven, and divine My- 
ſteries. How deſperate à Phrenzy is it now, to under 
value; nay to contemn, and diſclaim theſe divine Bleſ- 

ſings, without Which we are utterly incapabec of 8 


ing any other! 3 
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CHAP, IK. 
Av honeſt Man cannot be outdone in 
e 


I paſſes in the World for a generous, and a mag 
nificent Saying, that, Tig a Shame for a Man to be 


outdone in Courteſy : And tis worth the while to exa- 
mine both the Truth of it, and the Miſtake. Firſt, there 
can be no Shame in a virtuous Emulation; and, ſecond» 


| ly, there can be no Victory without croſling the Cudgels, 
and yielding the Cauſe. One Man may have the Ad- 
vantages of Strength, of Means, of Fortune; and this 


z will undoubtedly operate upon the Events of good Pur- 


poſes, but yet without any Diminution to the Virtue. 


The good Will may be the ſame in both, and yet one 
may have the Heels of the other: For it is not in a 


good Office as in a Courſe; where he wins the Plate 
that comes firſt to the Poſt : And even there alſo, Chance 


has many times a great hand in the Succeſs. Where the 
_ Conteſt is about Benefits, and that the one has not only 


a good Will, but Matter to work upon; and a Power 


to put the good Intention in Execution: And the other 


has barely a good Will, without either the Means or the 


Occaſion of a Requital ; if he does but affectionately wiſh 


it, and endeavour it ; the latter 1s no more overcome, in 


Courteſy, than he is in Courage, that dies with his Sword 
in his Hand, and his Face to the Enemy, and, without 
ſhrinking, maintains his Station: For where Fortune is 


partial, tis enough that the good Will is equal, There 
are two Errors in this Propoſition 2 Firſt, to imply that 
a good Man wy be overcome; and then to imagine 
that any thing ſhameful can befal him. The Spartans 


prohibited all thoſe Exerciſes where the Victory was 


declared by the Confeſſion of the Contendent. The 
300 Fabii were never ſaid to be conquered, but lain; 
nor Regulus to be overcome, though he was taken Pri- 


fmer by the Carthoginians. The Mind may ſtand firm 
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under the greateſt Malice and Iniquity of Fortune; and 
yet the Giver and Receiver continue upon equal Terms: 
As we reckon it a drawn Battle, when two Combatants 
are parted though the one has loſt more Blood than the 
other. He that knows how to owe a Courteſy, and 
Heartily wiſhes that he could requite- it, is invincible ; 
fo that every Man may be as grateful as he pleaſes. 
Tis your Happineſs to give, tis my Fortune that I can 
only receive, What Advantage now has your Chance 
ever my Virtue ? But, there are ſome Men that have 
philoſophized themſelves almoſt out of the Senſe of hu- 
man Affections; as Diogenes, that walked naked and 
unconcerned through the middle of Alexander's Trea- 
| fares, and was as well in other Mens Opinions, as in his 
own, even above Alexander himſelf, who, at that time, 
had the whole World at his Feet: For there was more 
that the one ſcorned to take, than that the other had in 
his Power to give; and it is a greater Generoſity for 
a Beggar to refuſe Money, than for a Prince to beſtow + 
it. This is a remarkable Inſtance of an immoveable 
Mind; and there's hardly any contending with it; but 
a Man is never the leſs valiant for being worſted by 
an invulnerable Enemy; nor the Fire one jot the weak 
er, for not conſuming an incombuſtible Body; nor a 
Sword ever a whit the worſe for not cleaving a Rock 
that is impenetrable; neither is a grateful Mind over- 
come for want of an anſwerable Fortune. No matter 
for the Inequality of the things given, and received, 
ſo long as, in point of good Affection, the two Parties 
| Rand upon the Level. It is no Shame not to overtake a 
Man, if we follow him as faſt as we can. That Tumour 
of a Man, the vain glorious lexander, was uſed to make 
his Boaſt, that never any Man went beyond him in Bene- 
fits; and yet he lived to ſee a poor Fellow in a Tub, to 
whom there was nothing that he could give, and from 
whom there was nothing that he could take away. 
© © Nox is it always neceſſary for a poor 
A auiſe Friend Man to fly to the Sanctuary of an in- 
is the nobleſt of vincible Mind, to quit ſcores with the 
Preſents,  Bounties of a plentiful Fortune; but 
it does often fall out that the Returns 
which he cannot make in And, are more than ſupplied 


but Craft ; for he was | 
of ſomething which might poſhbly have been unworthy 
of him: Beſide that he was a Man of Liberty, and loth 
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in Dignity and Value. Archelaus, a King of Macedon» 
invited Socrates to his Palace; but he excuſed himſelf, 
as unwilling to rgceive greater Benefits than he was able 
to requite. This enge was not Pride in Socrates, 
raid of being forced to accept 


to make himſelf a voluntary Slave. The Truth of it is, 


that Arebelaus had more need of Socrates, than Socrates 
of Archelaus ; for he wanted a Man to teach him the 
Art of Life and Death, and the Skill of Government ; 
and to read the Book of Nature to him, and ſhew him 


the Light at Noon-day : He wanted a Man, that, when 
the Sun was in an Eclipſe, and he had locked himſelf up 


in all the Horror and Deſpair imaginable; he wanted a 
Man, I ſay, to deliver him from his Apprehenſions, and 


to expound the Prodigy to him, by telling him, That 
there was no more in't, than only that the Moon was got 
betwixt the Sun and the Earth, and all would be well 


again E Let the World judge now, whether 


Archelaus his Bounty, or Socrates his Philoſophy, would 


have been the greater Preſent: He does not underſtand 
the Value of Wiſdom and Friendſhip, that does not know 
a wiſe Friend to be the nobleſt of Preſents, A Rarity 


ſcarce to be found, not only in a Family, but in an Age; 
and no where more wanted than where there ſeems to be 


the greateſt Store. The greater a Man is, the more need 

he has of him; and the more Dithculty there is both of 
finding, and of knowing him. Nor is it to be ſaid, that, 
I cannot requite ſuch a Benefactor, becauſe 1 am poor, 


and have it not ; I can give good Counſel; a Converſa- 


tion, wherein he may both take Delight, and Profit; Free- 


dom of Diſcourſe, without Flattery; kind Attention, 


where he deliberates; and Faith inviolable, where he 


truſts; I may bring him to a Love and Knowledge of 


Truth, deliver him from the Errors of his Credulity, and 


teach him to diſtinguiſh betwixt Friends and Paraſites. 
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W 
The Queſtion diſcuſſed, Whether or no a 
Moan may give, or return a Benefit to 
1 ERE are many Caſes wherein a Man ſpeaks of 
himſelf as of another. As for Example, I may 


tant myſelf for this; 1 am angry at myſelf; I hate n ͤ 
felf for that, And this way of ſpeaking has raiſed a 


Diſpute among the Sroicks, Whether or no a Man may give 


or return a Benefit to himſelf, For, ſay they, if I may 
hurt myſelf, I may oblige myſelf ; and, that which were 
a Benefit to another Body, why is it not ſo to myſelf ? 
And why am I not as criminal in being ungrateful to 
myſelf, as if IL were ſo to another Body? And the Caſe 
is the ſame in Flattery, and ſeveral other Vices; as on 
the other fide, it is a Point of great Reputation for a 


| Man to command himſelf, Plato thanked Socrates for 


what he had /earned of him; and why might not S- 
_ Crates as well thank Plato for that which he had taught 
him? That which you want, ſays Plato, borrow it of 
yourſelf. And why may I not as well give to myſelf, as 


lend? If I may be angry with myſelf, I may thank my= _ 


 felf; and, if 1 chide myſelf, I may as well commend 
myſelf, and do myſelf Good as well as Hurt: There's 
the {ame Reaſon of Contraries. It is a common thing to 
ſay, Such a Man hath done himſelf an Injury. If an In- 
jury, why not a Benefit? But, I ſay, that no Man can 
be a Debtor to himſelf; for the Benefit muſt naturally 
| precede the Acknowledgment; and a Debtor can no 
more be without a Creditor, than a N ae without a 
Wife. Some body muſt give, that ſome body may re- 
ceive; and 'tis neither Giving nor Receiving, the paſ- 
ſing of a thing from one hand to the other. What if a 
Man ſhould be ungrateful in the Caſe? There's nothing 
loſt; for he that gives it has it: And he that gives, and 
he that receives, are one and the ſame Perſon. Now, 
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properly ſpeaking, no Man can be ſaid to beſtow any 
thing upon himſelf; for he obeys his Nature that 
prompts every Man to do himſelf all the Good he can. 
Shall I call him Liberal that gives to himſelf ; or Good- 
natured that pardons himſelf ; or pitiful that is affected 
with his own Misfortunes ? That which were Bounty, 
Clemency, Compaſſion, to another, to myſelf is Nature. 
A Benefit is a voluntary thing; but to do Good to my- 
ſelf is a thing neceſſary. Was ever any Man commended 
for getting out of a Ditch, or for helping himſelf againſt 
Thieves? Or, what if I ſhould allow, that a Man may 


confer a Benefit upon himſelf; yet he cannot owe it; for 


he returns it in the ſame Inſtant that he receives it. No 
Man gives, owes, or makes a Return, but to another 
How can one Man do that, to which two Parties are 
_ requiſite in ſo many Reſpects? Giving and Receiving muſt 
go backward and forward, betwixt two Perſons. If a 
Man give to himſelf, he may ſel} to himſelf: But to ſell 
is to alienate a thing, and to tranſlate the Right of it to 
another; now, to make a Man both the Grver and Re- 
ceiver, is to unite two Contraries. That's a Benefit, 
which, when it is given, may poſſibly not be requited ;, 
but he that gives to himſelf, muſt neceſſarily receive 
what he gives. Beſide that, all Benefits are given for 
the Receiver's Sake, but that which a Man does for him- 
ſelf, is for the Sake of the Giver. | FE 

T nis is one of thoſe Subtilties, which, though hardly 
worth a Man's while, yet it is not Labour abſolutely 
loſt neither. There is more of Trick and Artifice it it, 
than Solidity : And yet there's Matter of Diverſion too; 
enough perhaps to paſs away a Winter's Evening, and 
keep a Man waking that's heavy-headed.. 


5 
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NA F. . 
How far one Man may be obliged for a 
mw Benefit done to another. 
HE Queſtion now before us requires Diſſinction, 
. and Caution. For though it be both natural and 
generous, to with wellto my Friend's Friend; yet a, Se- 
comd-hand Benefit does not bind me any farther, than to. 
a Second-hand Gratitude : So that I may receive great 
 SatisfaQtion and Advantage from a good Office done to 
my Friend, and yet he unden no Obligation myſelf. Or, 
if any Man thinks otherwiſe, I muſt aſk him, in the firſt 
Place, Where it begins? and how far it extends? that 
it may not be boundleſs. Suppoſe a Man obliges the 
Son; does that Obligation work upon the Father? And 
why not upon the Uncle too ? The Brother ? The Wife? 
The Siſter? The Mother? Nay, upon all that have a- 
ny Kindneſs for him? And upon all the Lovers of his 


* 


- Friends? and upon all that love them too? and fo in 


infßuitum. In this Caſe we muſt have Recourſe, as is 
ſaid heretofore, to the Intention of the Benefactor; and 
ix the Obligation upon him, unto whom the Kindneſs: 
Was directed. If a Man manures my Ground, keeps my 
Houſe from burning or falling, tis a Benefit to me, for 
I'm the better for't, and my Houſe and Land are inſen- 
fible. But if he ſave the Life of my Son, the Benefit 
is to my Son : It is a Joy and a Comfort to me, but no 
Obligation 1 am as much concerned as I ought to be, 
in the Health, the Felicity, and the Welfare of my Son; 
und happy in the Enjoyment of him; and I ſhoùld be as 
unhappy as is poſſible in his Loſs; but it does not follow, 
that { muſt of neceſſity lie under an Obligation, for being 
either happier, or leſs miſerable, by another body's 
Means. There are ſome Benefits, which, altho' con- 

| ferred upon one Man, may yet work upon others; as a 
Sum of Money may be given to a poor Man for his own 

| ſake, which, in the Conſequence, proves the Relief of his 
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whole Family; but ſtill the immediate Receiver is the 
Debtor for it; for the Queſtion is not, to whom it comes 
afterwards to be transferred, but who is the Principal? 
And upon whom it was firſt beltowed ? My Son's Life is 
as dear to me as my own; and, in ſaving him, you pre- 
ſerve me too: In this Caſe I will acknowledge my ſelf o- 
bliged to you; that is to ſay, in my Son's Name; for in 
my own, and in Strictneſs, I am not: but I am content 
to make myſelf a voluntary Debtor. What if he had 


borrowed Money? My paying of it does not at all make 


it my Debt, It would put me to the Bluſh perhaps to 
have him taken in Bed with another Man's Wife; but 
that does not make me an Adulterer. It is a wonderful 


Delight and Satisfaction that I receive in his Safety; but, | 


ſtill this Good is not a Benefit, A Man may be the bet- 
ter for an Animal, a Plant, a Stone: But there mult be a 
Will, an Intention, to make it an Obligation, You ſave 
the Son without ſo much as knowing the Father: Nay, 


without ſo much as thinking of him; and, perhaps, you 


would have done the ſame thing, even if you had hated 
him. But without any further Alteration of Dialogue; 


the Concluſion is this; if you meant him a Kindneſs, he 


is anſwerable for it; and I may enjoy the Fruit of it, 
without being obliged by it. But if it was done for my. 
ſake, then am 1 accountable. Or howſoever, upon any 
Occaſion, I am ready to do you all the kind Offices ima- 
ginable; not as the Return of a Benefit, but as the Ear- 
neſt of a Friendſhip : which you are not to challenge nei- 


ther, but to entertain as an Act of Honour and of Juſtice, 


rather than of Gratitude, If a Man find the Body of my 
dead Father, in a Deſart, and give it Burial ;. if he did it 


as to my Father, I am beholden to him: But, if the Body 


was unknown to him, and that he would have done the 
{ame thing, for any other Body, I am no farther concern- 
ed in it, than as a Piece of public Humanity,  _- 

Tux are moreover ſome Caſes, wherein an un- 
worthy Perſon may be * obliged, for 


| the ſake of others; and the ſottiſh Ex- An unwore 


tract of an ancient Nobility may be pre- thyPerſon may 


of Yeſterday's ſtanding. And it is but 


the ſake of 
reaſonable to pay a Reverence even to 


ferred before a better Man, that is but 1 wap for 
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more Wr. the Memory of eminent Virues. He 
chat 18 not illuſtrious in himſelf, may yet 

be reputed ſo in the Right of his Anceſtors. And there 
is a Gratitude to be entailed upon the Offspring of famous 
Progenitors, Was it not for the Father's Sake that Cicero 
the Son was made Conſul? And was it not the Eminence 
of ane Pompey, that raiſed and dignified the reſt of his 
Family? How came Caligula to be Emperor of the 
World? a Man fo cruel, that he ſpilt Blood as greedily 
as if he were to drink it? the Empire was not given to 
himſelf, but to his Father Germanicus : A braver Man 
delcrved that for him, which he could never have chal- 
lenged upon his own Merit. What was it that preferred 
Fabius Perjicus ? (whole very Mouth was the uncleaneſt 
Part about him :) What was it, but the three hundred of 
that t amily that ſo generouſly oppoſed the Ty bor the 
Safety of the Commonwealth. 

By Nay, * Providence itſelf is -gpaci: 
2 Providence it= ous to the wicked Poſterity of an Ho- 
elf is gracious 10 nourable Race. The Counſels of 
the wicked Peſte- Heaven are guided by Wiſdom, 
rity of an Honou- Mercy, and Juſtice, Some Men are 
rable Race. made Kings for their proper Virtues, 
without any Reſpect to their Prede- 
ceſſors. Others for their Anceſtors ſakes, whoſe Vir- 
tues, though neglected i in their Lives, come to be after- 
ward rewarded in their Iſſues. And, it is but Equality, 
that our Gratitude ſhould extend as far as the Influence 
of their heroical Actions and Examples, 


* H A P. XII. 
The Benefattor muſt have | 10 Erd. 


E come now to the; main Point of the Matter in 

ueſtion; that is to ſay, Whether or no it be a 
thing deſirable in vitſelf, the Giving and Receiving of Be- 
nefits ? there is a Sect of Philoſophers that accounts no- 
thing valuable, but what is profitable; ; and ſo makes all 
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Virtue mercenary : An unmanly Miſtake, to imagine that 
the Hope of Gain, or Fear of Loſs, ſhould make a Man 
either the more or the leſs honeſt. As who ſhould ſay, 
What ſpall I get by it, and I'll be an honeft Man? 
Whereas on the contrary, Honeſty is a thing in itſelf to 
be purchaſed at any rate. It is not for a Body to ſay, /z 
will be a Charge; a Hazard; | ſhall give Offence, &c, 
My Buſineſs is to what I ought to do: All other Conſi- 
derations are foreign to the Office, Whenſoever my 
Duty calls me, tis my Part to attend, without ſcrupu- 
lizing upon Forms or Difficulties. Shall 1 ſee an honeſt 
Man oppreſſed at the Bar and not aſſiſt him, for fear of 
. & Court-Fattion ? Or not ſecond him upon the High- 
way againſt Thieves for fear of a Broken-head ? And 


chuſe rather to fit ſtill the quiet Spectator of Fraud and 


Violence? Why will Men be juſt, temperate, gene - 
rous, brave, but becauſe it carries along with it Fame, 
and a good Conſcience ? And for the ſame Reaſon, and 
no other, (to apply it to the Subject in hand) let a Man 
| alſo be bountiful, The School of Epicurus, I'm ſure, 
will never ſwallow that Doctrine; (this effeminate Tribe 
of lazy and voluptuous Philoſophers; they'll tell you, 
that Virtue is but the Servant and Vaſſal of Pleaſure, 
No, ſays Epicurus, 1 am not for Pleaſure neither, with- 
out Virtue, But, why then for Pleaſure, fay I, before 
Virtue ? Not that the Streſs of the Controverſy lies upon 
the Order only; for the Poaber of it, as well as the 
Dignity is now under Debate, It is the Office of Vir- 
tue to ſuperintend, to lead, and to govern; but the 
Parts you have aſſigned it, are, to ſubmit, to follow, and 
to be under Command. But this, you'll ſay, is nothing 
to the Purpoſe, ſo long as both ſides are agreed, that there 
can be no Happineſs without Virtue: Take away That, _ 
lays Epicurus, and I'm as little a Friend to Pleaſure as 
you. The Pinch in ſhort, is this, whether Virtue itſelf be 
the ſupreme Good, or only the Cauſe of it? It is not the 
inverting of the Order that will clear this Point; (though 


it is a very prepoſterous Error, to ſet that firſt which 


ſhould be laſt.) It does not half ſo much offend me, 
ranging of Pleaſure before Virtue, as the very comparing 

of them; and the bringing of two Oppoſites, and profeſ- 
ſed Enemies, into any fort of Competition. 
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Tur Drift of this Diſcourſe is, to ſupport the Cauſe | 
of Benefits; and to prove, that it is a mean and diſho- 

| nourable thing, to give, for any other 
* Give only for End, than for * Grving-ſake, He that 


_ Giving-ſake, gives for Gain, Profit, or any By-end, 


| _ deſtroys the very Intent of Bounty; for 
it falls only upon thoſe that do not want; and perverts 
the charitable Inclinations of Princes and great Men, 


who cannot reaſonably propound to themſelves any ſuch 


End. What does the Sun get by travelling about the 


Univerſe ; by viſiting and comforting all the Corners of 


the Earth? Is the whole Creation made, and ordered 
for the Good of Mankind, and every particular Man, on- 
ly for the Good of himſelf ? There paſſes not an. Hour 


of our Lives, wherein we do not enjoy the Bleſſings of 


Providence without Meaſure, and without Intermiſſion. 


And what Deſign can the Almighty have upon ns, who 


is in himſelf full, ſafe, and inviolable ? If he ſhould give 
only for his own ſake, what would become of poor Mot - 
tals, that have nothing to return him at beſt, but dutiful 
Ackowledgments? It is putting out of a Benefit to In- 


tereſt, only to beſtow where we may place it to Advan · 
AE bo EY Foe lara. = 10s we ae 


LET us be liberal thes, after the Example of our oreat 


Creator; and give to others, with the ſame Confiderati- 


on that he gives us. Epicurus his 


„Je Epicure- Anſwer will be to this, That God gives 
ans deny a Pro- no Benefits at all, but turns his Back 


vidence, tube Sto- upon the World; and, without any 


icks aſſert it. Concern for us, leaves Nature to take 


her Courſe: And whether he does a- 


ny thing himſelf, or nothing, he takes no notice howe- 
ver, either of the Good, or the Ill that is done here be- 


low. If there were not an ordering and over-ruling Pro- 


vidence; How comes it (ſay I on the other fide) that the 


Univerſality of Mankind ſhould ever have fo unanimouſly 


agreed in the Madneſs of Worſhipping a Power that can 
neither hear nor help us? Some Bleſſings are freely gi- 


ven us; others upon our Prayers are granted us; and e- 


very Day brings forth Inſtances of great, and ſeaſonable 


Mercies. There never was yet any Man ſo inſerffible, as 


not to feel, ſee, and underſtand a Deity in the ordinary 
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Methods of Nature; though many have been fo obſti- 
nately ungrateful, as not to oy it: Nor is any Man 
ſo wretched, as not to be a Partaker in that divine Boun- 
ty. Some Beneſits, tis true, may appear to be . y 
divided. But, tis no ſmall matter yet that we poſſeſs in 
common; and which Nature has beſtowed upon us in her 
very ſelf. If God be not bountiful, whence is it that 
we have all that we pretend to? That which we give, 
and that which we deny; that which we Jay up, and that 
which we ſquander away? Thoſe innumerable Delights, 
for the Entertainment of our Eyes, our Ears, and our 
Underſtandings ? Nay, that copious Matter even for Lu- 
Kury itſelf ? For, care is taken, not only for our Neceſ- 
| fities, but alſo for our Pleaſures, and for the gratifying 
of all our Senſes, and Appetites. So many pleaſant Groves; 
fruitful, and ſalutary Plants; ſo many fair Rivers that 
ſerve us, both for Recreation, Plenty, and Commerce. 
Viciſſitudes of Seaſons; Varieties of Food, by Nature 
made ready to our hands; and the whole Creation itſelf 
ſubjected to Mankind for Health, Medicine, and Domi- 
nion. We can be thankful to a Friend for a few Acres, 
or a little Money; and yet for the Freedom and Com- 
mand of the whole Earth, and for the great Benefits of 
our Being, as Life, Health, and Reaſon, we look upon 
ourſelves as under no Obligation. If a Man beſtows up- 
on us a Houſe that is delicately beautified with Paintings, 
Statues, Gildings, and Marble, we make a mighty Buſi- 
neſs of it, and yet it lies at the Mercy of a Puff of Wind, 
and the Snuff of a Candle, and a hundred Accidents, to 
lay it in the Duſt, And, is it nothing now to ſleep un- 
der the Canopy of Heaven, where we have the Globe of 
the Earth for our Place of Repoſe, and the Glories of the 
Heavens for our Spectacle ? How comes it that we ſhould 
ſo muck value what we have, and yet at the ſame time 
be ſo unthankful for it? Whence is it that we have our 
Breath, the Comforts of Light, and of Heat, the very 
Blood that runs in our Veins ? The Cattle that feed us, 
and the Fruit of the Earth that feed them ? Whence have 
we the Growth of our Bodies, the Succeſhon of our Ages, 
and the Faculties of our Minds? So many Veins of Me- 
tals, Quarries of Marble, &c. The Seed of every thing 
is in itſelf, and it is the Bleſling of God that raiſes it out 
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36 | SENECA Chap. XII. 
of the dark, into Action and Motion. To ſay nothing 
of the charming Varieties of Muſic, beautiful Objects, 
delicious bee, Ne. for the Palate, exquiſite Perfumes, 
which are caſt in over and above, to the common Neceſ- 
ſities of our Being. V 
. Al this, ſays Fpicurus, we are to 
* God and Na- aſcribe to * Mture. And, why not to 
ture are . owe God, I beſeech ye? As if they were 
and the ſame not both of them one and the ſame 
Poaver. Power, working in the whole, and in 
5 | every Part of it, Or, if you call him 
the 4[mighty Jupiter, the Thunderer ; the Creator and 
Preſerver of us all; it comes to the ſame Iſſue: Some 
will expreſs him under the Notion of Fate; which is on- 
ly a Connection of Cauſes, and himſelf the uppermoſt | 
and Original, upon which all the reſt depend. The 
Stoicks repreſent the ſeveral Functions of the mighty 
Power under ſeveral {ppellations, When they ſpeak 
of him as the Father, and the Fountain of all Beings, 
they call him Bacchus : And under the Name of Hercu- 
ler, they denote him to be indefatigable and invincible : 
And in the Contemplation of him in the Reaſon, Order, 
Proportion, and Wiſdom of his Proceedings, they call 
him Mercury : So that which way ſoever they look, and 
under what Name ſoever they couch their Meaning, they 
never fail of finding him : For he 1s every where, and fills 
his own Work. if a Man ſhould borrow Money of Sene- 
ca, and ſay that he owes it to .47nevs, or Lucius, he may 
change the Name, but not his Creditor ; for, let him take 
Which of the three Names he pleaſes, he is {til a Debtor to 
the ſame. Perſon. As Juſtice, Integrity, Prudence, Fru- 
gality, Fortitude, are all of them the Goods of one and 
the ſamè Mind, ſo that which ſoever of them pleaſes us, 


woe cannot diſtinctly ſay, That it is this or that, but the 


Mind. „ | 8 
Bur, not to carry this Digreſſion too far, that which 
God himſelf does, we are ſure is well done; and, we 
are no leſs ſure, that for whatſoever 


+ The divine be gives, he neither wants, expects, 


Bounty expects nor receives any thing in Return: 88 


that the End of a Benefit ought to be 


no Returns, 
| 8 the Advantage of the Receiver; ank 
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that muſt be our ſcope without any By- regard to our- 


ſelves. It is objected to us, the ſingular Caution we 
preſcribe in the Choice of the Perſon; for it were a 
Madneſs, we ſay, for an Huſbandman to ſow the Sand: 
Which, if true, ſay they, you have an Eye upon Profit, 


as well in Giving, as in Plowing and Sowing. And then 


they ſay again, That, if the conferring of a Benefit were 
deſirable in itſelf, it would have no Dependence upon the 
Choice of the Man; for let us give it when, how, or 
 whereſoever we pleaſe, it would be ſtill a Benefit, This 
does not at all affect our Aſſertion: For the Perſon, the 


Matter, the Manner, and: the Time, are Circumſtances 


abſolutely neceſſary to the Reaſon of the Actions; there 
mult be a 1ight Judgment in all Reſpects to make it a Be- 


nefit. It is myDuty, to be true to a Truſt, and yet there may 


be a Time, or a Place, wherein I would make little Dif- 
ference betwixt the Renouncing of it, and the Deliver- 
ing of it up; and the ſame Rule holds in Benefits; 1 will 
neither render the one, nor beſtow the other to the Da- 


mage of the Receiver. A wicked Man will run all Riſks 
to do an Injury; and to compals his Revenge; and, ſhall 
not an honeſt Man venture as far to do a good Office? 
All Benefits mult be gratuitous; a Merchant ſells me the 
Corn that keeps me and my Family from ſtarving ; bur 


he ſold it for his Intereſt, as well as I bought it for mine; 
and ſo I owe him nothing fort. He that gives for Pro- 
fit, gives to himſelf; as a Phyſician or Lawyer gives 
Counſel for a Fee, and only makes uſe of me for his 


own Ends; as a Grazier fats his Cattle, to bring them to 


a better Market, This is more properly the driving of 
a Trade, than the cultivating of a generous Commerce, 
This for that, 1s rather a Truck than a Benefit; and he 
deſerves to be cozened, that gives any thing in hope of 
a Return. And, in truth, What End ſhould a Man ho- 
nourably propound ? Not Profit ſure; that's vulgar, and 
mechanic ; and he that does not contema 1t, can never 


be grateful. And then. for Glory, tis a mighty matter 


indeed for a Man to boaſt of deing his Duty. We are 
to give, if it were only to avoid bt giving; if any thing 


comes on't, tis clear Gain; and at worſt, there's nothing 


loſt; beſide, that one Benefit well placed, makes amends 
for a thouſand Miſcarriages. It is not that I would ex- 
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clude the Benefactor neither, for being himſelf the better 
for a good Office he does for another, Some there are 
that do us good only for their own ſakes ; others for 


burs; and ſome again for both. He that does for me 


in common with himſelf, if he had a Proſpect upon both 


in the doing of it; I am obliged to him for't; and glad 

with all my Heart that he had a Share in't. Nay, I were 

_ ungrateful, and unjuſt, if I ſhould not rejoice, that what 
was beneficial to me, might be ſo likewiſe to hintſelf. 


5 To pats now to the Matter of Gra- 
* All Men de- titude, and * Ingratitude; there never 


teſtlngratitude, was any Man yet fo wicked, as not to 


and l;ve the con- approve of the one, and deteſt the o- 


trary. ther; as the two things in the whole 


World, the one to be the moſt abomi- 


| nated, the other the moſt eſteemed. The very Story of an 


ungrateful Action puts us out of all Patience, and gives 
us a loathing for the Author of it. That inhuman Villain, 
we cry, to do fo horrid a thing: Not that inconſiderate 
Fool, for omitting ſo profitable a Virtue : which plainly 
ſhews the Senſe we naturally have, both of the one, and 
of the other, and that we are led to it by a common Im- 
pulſe of Reaſon, and of Conſcience, Epicurus fancies 


God to be without Power, and without Arms; above 
Fear himſelf, and as little to be feared. He places him 
betwixt the Orbs, folitary and idle, out of the Reach of 


Mortals, and neither hearing our Prayers, nor minding 
our Concerns; and allows him only ſuch a Veneration 


and Reſpect as we pay to our Parents. If a Man ſhould 


aſk him now, why any Reverence at all, if we have no 
Obligation to him ? Or rather, Why that greater Re- 
verence to his fortuitous Atoms? His Anſwer would be, 
That it is for their Majeſty, and their admirable Na- 
ture, and not out of any Hope or Expectation from them. 
So that by his proper Confeſſion, a thing may be deſuę- 
able for its own Worth. But, ſays he, Gratitude is a 
Virtue that has commonly Profit annexed to it. And 
where's the Virtue, ſay I, that has not? But ſtill the 


' Virtue is to be valued for itſelf, and not for the Profit 


that attends it: There is no Queſtion but Gratitude for 
Benefits received, 1s the ready way to procure more; 


and in requiting one Friend we encourage many; but 
* | 


* 
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theſe Acceſſions fall in by the by; and, if I were ſure 
that the doing of good Offices would be my Ruin, 1 
would yet purſue them. He that viſits the Sick, in hopes 
of a Legacy, let him be never fo friendly in all other 
Caſes, I look upon him in this to be no better than a Ra- 
ven, that watches a weak Sheep, only to peck out the 
Eyes on't. We never give with ſo much Judgment or 
Care, as when we conſider the Honeſty of the Action, 
Without any Regard to the Profit of it; for our Under- 
ſtandings are corrupted with Fear, Hope, and Pleaſure. 


CHAP, XII 


| There are many Caſes wherein a Man 
may be minded of a Benefit, but it is 
very rarely to be challenged and never 


to be upbraided. 


F the World were wiſe, and as honeſt as it ſhould 

be, there would be no need of Caution or Precept, 
how to behave ourſelves in our ſeveral Stations and Du- 
ties; for, both the Giver and the Receiver would do 
what they ought to do of their own Accord: The one 
would be bountiful, and the other grateful; and the on- 
ly way of minding a Man of one good Turn, would be 
the following of it with another. But as the Caſe ſtands, 
we mult take other meaſures, and conſult, the belt we 
dan, the common Eaſe and Relief of Mankind. 
As there arc ſeveral ſorts. of * un- „ 
grateful Men, ſo there muſt be ſeveral * Divers forts 
ways of dealing with them; either by of Ingratitude. 
Artihce, Counſel, Admonition, or Re- . 
proof, according to the Humour of the Perſon, and the 
Degree of the Offence: Provided always that as well in the 
reminding a Man of a Benefit, as in the beſtowing of it, 
the Good of the Receiver be the principal thing intended. 
There is a curable Ingratitude, and an incurable; there 
is a ſlothful, a neglectful, a proud, a diſſembling, a diſ- 
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claiming, a heedleſs, a forgetful, and a malicious lngra- 
ritude; and the Application muſt be ſuited to the Mat- 
ter we have to work upon. A gentle Nature may be re- 
claimed by Authority, Advice, or Reprehenſion; a Fa- 
ther, a Huſband, a Friend may do good in the Caſe, 
There are a ſort of lazy, and ſluggiſſi People, that live 
as if they were aſleep, and muſt be lugged and pinched to 


wake them. Theſe Men are betwixt grateful and un- 


grateful; they will neither deny an Obligation, nor re- 
turn it, and only want quickning. I will do all I can to 


| kinder any Man from ill-doing, but eſpecially a Friend; : 


and yet more eſpecially from doing ill to me. I will rub 

up his Memory with new Benefits: if that will not ſerve, 

| I'll proceed to good Counſel, and from thence to Rebuke: 
If al fails, I'll look upon him as a deſperate Debtor, and 


eien let him alone in his Ingratitude, without making him 


my Enemy: for, no Neceſſity ſhall ever make me ſpend 
time, in wrangling with any Man upon that Point, 
GE: _ * As$1Dviry of obliging ſtrikes up- 
®* Perſeverance on the Conſcience, as well as the Me- 
in obliging, mory, and purſues an ungrateful Man, 
till he became grateful: If one good 
Office will not do't, try a ſecond, and then a third. No 
Man can be ſo thankleſs, but either Shame, Occaſion, 


or Example, will at ſome time or other prevail upon him. 


The very Beaſts themſelves, even Lions and Tigers, are 
gained by good Uſage : Beſide that, one Obligation does 
naturally draw on another; and a Man would not will- 
ingly leave his own Work imperfect. I have helped bim 
thus far, and Dll een go thre with it now, So that over 

and above the Delight, and the Virtue of Obliging, one 
good turn is a Shooting-horn to another. This, of al! 
Hints, is perhaps the moſt effectual, as well as the moſt 

generous. „„ 5 | 

„„ In ſome + Caſes it muſt be carried 
+ Ii ſome Caſes more home; as in that of Julius Ce- 
a Man may be far, who, as he was hearing a Cauſe, 
minded fa Be- the Defendant finding himſelf pinched 
nefit, Sir, ſays he, Do you not remember a 

7 Strain you got in your Ancle, when you 
commanded in Spain; and that a Soldier lent you his Cloke 
for a Cuſhion, upon the top of a craggy Rock, under the 
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Shade of a litile Tree, in the Heat of the Day ? ? I re- 
member it perfedaly well, ſays Cæſôgar, and that when J 
a bas ready to choke with Thir , an honeſt Fellow fetched 
me a Draught of Water in his Helmet. But, that Man, 
and that Helmet, (ſays the Soldier) Does Cæſar think 
that he could not know them again if he ſaw them? The 
Man perchance 1 ger , (fays Ceſar ſomewhat offended) 
but not the Helmet; but What's this Story to my Buſi- 
neſs? You are none of the Man. Pardon me, Sir, ſays 
the Soldier, I am that very Man; but Cæſar may well 
forget me, for I have been trepanned fince, and loſt an 
Eye at the Battle of Munda, where that Helmet too had 
the Honour to be cleft with a Spaniſh Blade. Caſar took 
as it was intended; and it was an honourable and a pru- 
dent way of refreihing his Memory. But this would not 
have gone down ſo well with Tiberius : for, when an old 
Acquaintance of his began his Addreſs to him, with Tow 
remember, Caſar,—N%, lays Ceſar, (cutting him ſhort) 
I do not ee hal 1 W 14S. Now, with him, it 
was better to be forgotten, than remembered; for, an 
old Friend was as bad as an Informer. It is a common 
thing for Men to hate the Authors of their Preſerment; . 
the Witneſſes of their mean Original. 
THERE are ſome People well enough diſpoſed to be 
* grateful, but they cannot hit upon 't 
without a Prompter : they are a little * Some People 
like School-boys, that have treacher- avould be grate-- 
ous Memories; tis but helping them uli, they had: 
here and there with a Word, when 2 Prompter, 
they ſtick, and they'll go through wah. 
their Leſſon : they mult be taught to be thankful, and 
tis a fair ſtep if we can but bring them to be willing, and- 
only offer at it. Some Benefits we have neglected; ſowe- 
we are not willing to remember. He is ungratefu] that. 
_ diſowns an Obligation; and ſo is he that diſſembles it, or, 
to his Power, does not requite it; but, the worlt of all 
is he that forgets it. Conſcience, or Occaſion may re- 
vive the reſt, but here, the very Memory of it is loft, 
Thoſe Eyes that cannot endure the Light are weak, 
but theſe are ſtark blind that cannot fce it, I do not love 
to hear People fay, ius poor Man, he bas forgotten = 
it. As if that. were an Excule of logratitude, which is: 
* LY 
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the very cauſe of it: For, if he were not ungrateful, he 
would not be forgetful, and lay that out of the way, 
which ſhould be always uppermoſt, and in fight. He that 
thinks as he ought to do, of requiting a Benefit, is in no 
danger of forgetting it. There are indeed ſome Benefits 
ſo great, that they can never ſlip the Memory; but, 
thoſe which are leſs in value, and more in number, do 
commonly 'ſcape us. We are apt enough to acknowledge, 
That ſuch a Han has been the mating of us ; fo long as 
we are in Poſſeſſion of the Advantage he has brought us; 
but new Appetites deface old Kindneſſes, and we carry 
our Proſpect forward to ſomething more, without conſi- 
dering what we have obtained already. All that is paſt 
we give for loſt; ſo that we are only intent upon the fu- 
ture. When a Benefit is once out of Sight, or out of 
Uſe, tis buried. _ | „5 „ 
Ir is the Freak of many People, they cannot do a 
555 good Office, but they are preſently * 
* * There muſt be boaſting of it, drunk or ſober : and a- 
uo upbraiding of bout it goes in all Companies, what 
Benefits, wonderful things they have done for 


this Man, and what for tother.. A 5 


fooliſh and a dangerous Vanity; of a doubtful Friend, to 
make a certain Enemy. For, theſe Reproaches, and 
Contempts, will ſet every Body's Tongue a walking ;. 
and People will conclude, That theſe Things would ne- 
ver be, if there were not ſomething very extraordinary 
in the Bottom on't. When it comes to that once, there's. 
not any Calumny but faſtens, more or leſs, nor any Falſ- 
hood ſo incredible, but in ſome part or other of it, ſhall 
paſs for a Truth. Our great Miſtake is this, we are 
{till inclined to make the moſt of what we give, and the 
leaſt of what we receive; whereas we ſhould do the 
clean contrary, It might have been more, but he had a 
great many to oblige. It was as much as he could well 
{pare ; he'll make it up ſome other time, &c. Nay, we 
ſhould be fo far from making Publication of our Bounties, 
as not to hear them ſo much as mentioned, without 
. Fweetning the Matter: As, las! I owe him a great 
deal more than that comes to. F it were in my power | 
ts ſerve him, 1 ſhould be very glad on't. And, this too, 
not with the Figure of a Compliment, but with al! Hu- 
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manity, and Truth. There was a Man of Quality, that, 
in the Triumviral Preſcription was ſaved by one of Cæ- 
far's Friends, who would be {til} twitting him with it, 
Who it was that preſerved him, and telling him over and 
over, You had gone to Pet, Friend, but for me. Pray 
ye, ſays the proſcribed, let me hear ns more of this, or 
een leave me as you found me: 1 am thankful enough of” 
myſelf to acknowledge, That I owe you my Life ; but "tis 
| Death to have it rung in my Ears perpetually as a Me- 
. proach It looks as if you pad only ſaved me, to carry ne 
about for a Spectacle. I aweuld fain forget the Misfor= 
tune, that I was once a Priſoner, without being led in 
Triumph every day of my Life. v9 - 
On! * the Pride and Folly of a great * Some Boun- 
Fortune, that turns Benefits into Inju- ier are be/tows 
ries! that delighus in Exceſſes, and ed with [r/o 
_ difpraces every thing it does! Who /exce. 
would receive any thing from it upon 15 
theſe Terms? The higher it raiſes us, the more ſordid 
it makes us. Whatfoever it gives, it corrupts. What 
is there in it that ſhould thus puff us up? By what Ma- 
gic is it that we are ſo transformed, that we do no long- 
er know ourſelves? Is it impoſſible for Greatneſs to be 
Uberal without Infolence? The Beneſits that we re- 
ceive from our Superiors are then welcome, when they 
come with an open Hand, and a clear Brow : without 
either Contumely, or State; and fo as to prevent our 
Neceſſities. The Benefit is never the greater for the 
making of a Buſtle and a Noiſe about it: but the Bene 
factor is much the leſs for the Oſtentation of his good 
Deeds; which makes that odious to us, which would be 
otherwiſe delightful. Tiberius had gotten a Trick, when 
any Man begged Money of him, to refer them to the Se- 
nate, where all the Petitioners were to deliver up the 
Names of their Creditors. His End perhaps was, to de- 
ter Men from Aſking, by expoſing the Condition of their 
Fortunes to an Examination. But it was however a Be- 
neſit, turned into a Reprehenſion; and he made a Re- 
proach of a Bounty. 5 e 
Bor t 'tis not enough. yet to- 4 Ia what Caſe a 
forbear the caſting of a Benefit in Man may be remin. 
à Man's Teeth: for there are lome ded of a Benefit. = 
* | | : | | 
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that will not allow it to be ſo much as challenged. For, 
an ill Man, ſay they, will not make a Return, though it 
be demanded, and a good Man will do it of himſelf: 
And then the aſking of it ſeems to turn it into a Debt. 
It is a kind of Injury to be too quick with the former; 
for, to call upon him too ſoon, reproaches him, as if he 
would not have done it otherwiſe. Nor would I recal 
a Benefit from any Man, fo as to force it; but, only to 
receive it, If I let him quite alone, I make myſelf guil- 
ty of his Ingratitude : and undo him for want of Plain- 
dealing. A Father reclaims a diſobedient Son; a Wife 
reclaims a diſſolute Huſband ; and one Friend excites the 
languiſhing Kindnefs of another. How many Men are 


| Joſt, for want of being touched to the quick? So long as oy 


TI am not preſſed, I will rather deſire a Favour than ſo 
much as mention a Requital; but if my Country, my 
Family, or my Liberty be at Stake, my Zeal and Indig- 
nation ſhall over-rule my Modeſty, and the World ſhalt 
then underſtand, that I have done all 1 could, not to 
ſtand in need of an ungrateful Man. And in Conclufi- 
on, the Neceſſity of Receiving a Benefit ſhall overcome 
the Shame of recalling it. Nor is it only allowable upon 
ſome Exigents, to put the Receiver in Mind of a good 
Turn, but it is many times for the common Advantage 
of both Parties. VVA e 


„„ NIV: 
How far ts oblige, or reguite a wicked 


FTUHERE are ſome Benefits, whereof a wicked Man 
is wholly incapable. Of which hereafter, There 

are others, which are beſtowed upon him, not for his 
_ own Sake, but for ſecondary Reaſons; and, of theſe, we 
have ſpoken, in part, already. There are moreover cer- 
tain common Offices of Humanity, which are only. allow- 
ed him as he is a Man, and without any Regard, either: 
to Vice, or Virtue. To. paſs over the firſt Point; the ſe- 
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cond muſt be handled with Care, and Diſtinction, and 
not without ſome ſeeming Exceptions to the general 
Rule: As firſt, Here's no Choice, or Intention in the 
Caſe, but 'tis a good Office done him by ſome By-inte- 
reſt, or Chance, Secondly, There's no Judgment in it 
neither, for *tis to a wicked Man. But, to ſhorten the 
Matter; without theſe Circumſtances it is not properly 
a Benefit; or at leaſt not to him: for it looks another 
way. I reſcue a Friend from Thieves, and the other 
ſcapes for Company, I diſcharge a Debt for a Friend, 
and the other comes off too, for they were both in a 
Bond, The third is of a great Latitude, and varies ac- 
| cording to the Degree of Generoſity on the one ſide, and 
of Wickedneſs on the other. Some Benefactors will ſu- 
pererogate, and do more than they are bound to do. 
And ſome Men are ſo lewd, that 'tis dangerous to do 
them any ſort of Good; no not ſo much as by way of 
JJ... 8 
lx the Benefactor's Bounty muſt + How to oblige 
extend to the bad, as well as to the an wungratefut 
good; put the Caſe that 1 promiſe a Haan. 
good Office to an ungrateful Man; WW 
are firſt to diſtinguifſi (as is ſaid before) betwixt a com- 
mon Benefit, and a Perſonal; twixt what is given for 
Merit, and what for Company. Secondly, whether or 
no we know the Perſon to be ungrateful, and can rea- 
Tonably conclude, that this Vice is incurable, Thirdly, 
a Conſideration muſt be had of the Promiſe, how far 
that may oblige us. The two firſt Points are cleared 
both in one. We cannot juſtify any particular Kindneſs 
for one that we conclude to be a hopeleſly wicked Man: 
So that the Force of the Promiſe is the ſingle Point in 
the Queſtion. In the Promiſe of a good Office to a 
wicked or ungrateful Man, I am to blame if I did it 
knowingly ; and 1 am to blame nevertheleſs, if I did ic 
otherwiſe : But mult yet make it good (under due Qua- 
lifications) becauſe I promifed it; that is to ſay, Matters 
continuing in the ſame State, for no Man is anſwerable 


for Accidents, I'Il ſup at ſuch a Place, though it be 
cold; I'll rife at ſuch an Hour, though I be ſleepy; but, 


if it prove tempeſtuous, or that I fall ſick of a Fever, I'll 
neither do the one, nor the other. I promiſe to ſecond | 
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a Friend in a Quarrel, or to plead his Cauſe; and when 
I come into the Field, or into the Court, it proves to be 
againſt my Father or my Brother: I promiſe to go a 
Journey with him; but, there's no travelling upon the 
Road for Robbing; my Child is fallen fick ; or my Wife 
in Labour: Theſe Circumſtances are ſufficient to diſ- 
charge me; for a Promiſe againſt Law, or Duty, is void 
in its own nature. The Counſels of a wife Man are cer- 
tain; but Events are uncertain. And yet if I have paſ- 
ſed a raſh Promiſe, I will in ſome degree puniſh the Te- 
merity of making it, with the Damage of keeping it, un- 
leſs it turn very much to my Shame, or Detriment z and 
then I'll be my own Confeſſor in the Point, and rather 


be once guilty of denying, than always of giving. It is 


not with a Benefit as with a Debt: It is one thing to truſt 
an ill Pay-maſter, and another thing to oblige an unwor- | 
thy Perſon: The one is an ill Man, and the other only _ 
%% mm or Oo oO Ou 
THERE was a valiant Fellow in the Army, that Philip 
of Macedon took particular notice of; and he gave him 
ſeveral confiderable Marks of the Kindneſs he had for 
him. This Soldier puts to Sea, and was caſt away up- 


on a Coaſt where a charitable Neighbour took him up 


half dead, carried him to his Houſe, and there at his 

own Charge maintained, and provided for him thirty 

Days, till he was perfectly 1ccovered : and after al. 
furniſhed him over and above with a /7a7/cum at parting. 
The Soldier told him the mighty Matters that he would 
do for him in Return, ſo ſoon as he ſhould have the Ho- 
nour once again to ſee his Maſter. To Court he goes, 
tells Philip of the Wreck, but not a Syllable of his Pre- 


ſerver, and begs the Fſtate of this very Man that kept 


him alive. It was with Philip, as was with many other 
Princes, that give they know not what, eſpecially in a 
Time of War. He granted the Soldier his Requeſt, 
contemplating at the ſame time the Impoſſibility of ſatis- 
fying ſo many ravenous Appetites as he had to pleaſe. 
When the good Man came to be turned out of all, he 
was not ſo mealy-mouthed as to thank his Majeſty for not 
giving away his Perſon too, as. well as his Fortune; but 
in a bold frank Letter to Philip, made a juſt Report of 

the whole Story. The King was ſo incenſed at the A- 
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buſe, that he immediately commanded the right Owner 
to be reſtored to his Eſtate, and the unthankful Gueſt 
and Soldier to be ſtigmatized for an Example to others. 
Should Philip now have kept his Promiſe? Firſt, he ow- 
ed the Soldier nothing. Secondly, it would have been 
isjurious and impious, And laſtly, a Precedent of dan- 
gerous Conſequence to human Society. For, it would 
have been little leſs than an Interdiction of Fire and Wa- 
ter to the miſerable, to have inflicted ſuch a Penalty up- 
on Relieving them. So that there muit be always ſome 
tacit Exception, or Reſerve: 1 7 can, if I may, or if mat- 
| ters continue as they avere. Ie, 3 
I IF it ſhould be my Fortune to re- Þ+ TheCaſe of an 
ceive a Benefit from one that after- Obligation from 
wards betrays his Country, I ſhould one that after- 
ſtill reckon myſelf obliged to him for wards betrays 
ſuch a Requital as might ſtand with my i Country, 
public Duty. I would not furniſh him «© 
with Arms, nor with Money, or Credit, or levy or pay 
Soldiers; but I ſhould not ſtick to gratify him at my 
down Ppence, with ſuch Curioſities as might pleaſe him 
one way, without doing Miſchief another; I would not 
do any thing that might contribute to the Support, or 
Advantage of his Party, But, what ſhould I do now in 
the Caſe of a Bene factor, that ſhould afterwards become, 
not only mine and my Country's Enemy, but the com- 
mon Enemy of Mankind? I would here diſtinguiſh be- 
_ twixt the Wickedneſs of a Man, and the Cruelty of a 


| Beaſt; betwixt a limited or a particular Paſſion; and a 


languinary Rage, that extends to the Hazard and De- 
{traction of human Society. In the former Caſe I would 
quit Scores, that I might have no more to do with him; 
but, if he comes once to a Delight in Blood, and to act 
outragious with Greedineſs; to ſtudy and invent Tor- 
ments, and to take Pleaſure in them; the Law of Rea- 
ſonable Nature has diſcharged me of ſuch a Debt. But 
this is an Impiety ſo rare, that it might paſs for a Por- 
tent, and be reckoned among Comets, and Monſters. 
Leet us therefore reſtrain our Diſcourſe to ſuch Men as 
we deteſt with Horror; ſuch Men as we ſee every Day 
in Courts, Camps, and upon the Seats of Juſtice: to 
Juch wicked Men I will return what I have received, 
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. 8 making any Advantage of their Unrighteouſ- 
neſs. 5 
3 Ir does not divert the Almighty 
* Providence is from being ſtill gracious, though we 
gracious even to proceed daily in the Abuſe of his Boun- 
the Wicked, ties. How many are they that enjoy 
| the Comfort of the Light, that do not 
deſerve it; that wiſh they had never been born; and yet 
Nature goes quietly on with her Work, and allows them 
a Being, even in deſpite of their Unthankfulneſs ? Such 
a2 Knave, we cry, was better us'd than I. And, the 
ſame Complaint we extend to Providence itſelf, How 
many wicked Men have good Crops, when better than 
themſelves have their Fruits blaſted ? Such a Man, we 
Tay, has treated me very ill. Why, what ſhould we 
do, but that very thing which is done by God himſelf ? 
That is to ſay, Give to the Ignorant, and perſevere to 
the Wicked. All our Ingratitude, we ſee, does not turn 
Providence from pouring down of Benefits, even upon thoſe 
that queſtion whence they come. The Wiſdom of Hea- 
ven does all things with a regard to the Good of the U- 
niverſe, and the Bleſſings of Nature are granted in com- 
mon, to the worſt, as well as to the beſt of Men; for, 
they live promiſcuouſly together; and, it is God's Will, 
that the Wicked ſhall rather fare the better for the 
Good, than that the Good ſhould fare the worſe for the 
Wicked? It is true, that a wiſe Prince will confer peculiar 
Honours only upon the Worthy ; but in the dealing of 
a public Dole, there's no reſpe& had to the Manners of 
the Man; but a Thief or a Traitor, ſhall put in for a 
Share as well as an honeſt Man, If a good Man, and a 
wicked Man, fail both in the ſame Bottom, it is impoſ- 
{ible that the ſame Wind, which favours the one, ſhould 
croſs the other. The common Benefits of Laws, Pri- 
vileges, Communities, Letters and Medicines are per- 


mitted to the Bad, as well as to the Good; and no Man 


ever yet ſuppreſſed a ſovercign Reinedy, for fear a wic- 

ked Man might be cured with it. Cities are built for 

both ſorts, and the ſame Remedy works upon both alike. 
In theſe Caſes, we are to ſet an Eſtimate upon the Per- 
| ſons: There's a great Difference betwixt the chuſing of a 
Man, and the not excluding him: The Law is open to 
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the Rebellious, as well as to the Obedient: There are 
ſome Benefits, which if they were not allowed to all, 
could not be enjoyed by any. The Sun was never made 
for me, but for the Comfort of the World, and for the 
providential Order of the Seaſons; and yet I am not 
without my private Obligation alſo. To conclude, he 
that will not oblige the Wicked and Ungrateful mult 
reſolve to oblige no body; for in ſome ſort or other, we 
are all of us wicked, we are all of us ungrateful, every 
Man of us. „%%% 0 
We have been diſcourſing all this * A wicked 
while, how far a * wicked Man may Man is incapa- 
de obliged, and the S797cks tell us, at ble of a Benefit. 
laſt, that he cannot be obliged at aal! 
For they make him incapable of any Good, and conſe- 
_ quently of any Benefit. But, he has this Advantage, 
that if he cannot be obliged, he cannot be ungrateful z 
For, if he cannot receive, he is not bound to return, 
On the other fide, a good Man, and an ungrateful, are 
a Contradiction: So that at this Rate, there's no ſuch 
thing as Ingratitude in Nature. They compare a wice | 
ked Man's Mind to a vitiated Stomach ; he corrupts what- 
ever he receives, and the beſt Nouriſhment turns to the 
' Diſeaſe. But, taking this for granted, a wicked Man 
may yet ſo far be obliged, as to paſs for ungrateful, if 
he does not requite what he receives. For, though it 
be not a perfect Benefit, yet he receives ſomething like 
it. There are Goods of the Mind, the Body, and of 
Fortune. Of the firſt ſort, Fools, and wicked Men are 
wholly incapable; to the reſt they may be admitted, 
But why ſhould I call any Man ungrateful, you'll ſay, 


for not reſtoring that which I deny to be a Benefit? I 


anſwer, That if the Receiver take it for a Benefit, and 
fails of a Return, *tis Ingratitude in him; for that which 
goes for an Obligation among wicked Men, is an Obliga- 
tion upon them: and, they may pay one another in their 
own Coin; the Money is current, whether it be Gold, or 
Leather, when it comes once to be authorized. Nay, 
Cleanthes carries it further; he that is wanting, ſays he, 
to a kind Office, though it be no Benefit, would have 
done the fame Thing if it had been one; and is as guil- 
ty as a Thief is, that has ſet his Booty; and is already 
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armed, and mounted, with a purpoſe to ſeize it, though 
he has not yet drawn Blood. W ickedneſs is formed in 
the Heart; and the matter of Fact is only the Diſcove- 
ry, and the Execution of it. Now, though a wicked 
Man cannot either receive, or beſtow a Benefit, becauſe 
he wants the Will of doing Good, and for that he is no 
longer wicked, when Virtue has taken Poſſeſſion of him; 
yet we commonly call it one, as we call a Man illiterate 
that is not learned, and naked that is not well clad; not 
but that the one can read, and the other is covered. 


. 
4 general View of the Parts and Duties 
. of the Benefaftor. 


HE three main Pome] in the Queſtion 1 Benefits, 
are, firſt, a judicious Choice in the Olject, Se- 
condly, i in the Matter of our Benevolence; and thirdly, 
a grateful Felicity in the Manner of expreſling i it. But 
there are alſo incumbent upon the Benefactor other Con- 
ſiderations, which will l a Place in this Diſcourſe. 
Ir is not enough to do one good Turn, and to do it 
with a good Grace too, unleis we fol- 

* Obligations low it with more, and without either * 
anuſt be follow- Upbraiding, or Repming. It is a com- 
ed, without Up- mon ſhift, to charge that upon the In- 
braiding or Re- gratitude of the Receiver, which, in 
pining. truth, is molt commonly the Levity, 
-. And Indiſcretion of the Giver; for, all 
Circumſtances muſt be duly weighed, to conſummate the 
Action. Some there are that we find ungrateful ; but, 
what with our Forwardneſs, Change of Humour andRe- 
proaches, there are more that we make ſo, And this 
is the Buſineſs: We give with Deſign, and moſt to thoſe 
that are able to give moſt again. We give to the cove- 
tous, and to the ambitious; to thoſe that can never be 


thankful; (for their Deſires are — and to thoſe that 
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vill not. He that is a Tribune, would be a Prætor; 
the Prætor a Conſul ; never reflecting upon what he vas, 
but only looking forward to what he would be. People 
are ſtill computing, Muſt I loſe this, or that Benefit? 
If it be loſt, the Fault lies in the ill beſtowing of it; for, 
rigghtly placed, it is as good as conſecrated; if we be 
deceived in another, let us not be deceived in ourſelves 
too. A charitable Man will mend the Matter; and ſay 
to himſelf, Perhaps he has forgot it; perchance he could 
not, perhaps he avill yet requite it. A patient Creditor. 
will, of an ill Pay-maſter, in time, make a good one; 
an obſtinate Goodneſs overcomes an ill Diſpoſition ; as a 
barren Soil is made fruitful by Care and Tillage. But 
let a Man be never ſo ungrateful, or inhuman; he ſhall 
never deſtroy the Satisfaction. of my having done a good 
I Bur, what if others will be wic- e muſt per- 
| ked? Does it follow that we muſt be ſevere in doing 
ſo too? If others will be ungrateful, Good. 5 
muſt ave therefore be mhuman? To 
give, and to loſe, is nothing; but to loſe and to give 
ſtill, is the Part of a great Mind. And the other's, in 
effect, is the greater Loſs; for, the one does but loſe 
his Benefit, and the other loſes himſelf. The Light 
mines upon he Prophane and Sacrilegious, as well as 
upon the Righteous. How many Diſappointments do 
we meet. with in our Wives, and Children; and yet we 
couple ſtill?” He that has loſt one Battle, hazards an- 
other. The Mariner puts to Sea again after a Wreck. 
An illuſtrious Mind does not propoſe the Profit of a. 
good Office, but the Duty. If the World be wicked, 
we ſhould yet perſevere in well-doing, even among e- 
vil Men. I had rather never receive a Kindneſs, than 
never beitow one: not to return a Benefit is the greater 
Sin, but not to cor7er it, is the earlier. We cannot 
propole to ourſelves a more glorious Example, than that 
of the Almighty, who neither needs, nor expects any 
thing from us; and yet he is continually ſhowering 
down, and diitributing his Mercies and his Grace among 
us, not only for our Neceſſities, but alſo for our De- 
lights; as Fruits, and Seaſons; Rain, and Sunſhine ;. 
Veins of Water, and of Metal: and all this to the wic-- 
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ked, as well as to the Good; and without any other end 
than the common Benefit of the Receivers. With what 
Face then can we be mercenary one to another, that 


have received all things from divine Providence gratis? 


It is a common Saying, I gave ſuch, or ſuch a Man 6 
much Money, I would 1 had thrown it into the Sea. And 


yet the Merchant trades again after a Piracy; and the 


Banker ventures afreſh after a bad Security, He that 


will do no good Offices after a Diſappointment, muſt 
ſtand ſtill, and do juſt nothing at all. The Plough goes 


on after a barren Yearz and while the Aſhes are Fans 
warm, we raiſe a new Houſe upon the Ruins of a for- 


mer. What Obligations can be greater than thoſe which 


Children receive from their Parents? And yet, ſhould 


we give them over in their Infancy, it were all to no 
\ Purpoſe : Benefits, like Grain, muſt be followed from 


the Seed to the Harveſt. I will not ſo much as leave a- 


ny Place for Ingratitude. I will purſue, and 1 will en- 


compaſs the Receiver with Benefits; ſo that, let him 


| look which way he will, his Benefactor ſhall be {till in 
his Eye, even when he would avoid his own Memory. 
And then I will remit to one Man, becauſe he calls for 

it; to another, becauſe he does not; to a third, be- 
\ Cauſe he is wicked; and to a fourth, becauſe he is the 


contrary, I'll caſt away a good Turn upon a bad Man, 


and I'll requite a good one. The one, becauſe it is my 


Duty; the other, that I may not be in his Debt. I do 


not love to hear any Man complain, That he has met 
with a thankleſs Man. If he has met but with one, he 
has either been very fortunate, or very careful, And 
yet Care is not ſufficient, For, there is no way to e- 
Icape the Hazard of loſing a Benefit, but the not beſtow- 
ing of it; and to neglect a Duty to myſelf, for fear an- 


other ſhould abuſe it. It is another's Fault, if he be 


ungrateful, but it is n⁰,jL, if I do not give. To find 
one thankful Man, I will oblige a great many that are 


not ſo, The Buſineſs of Mankind would be at a ſtand, 
if we ſhould do nothing for fear of Miſcarriages in 


Matters of uncertain Event, I will try, and believe all 


things, before I give any Man over, and do all that is 


= poſſible, that I may not loſe a good Office, and a Friend 


together. What do I know, but he may miſunderſiand 
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the Obligation? Buſineſs may have put it out of his 
Head, or taken him off from't: He may have ſlipt his 
Opportunity «1 will ſay, in Excuſe of human Weakneſs, 
That one Man's Memory is not ſufficient for all things 
It is but of a limited Capacity, ſo as to hold only ſo 
much, and no more; and. when it is once full, it muſt 
let out part of what it had, to take in any thing beſide; 
and the laſt Benefit ever ſits cloſeſt to us. In our Youth, 
we forget the Obligations of our Infancy ; and when we 
are Men, we forget thoſe of our Youth. If nothing, 


will prevail, let him keep what he has, and welcome; 
but let him have a care of returning Evil for Good, and 


making it dangerous for a Man to do his Duty. I would no 
more give a: Benefit to ſuch a Man, than I would lend 
Money to a beggarly Spendthrift; or depoſite any in 
the Hands of a known Kit of the Poſt, However 
the Caſe ſtands, an ungrateful Perſon is never the bet- 
ter for a Reproach; if he be already hardened in his 
Wickedneſs, he gives no heed to't; and, if he be not, 
it turns a doubtful Modeſty into an incorrigible Impu- 
dence: beſide that, he. watches for ill Words, to pick 
a Quarrel with them. 55 
As the Benefactor is not to up- * There ſpould 
braid a Benefit, fo neither to delay it: be 79 delay in 
The one 1s tireſome, and the other the doing of a 
odious. We mult not hold Men ia Benefit. 
hand, as Phylicians and Surgeons do 5 
their Patients, and keep them longer in Fear and Pain 
than needs, only to magnify the Cure. A generous 
Man gives eaſily; and receives as he gives, but never 
exacts. He rejoices in the Return, and judges favour- 
ably of it whatever it be, and contents himſelf with a. 
bare Thank for a Requital. It is a harder Matter with 
| ſome to get the Benefit after it is promiſed, than the firſt 
Promiſe of it; there muſt be. fo many Friends made in 
Caſe. One muſt be defired to ſolicit another; and he 
mult be intreated to move a third; and a fourth mutt be 
at laſt beſought to receive it; ſo that the Author, upon 
the Upſhot, has the leaſt Share in the Obligation. It is 
_ then welcome when it comes free, and without Deduc- - 
tion; and no Man either to intercept, or hinder, or ta; 
detain it. And let it be of ſuch a Quality too, that it. 
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be not only delightful in the receiving, but after it is 
received; which it will certainly be, if we do but ob- 
ſerve this Rule, never do any thing for another, which 
we would not honeſtly deſire for ourſelves. 


CHAP. XV 
| How the Receiver ought to behave. 
m_ 


4 HERE are certam Rules in common, betwixt 
the Giver, and the Receiver: We muſt do both 
chearfully, that the Giver may receive the Fruit of his 
Benefit in the very Act of beſtowing it. It is a juſt 
Ground of Satisfaction, to /ee a Friend pleaſed; but it is 
much more, to ne him fo. The Intention of the one 
is to be ſuited to the Intention of the other; and there 
muſt be an Emulation betwixt them, whether ſhall o- 
blige moſt. Let the one ſay, That he has received a Be- 
nefit, and let the other perſuade himſelf that he has not 
returned it. Let the one ſay, I am paid, and the o- 
ther, I am yet in your Debt; let the Benefactor ac- 
quit the Receiver, and the Receiver bind himſelf,” The 
Frankneſs of the Diſcharge heightens the Obligation. It 


is in Converſation, as in a Tennis- Court: Benefits are 


to be toſt like Balls; the longer they Reſt, the better are 
the Gameſters, The Giver, in ſome Reſpect, has the 
Odds, becauſe (as in a Race) he ſtarts rl. and the o- 
ther mult uſe great Diligence to overtake him. The 
Return mult be larger than the firſt Obligation to come 
up to it; and it is a kind of Ingratitude, not to render 
it with Intereſt, In a Matter of Money, tis a common 
thing to pay a Debt out of courſe, and before it be due; 
but we account ourſelves to owe nothing for a good Of- 
fice ; whereas the Benefit increaſes by delay. So inſen- 
ſible are we of the molt important Affair of human Life. 
That Man were doubtleſs in a miſerable Condition, that 
could neither ſee, nor hear, nor taſte, nor feel, nor 
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ſmell : but, How much more unhappy is he then, that 
wanting a ſenſe of Benefits, loſes the greateſt Comfort in 
Nature; in the Bliſs of Giving, and Receiving them? He 
that takes a Benefit as it is meant, is in the right; for the 
Benefactor has then his end, and his only end, when the 


EKeceiver is grateful, 


Tux more glorious part, in appearance, is that of the 
Giver; but, * the Receiver has un- = 
doubtedly the harder Game to play, in * The Receiver 
many regards. There are ſome from Far the harder 
whom I would not accept of a Benefit; Game to play. 
that is to ſay, from thoſe upon whom 
1 would not beſtow one. For why ihould not I ſcorn to 
receive a Benefit, where I am aſhamed to owe it? And, 
1 would yet be more tender too, where I receive than 
where 1 give; for tis a Torment to be in Debt, where 
a Man has no mind to pay; as it is the greateſt delight 
imaginable to be engaged by a Friend, whom I ſhould. 
yet have a Kindneſs for, if J were never ſo much diſo- 
bliged. It is a Pain to an honeſt, and a generous Mind, 
to lie under a Duty of Affection againſt Inchnation. I do 
not ſpeak here of wiſe Men, that love to do what they 
ought to do; that have their Paſſions at Command; that 
preſcribe Laws to themſelves ; and keep them when they 
have done; but of Men, in a State of Imperfection, that 
may have a good Will perhaps to be honeſt, and yet be 
over-born by the Contumacy of their Affections. We 
muſt therefore have a Care to whom we become oblig'd ; 
and, I would be much ſtricter yet in the Choice of a Cre- 
ditor for Benefits, than for Money. In the one Caſe, it 
18 but paying what I had, and the Debt 1s diſcharged; in 
the other, I do not only owe more, but when I have paid 
that, I am ſtill in Arrear : And, this Law is the very 
Foundation of Friendſhip. I will ſuppoſe myſelf a Priſoner; 
and a notorious Villain offers to lay down a good Sum of 
Money for my Redemption. Fit, Shall I make uſe of 
this Money, or no? Secondly, If I do, what Return ſhall. 
I make him for't? To the firit Point, I will take it; but, 
only as a Debt, not as a Benefit, that ſhall ever tie me to 


* 


2 Friendſhip with him: And ſecondly, my Acknowledg- 


ment ſhall be only correſpondent to ſuch an Obligation. 
Kt is 4 School-Queſtion, Whether or no Brutus, that 
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thought Cœſar not fit to live, (and put himſelf in the 
Head of a Conſpiracy againſt him) could honeſtly have 
received his Life from Cæſar, if he had fallen into Cæſar's 
Power, without examining what Reaſon moved him to 
that Action? How great a Man ſoever he was in other 
Caſes, without diſpute he was extremely out in this, and 


below the Dignity of his Profeſſion. For a Stoick to fear 
the Name of a King, when yet Monarchy is the belt State 
of Government; or there to hope for Liberty, where ſo 


great Rewards are propounded, both for Tyrants and 
their Slaves; for him to imagine, ever to bring the Laws 
to their former State, where ſo many thouſand Lives had 
been loſt in the Conteſt, not ſo much whether they ſhould _ 


| ſerve or no, but who ſhould be their Maſter: He was 


{trangely miſtaken ſure in the Nature and Reaſon of 
things, to fancy, that when Julius was gone, ſome bo- 
dy elſe would not ſtart up in his Place, when there was. 
yet a Tarquin found, after ſo many Kings that were de- 
ſtroyed, either by Sword or Thunder: And yet the Re- 
ſolution is, That he might have received it, but not as a 
Benefit; for at that Rate I owe my Life to every Marr 
/ % e 
*GRACINUS FULIUS (whom Caligula pur 
to Death out of a pure Malice to his 
* 4 Benefit re- Virtue) had a conſiderable Sum of Mo- 
Juſed for the ney ſent him from Fabius Perſicus (a 


Peron. Man of great and infamous Example,) 


| as a Contribution towards the Expence 
of Plays and other public Entertainments; but Julius 
would not receive it; and ſome of his Friends that br | 
an Eye more upon the Preſent than.the Preſenter, aſked 
him, with ſome Freedom, What he meant. by refuſin 


it? WWhy (ſays he) do you think that Pli take Money, 


ewhere I would not take ſo much as a Glaſs of Mine? 


After this, Rebilus (a Man of the ſame Stamp) ſent him 


a greater Sum upon the ſame Score. You muſt excuſe me, 
(ſays he to the Meſſenger) for. { would not take any thing 


of Perlicus neither, 


To match this Scruple. of receiving Money, with an- 
other of Keeping it; and the Sum not 
+ APythagore- above three Pence, or a Groat at moſt. 


an Scruple, +. There was a certain Fythagorean 
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that contracted with a Cobler for a Pair of Shoes, and 
ſome three or four Days after, going to pay him his Mo- 
ney, the Shop was ſhut up: and when he had knocked 
a great while at the Door, Friend (ſays a Fellow) you 
may hammer your Heart out there, for the Man that you 
loo for is dead. And when our Friends are dead, abe 
hear no more News of them; but your's that are to live 
agen, will ſhift well enough (alluding to Pythagoras his 
7 ranſmigration,) Upon this the Philoſopher went away, 
with his Money chinking in his Hand, and well enough 
content to ſave it: at laſt his Conſcience took check at 
it, and upon Reflection, Though the Man be dead (fays 
he) to others; he is alive to thee; pay him what thou 
oel him : and ſo he went back A en and thruſt 
it in into his Shop thro' the Chink of the Door. What- 
ever we owe, tis our part to find where to pay it, and 
to do it without aſking too; for whether the Creditor 
be good, or bad, the Debt is ſtill the ſame. S 
Ir a Benefit be forced upon me, PR 
as from a Tyrant, or a Superior, where * A forced Be- 
it may be dangerous to refuſe; this is refit. N 
rather obeying than receiving, where 5 5 
the Neceſſity deſtroys the Choice. The way to know 
what 1 have a mind to do, is to leave me at Liberty, 
whether I will do it or no; but, it is yet a Benefit if a 
Man does me good in ſpite of my Teeth; as it is none, 
if I do any Man good againſt my Will. A Man may 
both hate, and yet receive a Benefit at the ſame time; 
the Money is never the worſe, becauſe a Fool, that is not 
read in Coins, refuſes to take it. If the thing be good 
for the Receiver, and ſo intended, no matter how ill 'tis 
taken, Nay the Receiver may be obliged, and not know 
it: But there can be no Benefit, which is unknown to the 
Giver. Neither will I, upon any Terms, receive a Be- 
nefit from a worthy Perſon that may do him a Miſchief : 
It is the Part of an Enemy, to fave himſelf, by doing an- 
. % ͤ 
T Bur whatever we do, let us be + Keep a grate- 
{ure always to keep a grateful Mind. / Mind. 
It is not enough to fay, What Requital 
hall a poor Man offer to a Prince; or a Slave to his Pa- 
tron; when it is the Glory of Gratitude, that it depends 
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only upon the good Will, Suppoſe a Man defends my 


Fame; delivers me from Beggary ; faves my Life; or 
gives me Liberty, that is more than Life, How ſhall 1 
be grateful to that Man? I will receive, cheriſh, and re- 


Joice in the Benefit. Take it kindly, and it is requited : 
not that the Debt itſelf is diſcharged, but it is neverthe- 
leſs a Diſcharge of the Conſcience. I will yet diſtinguiſh 
_bertwixt the Debtor, that becomes inſolvent by Expen- 
ces upon Whores and Dice; and another that is undone 
by Fire or Thieves; nor do I take this Gratitude for a 


Payment; but there is no danger, I preſume, of being 


arreſted for ſuch a Debt. 

5 * In the Return of Benefits, let us 
* We ſhould be be ready, and cheerful, but not preſ- 
cheerful but not ſing. There is as much Greatneſs of 


 #mportunate in Mind in the owing of a good Turn, as 


| the returningof in the doing of it; and, we muſt no 


Benefits, more force a Requital out of Seaſon, 


than be wanting in it. He that preci- 


pitates a Return, does as good as ſay, I am weary of be- 
ing in this Man's Debt ; not but that the haſtening of a 
Requital, as a good Office, is a commendable Diſpoſition ; 
but tis another thing to do it as a Diſcharge ; for, it 
looks like caſting off a heavy and a troubleſome Burden, 


It is for the Benefactor to ſay; when he will receive it; 
no matter for the Opinion of the World, ſo long as I 


gratify my own Conſcience; for I cannot be mi ken in 


myſelf, but another may, Ile that is over-ſolicitous to 
return a Benefit, thinks the other ſo likewiſe to receive 

it. If he had rather we ſhould keep it, Why ſhould we 
refuſe, and preſume to diſpoſe of his Treaſure, who may 
call it in, or let it ly out at his Choice? It is as much a 


Fault to receive what I ought not, as not to give what 
T ought: for, the Giver has the Privilege of chuſing his 


ovn time for Receiving. 1 — | 
5 I 30mE are too proud in the con- 
I There muſt be ferring of Benefits; others in the re- 


no Pride, either ceiving of them; which is, to ſay the 


in the confer- Truth, intolerable. The ſame Rule 
ring er in the ſerves both Sides, as in the Cafe of a 


receiving Be- Father, and a Son; Hulband and a 


nefitu. Wife; one Friend, or Acquaintance, | 
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and another, where the Duties are known and com- 
mon. There are {ome that will not receive a Bene- 


fit, but in Private; nor thank you for it but in your 
Far, or in a Corner; there mult be nothing under 
Hand and Seal, no Brokers, Notaries, or Witneſſes in 
the Caſe : This is not ſo much a Scruple of Modeſty, as 
a kind of denying the Obligation, and only a leſs hard- 


ened Ingratitude. Some receive Benefits fo coldly and 


indifferently, that a Man would think the Obligation lay 
on the other fide : as who ſhould fay, Mell, ſince you 
will needs have it fo, I am content to take it. Some 
again, ſo careleſly, as if they hardly knew of any ſuch 
thing; whereas we ſhould rather aggravate the Mat- 


ter, You cannot imagine how many you have obliged in 


this Act: there never was fo great, ſo kind, fo ſeaſon- 


able a Courteſy, Furnius never gained ſo much upon 
Auguſtus, as by a Speech, upon the getting of his Fa- 
ther's Pardon for ſiding with Anthony. This Grace, 


"> 


ſays he, 7s the only Injury that ever Cæſar did me; for 


it has put me upon a Neceſſity of Living and dying un- 


grateful, It is ſafer to affront ſome People, than to o- 
blige them; for the better a Man deſerves, the worſe 
they'll ſpeak of him; as if the profeſſing of open Ha- 
tred to their Benefactors, were an Argument that they 
lic under no Obligation. Some People are ſo ſour, and 


ill-natured, that they take it for an Affront to have an O- 


bligation or a Return offered them, to the Diſcourage- 
ment both of Bounty, and Gratitude together. The 


not doing, and the not receiving of Benefits are equal- 


ly a Miſtake, He that refuſes a new one, ſeems to be 
ofiended at an old one: and yet ſometimes I would 


neither return a Benefit, no nor ſo much as receive it if 


1 might, 
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CHAP, XVIL 
Of GRATITUDE. 


ILIE that preaches Gratitude, pleads the Cauſe both _ 
of God and Man; for, without it, we can neither 
be ſociable, nor religious. There is a ſtrange Delight 


in the very Purpoſe, and Contemplation of it, as well as 


in the Action; when I can ſay to myſelf, I love ny Be- 


nefactor; what is there in this World that I would not 


415 to oblige and ſerve him? Where I have not the 


Means of a Requital, the very Meditation of it is ſuffi- 


cient. A Man is nevertheleſs an Artiſt, for not having 


his Tools about him; or a Muſician becauſe he wants 


his Fiddle : Nor is he the leſs brave, becauſe his Hands 
are bound; or the worſe Pilot, for being upon dry Ground. 
If I have only Will to be grateful, Ian ſo. Let me be 
upon the Wheel; or, under the Hand of the Execution- 


er; let me be burnt Limb by Limb, and my whole Bo- 


dy dropping in the Flames, a good Conſcience ſupports 


me in all Extremes: Nay, it is comfortable even in 


Death itſelf: For, when we come to approach that 
Point, what Care do we take to ſummon, and call to 
mind all our Benefactors, and the good Offices they 
have done us, that we may leave the World fair, and 
ſet our Minds in Order? Without Gratitude we can nei- 
ther have Security, Peace, nor Reputation: And, it is 
not therefore the leſs deſirable, becauſe it draws many 
adventitious Benefits along with it. Suppoſe the Sun, 
the Moon, and the Stars had no other Buſmeſs, than 
only to paſs over our Heads, without any Effect upon our 
Minds or Bodies; without any regard to our Health, 


Fruits, or Seaſons: A Man could hardly lift up his Eyes 


towards the Heavens without Wonder and Veneration, 
to ſee ſo many Millions of radiant Lights, and to ob- 
ſerve their Courſes, and Revolutions, even without any 
Reſpet to the common Good of the Univerſe. But 


when we come to conſider, that Providence and Nature 
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are ſtill at work when we ſleep; with the admirable 
Force, and Operation of their Influences and Motions ; 
ve cannot then but acknowledge their Ornament to be 
the leaſt part of their Value; and that they are more to 
be eſteemed for their Virtue, than for their Splendor, 
Their main End, and Uſe, is matter of Life, and Ne 


ceſſity; though they may ſeem to us more conſiderable 


for their Majeſty and Beauty, And fo it is with Gra- 
titude; we love it rather for ſecondary Ends, than for 
EE Rn „„ 
No Man can be grateful without contemning thoſe 
things that put the common People out 


of their Wits, We mult go into Ba= e muſt FR : 
_ niſhment; lay down our Lives, beg- grateful in de- 
gar, and expoſe ourſelves to Re- ſpite of all Op- 


proaches: Nay, it is often ſeen, that poſition. 
Loyalty ſuffers the Puniſhment due to 


Rebellion; and that Treaſon receives the Rewards of 


Fidelity. As the Benefits of it are many, and great, ſo 
are the Hazards; which is the Caſe, more or leſs, of 


all other Virtues: and it were hard, if this, above the 
reſt, ſhould be both painful and fruitleſs: ſo that tho? 


we may go currently on with it in a ſmooth way, we 
mult yet prepare, and reſolve (if need be) to force our 


Paſſage to it, even if the Way were covered with Thorns, 


and Sepents; and fall Back, fall Edge, we muſt be 
grateful ſtill : Grateful for the Virtue ſake, and grate- 
ful over and above upon the point of Intereſt ; for it pre- 
ſerves old Friends, and gains new ones. It is not our 


| Buſineſs to fiſh for one Benefit with another; and by be- 


{towing a little, to get more: or to oblige for any ſort 
of Expedience, but becauſe I ought to do it, and be- 


cauſe I love it; and that to ſuch a Degree, that if I 


could not be grateful, without appearing the contrary ; 
if I could not return a Benefit, without being ſuſpected 
of doing an Injury; in deſpite of Infamy itſelf, I would 
yet be grateful. No Man is greater in my Eſteem, than 
he that ventures his Fame to preſerve the Conſcience of 
an honeſt Man; the one is but imaginary, the other ſo- 
lid, and ineſtimable. I cannot call him grateful, who, 
in the Inſtant of returning one Benefit, has his Eye upon 


another. He chat is grateful for Profit or Fear, is like 
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aà Woman that is honeſt, only upon the Score of Repu- 
tation. | 
As Gratitude is a Neceſſary, and 
* Gratitude is a glorious, ſo is it alſo an obvious, a 
an obvious, a cheap, and an eaſy Virtue : So obvi- 
cheap, and an ous, that whereſoever there is a Life, 
eaſy Virtue. there is & Place for't: So cheap, that 
26 the covetous Man may be grateful 
without Expence; and ſo eaſy, that the Sluggard may 
be fo likewiſe, without Labour, And yet it is not with- 
out its Niceties too; for, there may be a Time, a Place, 
or Occaſion, wherein I ought not to return a Benefit ; 
Nay, wherein I may better diſown it, than deliver it. 
8 | + Ler it be underſtood, by the 
. Tit one thing way, that tis one thing to be grateful 
to be grateful for a good Office, and another thing to 
for a Benefit, Return it: the good Will is enough in 
and another one Caſe, being as much as the one 
thing to return fide demands, and the other promiſes; 
11. EY but the effect is requiſite in the other. 
. The Phyſician that has done his beſt, is 
acquitted, though the Patient dies; and fo is the Advo- | 
cCate, though the Client may loſe his Cauſe, The Gene- 
ral of an Army, though the Battle be loſt, is yet worthy 
of Commendation if he has diſcharged all the Parts of a 
| 3 Commander; in this Caſe the one acquits him- 
elf, though the other be never the better for it. He is 
a grateful Man that is always willing and ready; and he 
that ſeeks for all Means and Occaſions of requiting a Be- 
nefit, though without attaining his end, does a great 
deal more than the Man, that without any Trouble makes 
an immediate Return, Suppoſe my Friend a Priſoner, 
and that I have ſold my Eſtate for his Ranſom: I put to 
Sea in foul Weather, and upon a Coalt that's peſtered 
with Pirates: my Friend happens to be redeemed before 
L come to the Place: my Gratitude is as much to be e- 
ſteemed, as if he had been a Priſoner; and if I had been 
taken and robbed myſelf, it would {till have been the 
{ame Caſe. Nay, there is a Gratitude in the very Coun- 
tenance; for an honeſt Man bears his Conſcience in his 
Face, and propounds the Requital of 4 good Turn in the 
very Moment of receiving it: He is chearful and conhi- 
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dent; and in the Poſſeſſion of a true Friendſhip, deliver- 


ed from all Anxiety. There is this Difference betwixt 
a thankful Man, and an unthankful; the one is always 
pleaſed in the Good he has done, and the other only once, 
in what he has received. There mutt be a Benignity in 
the Eſtimation even of the ſmalleſt Offices; and ſuch a 
Modeſty as appears to be obliged in whatſoever it gives. 
As it is indeed a very great Benefit, the Opportunity of 
doing a good Office to a worthy Man. He that attend3 
to the preſent, and remembers what's paſt, ſhall never 
be ungrateful. But who ſhall judge in the Caſe? For 
a Man may be grateful. without making a Return, and 


ungrateful with it. Our beſt way is to help every thing 


by a fair Interpretation; and whereſoever there is a 


doubt, to allow it the moſt favourable Conſtruction, for 
he that is exceptious at Words or Looks, has a mind to 
pick a Quarrel. For my own Part, when I come to caſt 
up my Accompt, and know what I owe, and to whom; 


though I make my Return ſooner to ſome, and later to 
others, as Occaſion or Fortune will give me leave, yet 
I'll be juſt to all. I will be grateful to God; to Man, 


do thoſe that have obliged me; nay, even to thoſe that 


have obliged my Friends. 1 am bound in Honour and 
in Conſcience, to be thankful for what I have received; 
and if it be not yet fall, it is ſome Pleaſure till, that I 


may hope for more. For the Requital of a Favour, there 


mult be Virtue, Occaſion, Means, and Fortune. | 

IT is a common thing to ſcrew up Juſtice to the pitch 
of an Injury. * A Man may be ver- 1M ©. 
righteous ;* and, why not Over-grate- } 3 
fl too? There is a miſchievous Ex- 7 7 ET. 
ceſs, that borders ſo cloſe upon Ingra- n 


titude, that it is no eaſy Matter to di- over =righ FeOUS. 


ſtinguiſn rhe one from the other; but, in regard that there 
is good Will in the bottom of it, (however diſtempered; 
for it is effedually but Kindneſs out of the Wits) we 
{hall diſcourſe it under the Title of Gratitude miſtaken. 
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CHAP, XVIIL 
_ Gratitude Miſtaken. 


O refue a good Office, not ſo much becauſe we 


[ do not need it, as becauſe we would not be in- 


debted for it, is a kind of fantaſtical Ingratitude ; and 
ſomewhat a-kin to that Nicety of Honour on the other 
fide, of being over-grateful; only it hes another way, 


and ſeems to be the more pardonable Ingratitude of the 
two. Some People take it for a great Inſtance of their 


| wag Will, to be ſtyl wiſhing their Benefactors ſuch or 
uch a Miſchief; only, forſooth, that they themſelves 
might be the happy Inſtruments of their Releaſe. Theſe 
Men do like extravagant Lovers, that take it for a great 
Proof of their Affection, to wiſh one another baniſhed, 


| beggared, or diſeaſed, that they might have the Oppor- 
tunity of interpoſing to their Relief, What difference is 
there betwixt ſuch Wiſhing and Curſing? Such an Af- 

fection, and a mortal Hatred? The Intent is good, you 

will fay, but this is a Miſapplication of it. Let ſuch a 


one fall into my Power; or into the Hands of his Ene- 
mies, his Creditors, or the common People, and no Mor- 
tal be able to reſcue him but myſelf. Let his Life, his 
Liberty, and his Reputation lie all at Stake, and no Crea- 


ture but myſelf, in Condition to ſuccour him; and why 


all this, but becauſe he has obliged me, and I would re- 


quite him? If this be Gratitude, to propound Jails, 


Shackles, Slavery, War, Beggary, to the Man that you 
would requite; what would you do where you are un- 
grateful! This way of Proceeding, over and above that 
it is impious in itſelf, is likewiſe over-haſty, and un- 
ſeaſonable; for he that goes too faſt, is as much to 


blame, as he that does not move at all, (to ſay nothing 
of the Injuſtice) for if I had never been obliged, I 
| ſhould never have wiſh'd it. There are Seaſons where- 


in a Benefit is neither to be received, nor requited. To 
preſs a Return upon me, when I do not deſire it, is un- 
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mannerly ; but it is worſe to force me to deſire it. How 
rigorous would he be to exact a Requital, who 1s thus ea- 
ger to return it? To with a Man in Diſtreſs, that I may 
relieve him, is, firſt, to wiſh him miſerable: To wiſh 
that he may ſtand in need of any body, is againſt him ; 
and to wiſh that he may ſtand in need of me, is for my- 
elf: So that my Buſineſs is not ſo much a Charity to my 
Friend, as the Cancelling of a Bond: Nay, it is half way 
the wiſh of an Enemy, It is barbarous to with a Man in 
Chains, Slavery, or Want, only to bring him out again: 
Let me rather with him powerful, and happy, and my 
ſelf indebted to him, By Nature, we are prone to Mer- 
cy, Humanity, Compaſhon; may ye be excited to be 
more ſo by the Number of the Grateful; may their 
Number increaſe, and may we have no need of trying. 


+ hent; 


IT is not for an honeſt Man to make way to a good: 
Office by a Crime; as if a Pilot ſhould © 
pray for a. Tempeſt, that he might * We muſt not 
prove his Skill; or a General with his do an ill thing 
Army rooted, that he might ſhew him that good may: 
ſelf a great Commander in recovering come of it. 

the Day. It is throwing a Man into a * 
River, to take him out again. It is an Obligation, I“ 
confeſs, to cure a Wound or a Diſeaſe; but, to mate: 
that Wound, or Diſeaſe, on purpoſe to cure it, is a moſt. 
perverſe Ingratitude. It is barbarous even to an Ene-- 
my, much more to a Friend; for, it is not ſo much to, 
do him a Kindneſs, as to put him in need of it, Of the 
two, let it be rather a Scar, than a Wound; and yet it 
would be better to have it neither. Rome had been Jit-- 
tle beholden to Scipic, if he had prolonged the Punick- 
Mar, that he might have the finiſhing of' it at laſt; or 
to the Decii, for dying for their Country, if they had 
firſt braught.it to the laſt Extremity of needing their De- 
votion. It may be a good Contemplation, but it is a 
lewd With. A7eas had never been ſurnamed the Pius, 
ii-he had. wiſhed the Ruin of his Country, only that he 
might have the Honour of taking his Father out of the 
Fire. It is the Scandal of a Phyſician to make Work, and 
irritate a Diſeaſe, and to torment his Patient for the Re- 
putation of his Cure. If a Man ſhould openly unprecate.: 
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Poverty, Captivity, Fear, or Danger, upon a Perſon 


that he has been obliged to, would not the whole World 
condemn him for't ? And, what's the Difference; but that 


the one is only a private Wiſh, and the other a public 


Declaration? Rutzlius was told in his Exile, that, for 


his Comfort, there would be ere long a civil War, that 
would bring all the baniſhed Men home again. God for- 
bid, ſays he, for I had rather my Country ſhould bluſh 


for my Baniſhment, than mourn for my Return, How 
much more honourable is it to owe chearfully, than to 


pay diſhoneſtly? It is the With of an Enemy to take a 


Town, that he may preſerve it, and to be victorious, 


that he may forgive; but, the Mercy comes after the 


Cruelty; beſide, that it is an Injury both to God and 


Man, for the Man maſt be firſt afflicted by Heaven to 


be relieved by ue. So that we impoſe the Cruelty up- 
on God, and take the Compaſſion to ourſelves ; and, at 
the beſt, is but a Curſe, that makes way for a Bleſſing; 


the bare With is an Injury; and, if it does not take ef- 


fed, *tis becauſe Heaven has not heard our Prayers. Or, 


i they ſhould ſacceed, the Fear itfelf is a Torment; 


and, it is much more deſirable to have a firm, and un- 


ſhaken Security. It is friendly to with it in your Power to 
_ oblige me, if ever I chance to need it; but it is unkind 
to with me miſerable, that I may need it. Ho much. 
more pious is it, and humane, to wiſh that 1 may never 
want the Occaſion of Obliging, nor the Means of doing 

it; nor ever have Reafon to repent of what 1 have done? 


CHAP, XIX. 
Of ING RATITUDE. 


NGRATITUDE is, of all Crimes, that which we are 


o account the moſt venial in others, and the moſt 
unpardonable in ourſelves. It is impious in the higheſt 


degree; for, it makes us fight againſt our Children, and 
our Altars. T here are, there ever were, and there e- 


4 


— 
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ver will be Criminals of all Sorts; as Murderers, T? 
rants, Thieves, Adukerers, Traitors, Robbers, and | 
ſacrilegious Perfons ; but there is hardly any notorious. 
Crimes without a Mixture of Ingratitude. It diſunites 
Mankind, and breaks the very Pillars of Society. And 
yet ſo far is this prodigious Wickedneſs from being any 
Wonder to us, that even that Thankfulneſs itlelf were 
much the greater of the two. For Men are deterred 
from it by Labour, Expence, Lazineſs, Buſineſs; or elſe 
diverted from it by Luft, Envy, Ambition, Pride, Le- 
vity, Raſhneſs, Fear : Nay, by the very Shame of con- 
feſſing what they have received. And the unthankful 
Man has nothing to ſay for himſelf all this while; for 
there needs neither Pains nor Fortune, for the Diſcharge 
of his Duty; beſide, the inward Anxiety and Torment, 
when a Man's Conſcienee makes him afraid of his own: 
Tah 8 VV 
Io ſpeak againſt the Ungrateful, is We are alt 
to rail againſt Mankind; “ for, even ungrateful. 
thoſe that complain are guilty ;. nor dl 
I ſpeak only of thoſe that do not hve up to the ſtrict Rule 
| ol Virtue; but Mankind itſelf is degenerated and loſt, We 
1 live unthankfully in this World, and we go ſtruggling 
HY and murmuring out of it; diſſatisſied with our Lot; 
whereas we ſhould be grateful for the Bleſſings we have 
enjoyed, and account that ſufficient which. Providence 
has provided for us: A little more time may make our 
Lives longer, but not happier; and whenſoever it is the 
Pleaſure of God to call us, we muſt obey; and yet all 
this while we go on quarrelling at the World, for what 
we find in ourſelves; and we are yet more unthankful to 
Heaven, than we are to one another. What Benefit can 
de great now to that Man that deſpiſes the Bounties of 
his Maker? We would be as ſtrong as Elephants, as 
ſwift as Bucks, as light as Birds, and we complain that 
we have not the Sagacity of Dogs, the Sight of Eagles, 
the long Life of Ravens, nay, that we are not immortal, 
and endued with the Knowledge of things to come. Nay, 
we take it ill, that we are not Gods upon Earth: never 
conſidering the Advantages of our Condition, or the Be- 
nignity of Providence in the Comforts that we enjoy. 


We ſubdue the ſtrongeſt of Creatures, and overtake the 
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fleeteſt ; we reclaim the fierceſt, and out-wit the crafti- 


eſt. We are within one Degree of Heaven itfelf, and 
yet we are not ſatisfied. Since there is not any one Crea- 


ture which we had rather be: We take it ill that we can- 
not draw the United Excellencies of all other Creatures 
into ourſelves. Why are we not rather thankful to that 


Goodneſs, which has ſubjected the whole Creation to our 
Vie and Service? 


SEO principal Cauſes of El 
* Cauſes of Iu- tude, are Pride and Self- Conceit, Ava- 
Eralilude. rice, Envy, Cc. It is a familiar Ex- 

clamation, Tir true, be did this or that 


Ver me, but it came fo late, and it was fo little, I had 
eien as good have been auithous it: If be had not given it 

to me, he muſt have given it to ſome body elſe 5 it was no- 
thing out of his own Pocket : Nay, we are ſo ungrateful, 


that he that gives us all we have, if he leaves any thing 
to himſclf, we reckon that he does us an Injury. It colt 
Julius Cejar his Lite, the Diſappointment of his unſati- 


able Companions; and yet he reſerved nothing of all that 
he got to himſelf, but the Liberty of diſpoſing it. There 


is no Benefit ſo large, but Malignity will ſtill lefſen it 
2 ſo narrow, which a good e ef a. will not en- 


ge. No Man ſhall ever be grateful, that views a Be- 2 


t on the wrong Side; or takes a good, Office by the 


wrong handle.. The avaricious Man is naturally ungrate-- 


ful, for he never thinks he has enough, but without con- 
Gdering what he has, only minds what he covets. Some 
pretend want of Power to make a competent Return, and 


ou ſhall find in others a kind of graceleſs Modeſty, that 
makes a Man aſhamed of requiting an Obligation, becaute- 85 


tis a Confeſſion that he has received one. 

+ Nor to return one good Office 

+ Not to return for another, is inhuman ;z but to re- 
Good for Good, turn Evil for Good, 1s diabolical. There- 


irinhuman ; but are too many even of this ſort, who, 


Evil for Good the more they owe, the more they: 
fs diabolical. hate. There's nothing more danger- 
ous, than to oblige thoſe People; for 


when they are conſcious of not paying the Debr, they 


with the Creditor out of the way. It is a mortal Hatred, 


; "age which ariſes from the Shame of an abuſed Benefit. 1 
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When we are on the aſking Side, what a deal of Cring- 
ing there is, and Profeſhon ? Well, 1 ſhall never forget 
this Favour, It will be an eternal Obligation to me. 
But, within a while the Note is changed, and we hear 
no more Words on't : till by little and little, it is all 
quite forgotten. So long as we ſtand in need of a Bene- 
fit, there is nothing dearer to us; nor any thing cheaper, 
when we have received it. And yet a Man may as well 
refuſe to deliver up a Sum of Money that's left him in 
Truſt, without a Suit, as not to return a good Office 
without aſking; and when we have no value any further 
for the Benefit, we do commonly care as little for the 
Author. People follow their Intereſt; one Man is grate- 
ful for his Convenience, and another Man is ungrateful 
JJ e 
* 80M are ungrateful to their own * There are un- 
Country; and their Country no leſs grateful Gover= 
ungrateful to others; ſo that the Com- nor, as well 
plaint of Ingratitude reaches all Men. as ungrateful 
Doth not the Son wiſh for the Death Hen. 


5 of his Father; the Huſband for that of 


his Wife? Oc. But who can look for Gratitude in an 
Age of ſo many gaping and craving Appetites, where all 


| People take, and none give? In an Age of Licence ta 


all forts of Vanity, and Wickedneſs; as Luft, Glutto- 
ny, Avarice, Envy, Ambition, Sloth, Infolence, Levity, 
Contumacy, Fear, Raſhneſs, private Diſcords, and pub- 
lc Evils, extravagant and groundleſs Wiſhes, vain Con- 
 fidence, fickly Affections, ſhameleſs Impieties, Rapine.. 
authorized, and the Violation of all things ſacred and 
profane: Obligations are purſued with Sword and Poi- 
ſon; Benefits are turned into Crimes; and that Blood 
moſt ſeditiouſſy ſpilt, for which every honeſt Man ſhould 
_ expoſe his own. Thoſe that ſhould be the Preſervers of 
their Country, are the Deſtroyers of it; and 'tis Matter 
of Dignity to trample upon the Government: The Sword 
gives the Law, and Mercenaries take up Arms againſt 
their Maſters. Among theſe turbulent and unruly Moti- 
tions, what Hope is their of finding Honeſty or good 
Faith, which is the quieteſt of all Virtues? There is no 
more lively Image of human Life, than that of a con- 
quered City: there's neither Mercy, Modeſty, nor Re- 
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ligion; and if we forget our Lives, we may well forget 


our Benefits. The World abounds with Examples of 
ungrateful Perſons, and no leſs with thoſe of ungrateful 


Governments, Was not Cati/ine ungrateful? whoſe 


Malice aimed, not only at the Maſtering of his Country, 
but at the total Deſtruction of it, by calling in an inve- 

terate and vindictive Enemy from beyond the 2 to 
wreak their long - thriſted - for Revenge; and to ſacriſice 
the Lives of as many noble Romans, as might ſerve to 
anſwer and appeaſe the Ghoſts of the ſlaughtered Gau] 
Was not Marius ungrateful, that from a common Soldier, 


being raiſed up to a Conſul, not only gave the World for 
civil Bloodſhed and Maſſacres, but was himſelf the Sign 
for the Execution; and every Man he met in the Streets, 
to whom he did not ſtretch out his Right-hand, was 
- Murdered? And, was not Sy//a ungrateful too? that 
| When he had waded up to the Gates in human Blood, 
carried the Outrage into the City, and there moſt bar- 
rocky cut two entire Legions to Pieces in a Corner; 


not only after the Victory, but moſt perfidiouſly after 
Quarter given them? Good God! that ever any Man 


ſhould not only ſcape with Impunity, but receive a Re- 
ward for ſo horrid a Villainy ! Was not Pompey ungrate- 


ful too? who, after three Conſulſhips, three Triumphs, 
and ſo many? Honours uſurped before his time, ſplit the 
Commonwealth into three Parts; and brought it to ſuch 
a Paſs, that there was no hope of Safety but by Slavery? 
Only, forſooth, to abate the Envy of his Power, he took 


other Partners with him into the Government, as if that 


which was not lawful for any one, might have. been allow- 
able for more; dividing and diſtributing the Provinces, 


and breaking all into a 7riumvirate, reſerving ſtill two 


Parts of the three in his own Family, And was not Cæ- 
far ungrateful alſo? though, to give him his Due, he 


Was a Man of his Word; merciful in his Victories, and 


never killed any Man, but with his Sword in his Hand? 
Let us therefore forgive one another. Only one Word 
more now for the Shame of ungrateful Governments, 
Was not Camillus baniſhed ? Scipio diſmiſſed ? and Cice- 
ro exil'd and plundered? But what is all this to thoſe 
that are ſo mad, as to diſpate even the Goodneſs of 
Heaven, which gives us all, and expects nothing again, 
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but continues giving to the moſt unthankful, and com- 
plaining? 8 


CHAP. xXx. 
There can be no Law againſt Ingratitude. 


INoATITUpE is fo dangerous to itſelf, and ſo deteſt- 
able to other People, that Nature, one would think, 
had ſufficiently provided againſt it, without need of any 
other Law. For every ungrateful Man is his own Ene- | 
my, and it ſeems ſuperfluous to compel a Man to be 
kind to himſelf, and follow his own Inclinations. This, 
of all Wickedneſs imaginable, is certainly the Vice which 
does the moſt divide and diſtract human Nature, With- 
out the Exerciſe and the Commerce of mutual Offices, 
we can be neither happy, nor ſafe; for it is only Sociè“ 
ty that ſecures us: Take us one by one, and we are a 
Prey even to Brutes, as well as to one another; Nature 
has brought us into the World naked and unarmed; we 
have not the Teeth, or the Paws of Lions or Bears: to 
make ourſelves terrible: but by the two Bleſſings of 
Reaſon and Union, we ſecure and defend ourſelves a- 
gainſt Violence and Fortune. This it is that makes a 
Man the Maſter of all other Creatures, who otherwiſe 
were ſcarce a Match for the weakeſt of them. This it is 
that comforts us in Sickneſs, in Age, in Miſery, in Pains, 
and in the worſt of Calamities. Take away this Com- 
bination, and Mankind is diſſociated and falls to Pieces. 
Tis true, that there is no Law eſtabliſhed againſt this 
abominable Vice: but we cannot ſay yet, that it *ſcapes 
unpuniſhed, for a public Hatred is certainly the greateſt 
of all Penalties; over and above that we loſe the moſt 
valuable Bleſſing of Life, in the not beſtowing, and re- 
ceiving of Benefits. If Ingratitude were to be puniſhed 
by a Law, it would diſcredit the Obligation; for a Be- 
neſit is to be given, not lent: And if we have no Return 
at all, there's no juſt Cauſe of Complaint : for Grati- 
tude were no Virtue, i& there were any Danger in being 
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ungrateful. There are Halters, I know, Hooks, and 
Gibbets, provided for Homicide, Poiſon, Sacrilege, and 
Rebellion; but Ingratitude (here upon Earth) is only 
puniſhed in the Schools; all further Pains and Inflicti- 
ons, being wholly remitted to divine juſtice. And, if a 
Man may judge of the Conſcience by the Countenance, 
the ungrateful Man is never without a Canker at his 
Heart; his Mind, and Aﬀpect is ſad and ſolicitous; 
whereas the other is always chearful and ſerene. 

5 As there * are no Laws extant a- 
* There neither gainſt Ingratitude: ſo is it utterly im- 
is, nor can be poſſible to contrive any, that in all Cir- 
any Laau againſt cumſtances ſhall reach it. If it were 
Ingratitude. actionable, there would not be Courts 
- enough in the whole World, to try the 
_ Cauſes in. There can be no ſetting a Day for the Re- 
quiting of Benefits, as for the Payment of Money; nor 
any Eſtimate upon the Benefits themſelves; but the 
whole matter reſts in the Conſcience of both Parties : 
And then there are ſo many degrees of it, that the ſame 
Rule will never ſerve all. Beſide that, to proportion it, 


as a Benefit is greater and leſs, will be both impracti- 


cable, and without Reaſon. One good Turn ſaves my 

Life; another my Freedom, or peradventure my very 
Soul. How ſhall any Law now ſuit a Pumſhment to an 
Ingratitude, under theſe differing Degrees? It muſt not 
be ſaid in Benefits as in Bonds, Pay what you owe. How 


| ſhall a Man pay Life, Health, Credit, Security, in ind? 


There can be no ſet Rule to bound that infinite Variety 
of Caſes, which are more properly the Subject of Hu- 
manity, and Religion, than of Law and public Juſtice, 
There would be Diſputes alſo about the Benefit itſelf ; 
which muſt totally depend upon the Courteſy of the 
Judge; for no Law imaginable can ſet it forth. One 
Man gives me an Eſtate; another only /ends me a Sword, 
and that Sword preſerves my Life. Nay the very ſame 
thing ſeveral ways done, changes the Quality of the o- 
| bligation. A Word, a Tone, a Look, makes a great 
Alteration in the Caſe. How ſhall we judge then, and 
determine a Matter which does not depend upon the 
Fact itſelf, but upon the Force and Intention of it? Some 
things are reputed Benefits, not for their Value, but be- 
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cauſe we deſire them. And their are Offices of a much 
greater Value, that we do not reckon upon at all. If 


Ingratitude were liable to a Law, we muſt never give, 
but before Witneſſes, which would overthrow the Dig- 


nity of the Benefit, And then the Puniſhment muſt ei- 


ther be equal, where the Crimes are unequal, or elſe it 


muſt be unrighteous: So that Blood muſt anſwer for 


| Blood, He that is ungrateful for my ſaving his Life, muſt 
forfeit his own. And, what can be more inhuman, than 
that Benefits ſhon{d conclude in ſanguinary Events? A 

Man ſaves my Life, and I am ungrateful for it: Shall I 
be puniſhed in my Purſe? That's too little; if it be 


leſs than the Benefit, it is unjuſt, and it muſt be capital 


to be made equal to it, There are moreover certain 
Privileges granted to Parents, that can never be reduced 


to a common Rule: Their Injuries may be cognizable, 


but not their Benefits: The Diverſity of Caſes is too large, 


and intricate, to be brought within the Proſpect of a Law: 
So that it is much more equitable to puniſh none, than 
to puniſh all alike, What if a Man follows a good Of- 
fice with an Injury; whether or no ſhall this quit ſcores? 
or who ſhall compare them, and weigh the one againſt 


the other? There is another thing yet, which perhaps 
we do not dream of : Not one Man upon the Face of the 
Earth would *ſcape, and yet every Man would expect 


to be his own Judge. Once again, we are all of us un- 
grateful; and the Number does not only take away the 
Shame, but gives Authority, and Protection to the 


Wickedneſs. 1 
Ir is thought reaſonable by ſome, that there ſhould be 
a Law againſt Ingratitude; for ſay they, tis common for 


one City, to upbraid another, and to claim that of Poſte- 


rity which was beſtowed upon their Anceſtors: But, this 
is only Clamour without Reaſon. It is objected by o- 
thers, as a Diſcouragement to good Offices, if Men ſhall 


not be made anſwerable for them; but I ſay on the other 
ſide, that no Man would accept of a Benefit upon thoſe 


Terms. He that gives, is prompted to't by a Goodnels 
of Mind, and the Generoſity of the Action is leſſened by 
the Caution; for it is his Deſire that the Receiver ſhould 
pleaſe himſelf, and owe no more than he thinks ſit. But, 
what if this might occaſion fewer Benefits, ſo long as 
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they would be franker? Nor is there any hurt in put 
ing a Check upon Raſhneſs, and Profuſion: In anſwer to 


this; Men will be careful enough whom they oblige, 


without a Law: Nor is it poſſible for a judge ever to 


ſet us right in't; or indeed any thing elſe, but the Faith 


of the Receiver. The Honour of a Benefit is this way 
preſerved, which is otherwiſe prophaned, when it comes 
to be mercenary, and made matter of Contention. We 
are e' en forward enough of ourſelves, to wrangle with- 
Hut unneceſſary Provocatjons. It would be well, I think, 
if Monies might paſs upon the ſame Conditions with other 
Benefits; and the Payment remitted to the Conſcience, 
without formalizing upon Bills and Securities: But hu- 
man Wiſdom has rather adviſed with Convenience, than 
Virtue; and choſen rather to force Honeſty, than ex- 

ect it. For every paultry Sum of Money, there muſt 


be Bonds, Witneſſes, Counter-parts, Powers, &c. which 


is no other than a ſhameful Confeſhon of Fraud and 


Wickedneſs; when more Credit is given to our Seals 


than to our Minds; and Caution taken leſt he that has 


received the Money, ſhould deny it. Were it not bet- 


ter now to be deceived by ſome, than to ſuſpect all? 


What's the Difference at this Rate, betwixt the Bene- 
factor, and an Uſerer, ſave only that in the Benefactor's 
_ Caſe, there is no body ſtands bound? Soo 


* 
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H FRE is not any thing i in \ this World, per- 
haps, that is more talked of, and leſs under- 
ſtood, than the Buſineſs of a Happy Life. It is 
every Man's Wiſh, and Deſign; and yet not 

one uf a thouſind that knows wherein that Happineſs 

conſiſts. We live however in a blind and eager Purſuit 


fore fr/t conſider, What it is we would be at; and ſe- 


condly, which is the readieft way to compaſs it. If we 
be right, we ſhall find every Day how much we improve; 


ple that are out of the way, we muſt expect to be miſ- 

led, and to continue our Days in Wandring and Error. 

Wherefore it highly concerns us to take along with us a 

ſkilful Guide; for: it is not in this, as in other Voyages, 

where the High-way brings us to our Place of Repoſe ;; 
G2 


"Of a happy Life and wherein it conf js 


of it; and the more haſte we make in a wrong way, the 
farther we are from our Journey's End. Let us there- 


but if we either follow the Cry, or the Track of Peo- 


1 
* 
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or, if a Man ſhould happen to be out, where the Inha- 
bitants might ſet him right again: But, on the Contra- 
ry, the beaten Road is here the moſt dangerous, and the 
People, inſtead of helping us, miſguide us. Let us not 
therefore follow like Beaſts, but rather govern ourſelves 
by Reaſon than by Example. It fares with us in human 
Life, as in a routed Army; one ſtumbles firſt, and then 
another falls upon him, and ſo they follow, one upon 
the Neck of another, 'till the whole Field comes to be 
but one Heap of Miſcarriages. And the Miſchief is, that 
the Number of the Multitude carries it againſt Truth 
and Fuſtice, ſo that we muſt leave the Crowd, if we 
would be happy; for, the Queſtion of a Happy Life is 
not to be decided by Vote: Nay, ſo far from it, that Plu- 
rality of Voices is ſtill an Argument of the Wrong; the 
common People find it eaſier to believe, than to judge; 
and content themielves with what is uſual; never exa- 
mining whether it be good or no. By the common Peo- 
ple is intended the Man of Title, as well as the clouted 
Shoe; for I do not diſtinguiſh them by the Eye, but by 
the Mind, which is the proper Judge of the Man. 
Worldly Felicity, I know, makes the Head giddy ; but 


if ever a Man comes to himſelf again, he will confeſs, 


That avhat/oever he has done, he wiſhes undone ; and, 
that the things he feared, were better than thoſe he pray- 


uz un Felicity of Life, is to be 
* True Happi- * free from Peturbations; to under- 
zeſs, ſand our Duties toward God and Man; 
to enjoy the Preſent, without any an- 
xious Dependence upon the Future, Not to amuſe our- 
felves with either Hopes or Fears, but to reſt ſatisfied 
with what we have, which is abundantly ſufficient ; for 
he that is ſo, wants nothing. The great Bleſſings of 
Mankind are within us, and within our Reach ; but we 
ſhut our Eyes, and like People in the dark, we fall foul 
upon the very thing we ſearch for, without finding it. 
T ranquillity is a certain Equality of Mind, which no 
Condition of Fortune can either exalt, or depreſs. No- 

thing can make it leſs; for, it is the State of human Per- 
fection: It raiſes us as high as we can go; and makes e- 
very Man his own Supporter; whereas he that is born up 
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by any thing elſe may fall. He that judges aright, and 
perſeveres in it, enjoys a perpetual Calm: He takes a 
true Proſpect of things; he obſerves an Order, Meaſure, 
a Decorum in all his Actions: He has Benevolence in his 
Nature; he ſquares his Life according to Reaſon; and 
draws to himſelf Love and Admiration, Without a cer- 
| tain, and an unchangeable Judgment, all the reſt is but 
Fluctuation: But, he that always wills and nills the 
ſame thing, is undoubtedly in the right. Liberty and Se- 
renity of Mind muſt neceſſarily enſue upon the maſtering 
of thoſe things which either allure, or affright us; when, 
inſtead of thoſe flaſhy Pleaſures, (which even at the beſt 
are both vain, and hurtful together) we ſhall find our- 
ſelves poſſefſed of Joys tranſporting, and everlaſting, It. 
mult be a o, Mind that makes a happy Man; there 
muſt be a Conſtancy in all Conditions; a Care for the 
things of this World, but without Trouble; and ſuch 
an Indifferency for the Bounties of Fortune, that either 
with them, or without them, we may. hve contentedly. 
There muſt be neither Lamentation nor Quarrelling, nor 
Sloth; nor Fear; for it makes a Diſcord in a Man's Life. 


Hie that fears, ſerves, © The Joy of a wile Man ſtands- 


firm without Interruption: In all Places, at all Times, 
and in all Conditions, his Thoughts are chearful and 
quiet. As it never came in to him from w77hout ſo it 
will never leave him; but, is born within him, and in- 
feparable from him; it is a ſollicitous Life that is egged 
on with the Hope of any thing, tho“ never ſo open and 
caſy; nay, though a Man ſhould never ſuffer any ſort of 
Diſappointment, I do not ſpeak this, either as a Bar to 
the fair Enjoyment of lawful Pleaſures, or to the gentle 
Flatteries of reaſonable Ex pectations: But, ou the con- 
wary, I would have Men to be always in good Humour; 
provided that it ariſes from their own Souls, and be che 
riſhed in their own Breaſts: Other Delights are trivial; 
they may ſmoothe the Brow; but they do not fill, and 
affect the Heart: True Joy is a ſerene, and ſober Motion ; 
and they are miſerably out, that take Laughing for NRejcio- 
ing: The Seat of it is within, and there is no Chearful- 
neſs like the Reſolution of a brave Mind, that has Fortune 
under its Feet. He that can look Death in the Face, and 


lich it v eleome; open his Door to Poverty, and bridle hias 
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A petites; this is the Man whom Providence has eſta- 
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bliſhed in the Poſſeſſion of inviolable Delights. The Plea- 


fares of the Vulgar are ungrounded, thin, and ſuperficial; 


but the other are ſolid and eternal. As the Body itſelf 


is rather a neceſſary Thing, than a great; fo the Com- 


forts of it are but temporary and vain; heſide, that with-- 
out extraordinary Moderation, their End is only Pain and 
Repentance, Whereas, a peaceful Conſcience, honeſt 


Thoughts, virtuous Actions, and an Indiffercnce for ca- 


ſual Events, are Bleſſings without End, Satiety, or Mea- 


ſure. This conſummated State of Felicity is only a Sub- 


miſſion to the Dictate of right Nature: The Foundation of” | 


it is Wiſdom andVirtue; the K. nowledge of whatave ought- 
to do, and the Conformity of the Will to that Knowledge. 


= +. QA Bi 1 
Human Happineſs. if founded upon Wiſ- © 


dom and Virtue ;. and firſt of Wiſdom.. 


7 1 VAKING for granted, that human Happineſs 8 
founded upon Miſdom and. Virtue, we thall treat 


upoa theſe two Points in order as they lie: And fr of 


Iliſaom ; and not in the Latitude of its various Operati- 
ons, but only as it has a Regard to good Life, and the Hap- 
ee een, 4 5 
5 *Wispou 15 the right underſtand- 
* Wiſdom, what ing; a Faculty of diſcerning Good from 
it is. Exil; what is to be choſen, and what 
rejected; a Judgment grounded upon 
the Value of things, and not the common Opinion of 
them; an Equality of Force, and a Strength of Reſoluti- 
on. It ſets a Watch over our Words and Deeds, it takes 
up with the Contemplation of the Works of Nature; and 
makes us invincible, by either good or evil Fortune, It is 
Lirge and ſpacious ;. and requires a great deal of Room to 
work in; it ranſacks Heav'n and Earth; it has for its Ob- 
ject things paſt, and to come; tranſitory and eternal. It 
examines all the Circumſtances of Time; what: at it e 
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auhen it began, and how long it will continue: And fo 


for the Mind; whence it came; what it is: when it be- 
gius; how long it lajts; whether or no it paſſes from one 
Form to another; or ſerves only one; and wanders when 


it leaves us ; where it abides in the State of Separation, 
and what:the Action of it; what uſe it makes of its Li- 
berty ; whether or no it retains the Memory of things paſt, 
and comes: to the Knowledge of itſelf, It is the Habit of 


a perfect Mind; and the Perfection of Humanity, raiſed 
as high as Nature can carry it. It differs from Philoſo- 


phy, as Avarice, and Money; the one deſires, and the 


other is deſired; the one is the Effect, and the Reward 


of the other. To be wiſe, is the Uſe of Wiſdom, as 
Seeing is the Uſe of Eyes, and Well-ſpeaking the Uſe of 


Eloquence. He that is perfectly wile, is perfectly happy; 


nay, the very beginning of Wiſdom makes Life ealy to 
us. Neither is it enough to know this, unleſs we print 
it in our Minds by daily Meditation, and ſo bring a good 


Mill to a goed Habit, And we mult practiſe what we 
preach; For Philoſophy is not a Subject for popular O- 
ſtentation; nor does it reſt in Words, but in Things: It 


is not an Entertainment taken up for Delight, or to give 


a Taſte to our Leiſure; but it faſhions the Mind, governs 


our Actions, tells what we are to do, and what not. 
It ſits at the Helm, and guides us through all Hazards: 
Nay, we cannot be ſaſe without it, for every Hour gives 
us an Occaſion to make uſe on't: It informs us in all the 
Duties of Life, Piety to our Parents, Faith to our Friends, 
Charity to the miſerable, Judgment. in Counſel; it gives 


us Peace, by fearing nothing, and Riches by coveting no- 
thing, 


* THERE's no Condition of Life that * 4 wiſe Man 
excludes a wiſe Man from diſcharging his does his Duty in 
Duty. If his Fortune be good, he tem- all Conditions. . 


pers it; if bad, he maſters it; if he has 


an Eſtate, he will exerciſe his Virtue in Plenty; if none, 
in Poverty; if he cannot do it in his Country, he will do 
it in Baniſhment; if he has no Command, he will do the 
Office of a common Soldier. Some People have the Skill 
of reclaiming the ſiereeſt of Beaſts: They will make a 
Lion embrace his Keeper; a Tyger kiſs him, and an E- 


| Iephant kneel to him. This is the Caſe of a wiſe Man 
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in the extremeſt Difficulties ; let them be never ſo ter- 


rible in themſelves, when they come to him once, they 
are perfectly tame. They that aſcribe the Invention of 

_ Tillage, Architecture, Navigation, c. to wiſe Men, may 
perchance be in the right, that they were invented by 
wiſe Men; but they were not invented by wiſe Men, as 

Wife Men For Wiſdom does not teach our Fingers, but 
our Minds: Fiddling, and Dancing, Arms, and Fortifi- 
| cations,” were the Works of Luxury and Diſcord; but 
Wiſdom inſtructs us in the Way of Nature, and in the 
Arts of Unity and Concord; not in the Inſtruments, but 
in the Government of Life; nor to make us hve only, 
but to hve happily. She teaches. us what things are good, 
what evil, and what only appear fo; and to diſtinguiſh 
betwixt true Greatneſs and Tumour, ſhe clears our 
Minds of Droſs, and Vanity: She raiſes up our Thoughts 
to Heaven, and carries them down to Hell. She diſcour- 
ſes the Nature of the Soul; the Powers and Faculties of 
it; the firſt Principles of things; the Order of Provi- 
dence: She exalts us from things corporeal, to incorpo- 
real; and retrieves the Truth of all: She ſearches Na- 
ture, gives Laws to Life; and tells us, That it is not 
enough to know God, unleſs wwe obey him : She looks up- 
on all Accidents, as Acts of Providence; ſets a true Va- 
lue upon things; delivers us from falſe Opinions, and 
condemns all Pleaſures that are attended with Repen- 
tance. She allows nothing to be good, that will not be 
ſo for ever; no Man to be happy, but he that needs no 
other Happineſs than what he has within himſelf; no 
Man to be great, or powerful, that is not Maſter of him- 
ſelf. This is the Felicity of human Life; a Felicity that 
can neither be corrupted, nor extinguiſhed: It enquires 
into the Nature of the Heavens, the Influence of the Stars; 
how far they operate upon our Minds and Bodies; which 
Thoughts, though they do not form our Manners, they. 

do yet raiſe. and diſpoſe us for glorious things. 
BEE Ir is agreed upon at all Hands, 
* Right Reaſon That“ right Reaſon is the Perfection 
& the Perfecti- of human Nature, and Wiſdom only 
on of human. the Dictate of it. The Greatneſs thae 
Nature. © ariſes from it, is ſolid, and immove=— 


able; the Reſolutions of Wiſdom be 
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ing free, abſolute, and conſtant; whereas Folly is never 
long pleaſed with the ſame thing, but ſtill ſhifting of 
Counſels, and ſick of itſelf. There can be no Happt- 
neſs without Conſtancy, and Prudence; for, a wiſe Man 
is to write without a Blot; and what he likes once, he 
approves for ever: He admits of nothing that is either 
evil, or ſlippery ; but marches without ſtaggering or ſtum- 
bling, * is never ſurpriſed: He lives 3 true, and 
Repay to himſelf, and whatſoeyer befalls him, this great 
Artificer of both Fortunes turns to Advantage. He that 
demurs, and heſitates, is not yet compoſed : But where- 
ſoe ver Virtue interpoſes upon the Main, there muſt be 
Concord and Conſent in the Parts, For all Virtues are in 


Agreement, as well as all Vices are at Variance. A wiſe 


Man, in what Condition ſoever he is, will be {till hap- 
py, for he ſubjects all things to himſelf, becauſe he fub- 
mits himſelf to Reaſon, and governs his Actions by Coun- 
fel, not by Paſſion. He is not moved with the utmoſt 
Violences of Fortune, nor with the Extremities of Fire 
and Sword; whereas a Fool is afraid of his own Shadow, 
and ſurpriſed at ill Accidents, as if they were all level- 
led at him. He does nothing unwillingly, for whatever 
he finds neceſſary, he makes it his Choice, He propounds 
to himſelf the certain Scope, and End of human Life: 
He follows that which conduces to't, and avoids that 
which hinders it. He is content with his Lot, whatever 
it be, without wiſhing what he has not; though of the 
two, he had rather abound than want. The great Bu- 
ſineſs of Life, like that of Nature, is performed without 
Tumult, or Noiſe: He neither fears Danger, nor pro- 
_ vokes it; but tis his Caution, not any want of Courage; 
for Captivity, Wounds, and Chains, he only looks upon 
as falſe and lymphatical Terrors. He does not pretend 
to go through with whatever he undertakes; but to do 
that well which he does. Arts are but the Servants, 
| Wiſdom commands; and where the Matter fails, tis 
none of the Workman's Fault. He is cautelous in doubt- 
ful Caſes, in Proſperity temperate, and reſolute in Ad- 
verſity; ſtill making the beſt of every Condition; and 
improving all Occaſions to make them ſerviceable to his 
Fate. Some Accidents there are, which I confeſs ny 
afte& him, but not overthrow him; as bodily Pains, Lo 
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of Children and Friends; the Ruin and Deſolation of a 
Man's Country. One muſt be made of Sone, or Iron, 
not to be ſenſible of theſe Calamities; and beſide, it were 
no virtue to bear them, if a Body did not feel them. 
FTuk xt are three Degrees Pro- 
* Tree Degrees ficients in the School of Wiſdom. The 
of Proficients in firſt are thoſe that come within the 
FRE: | Sight of it, but not up to't : They have 
learned what they ought to do, but 
they have not put their Knowledge in Practice: They 


are paſt the Hazard of a Relapſe, but they have ſtill the 


Gradges of a Diſeaſe, though they are out of the Dan- 
ger of it. By a Diſeaſe, I do underſtand an Obſtinacy 

in Evil, or an ill Habit, that makes us over-eager upon 

things, which are either not much to be deſired, or not 

at all. A ſecond ſort, are thoſe that have ſubjected their 
Appetite for a Seaſon, but are yet in fear of falling back. 
A third ſort, are thoſe that are clear of many Vaces, but 
not of all. They are not covetous, bur | erhaps they 
are choleric; not luſtful, but perchance ambitious ; they 
are firm enough i in ſome Caſes but weak in others: There 
are many that deſpiſe Death, and yet ſhrink at Pain. 


8 There are Diverſities in wiſe Men, but no Ine qualities; . 


one is more affable; another more ready; a third, a 
better Speaker; but, the Felicity of them all is equal. 
It is in this, as in heavenly Bodies; there is a certain 
State i in Greatneſs. 
- In civil and towmeltic Affairs a + wile 
+ 4 * Man Man may ſtand in need of Counſel, as 
bo ſome Caſes of a Phylician, an Advocate, a Sollici- 
may need Coun- tor, but, in greater Matters, the Bleſ- 
ſel. | - ting of wiſe Men reſts in the Joy they 
take in the Commuication of their Vir- 

tues. If there were nothing elſe in it, a Man would ap- 
ply himſelf to Wiſdom, becauſe it ſertles him: in a * 
petual e of Mind. 


— 
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| There can be no Happineſs without Virtue. 


— 


IRTUE is chat perfect Good which is the Com- 
| plement of a Happy Life ; the only immortal thing 


that belongs to Mortality : It is the Knowledge both of 
_ - others, and itſelf; it is an invincible Greatneſs of Mind, 


not to be elevated or dejected, with good or ill Fortune. 
It is ſociable, and gentle, free, ſteady, and fearleſs; con- 


tent within itſelf; full of inexhauſtible Delights; and it 


is valued for itſelt. One may be a good Phyſician, a good 
Governor, a good Grammarian, without being a good 
Man; fo that all things from without, are only Acceſſa- 
ries; for the Seat of it is a pure and holy Mind. It con- 
ſiſts in a Congruity of Actions; which we can never ex- 
pect, ſo long as we are diſtracted by our Paſſions. Not 
but that a Man may be allowed to change Colour and 


Countenance, and ſuffer ſuch Impreſſions as are proper- 
ly a kind of natural Force upon the Body, and not under 


the Dominion of the Mind: But, all this while, I will 
have his judgment firm, and he ſhall act ſteadily, and 
boldly, without wavering betwixt the Motions of his 
Body, and thoſe of his Mind. It is not a thing indiffe- 
rent, I know, whether a Man lies at Eaſe upon a Bed, 
or in Torment upon a Wheel: And yet the former may 
be the worſe of the two, if we ſuffer the latter with Ho- 


nour, and enjoy the other with Infamy. It is not the 


Matter, but the Virtue that makes the Action good or 
ill; and he that is led in Triumph, may be yet greater 
than his Conqueror. When we come once to value our 


Fleſh above our Honeſty, we are loſt: And yet I would 


not preſs upon Dangers, no not ſo much as upon Incon- 
veniencies, unleſs where the Man and the Brute come in 


competition: And, in ſuch a Caſe, rather than make a2 
Forfciturs of my Credit, my Reaſon, or my Faith, I 

would run all Extremities. They are great Bleſſings to 
have tender Parents, dutiful Children, and to live under 
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a juſt, and well - ordered Government. Now, would it 
not trouble even a virtuous Man, to ſee. his Children 
_ butchered before his Eyes, his Father made a Slave, and 
his Country over-run by a barbarous Enemy? There is 
a great Difference betwixt the ſimple Loſs of a Bleſſing, 
and the ſucceeding of a great Miſchief into the place of 
it over and above. The Loſs of Health is followed with 


Sickneſs,; and the Loſs of Sight with Blindneſs; bur, 


this does not hold in the Loſs of Friends and Children, 
where there is rather ſomething to the contrary to ſup- 
ply that Loſs; that is to ſay, Virtue, which fills the 
Mind, and takes away the Delire of what we have not. 
What matters it whether the Water be ſtopt, or no, ſo 
long as the Fountain is ſafe? Is a Man ever the wiſer 
for a Multitude of Friends, or the more fooliſh for the 
Loſs of them? 80 neither is he the happier, nor the 

more miſcrable. Short Life, Grief and Pain, are Ac- 
ceſſions that have no Effect at all upon Virtue. It con- 


ſiſts in the Action, not in the things we do: In the Choice 


itſelf, and not in the Subject matter of it. It is not a de- 


ſpicable Body, ot Condition; not Poverty, Infamy, or 


Scandal, that can obſcure the Glories of Virtue; but a 
Man may ſee her through all Oppoktions, and he that 
looks diligently into the State of a wicked Man, will ſee 
the Canker at his Heart, through all the falſe and daz- 
ling Splendors of Greatneſs and Fortune. We ſhall then 
diſcover our CHildiſhneſe, in ſetting our Hearts upon 


Things trivial and contemptible; and in the ſelling of 


our very Country and Parents for a Rattle. And what's 
the Difference (in Effect) betwixt ald Men and Children, 
but that the one deals in Paintings and Statues, and the 
other in Babies? So that we e e are only the more 
expenſive Fools. : 3 
Ir one could but ſee the Mind of a good Man, as it is 
Aluſtrated with Virtue; the Beauty and 
* The Dignity the“ Majeſty of it, which is a Dignity 
of Virtue, not fo much as to be thought of, with- 
5 out Love, and Veneration; would not 
a Man bleſs himſelf at the Sight of ſuch an Object, as at 
the Encounter of ſome ſupernatural Power? A Power ſo 
miraculous that it is a kind of. Charm upon the Souls of 
thoſe that are truly aſſected with it. There is ſo wonderful 
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a Grace and Authority in it, that even the worſt of Men 
approve it, and ſet up for the Reputation of being ac- 
counted virtuous themſelves. They covet the Fruit in- 
deed, and the Profit of Wickedneſs, but they hate, and 
are aſhamed of the Imputation of it. It is by an Impreſ- 
ſion of Nature, that all Men have a Reverence for Vir- 
tue: They know it, and they have a Reſpect for it, tho 
they do not practiſe it: Nay, for the Countenance of 
their very Hickedneſs, they miſcal it Virtue. Their In- 
juries they call Benefits, and expect a Man ſhould thank 
them for doing him a Miſchief ; they cover their moſt 
notorious Iniquities with a Pretext of Juſtice. He that 
robs upon the Highway had rather find his Booty, than 
force it, Aſſc any of them that live upon Rapine, Fraud, 
. een if they had not rather enjoy a Fortune ho- 
neſſly gotten, and their Conſciences will not ſuffer them 
to deny it. Men are vicious only for the Profit of Vil- 
lainy; for at the ſame time that they commit it, they 
condemn it. Nay, ſo powerful is Virtue, and ſo graci- 
ous is Providence, that every Man has a Light ſet u 
within him for a Guide; which we do all of us both ſee 
aud acknowledge, though we do not purſue it, This is 
it that makes the Priſoner upon the Torture happier than 
the Executioner, and Sickneſs better than Health, if we 
bear it without yielding or repining : This is that over- 
comes ill Fortune, and moderates good; for it marches 
betwixt the one, and the other, with an equal Contempt 
of both, It turns (like Fire) all things into itſelf ; our 
Actions, and our Friendihips are tinctured with it; and 
whatever it touches, becomes amiable. That which is 
frail and mortal, riſes, and falls, grows, waſtes, and 
_ varies from itſelf 5 but the State of Things divine is al- 
ways the ſame: And fo is Virtue, let the matter be 
what it will, It is never the worſe for the Difficulty of 
the Action, nor the better for the Eaſineſs of it. It is 
the ſame in a rich Man, as in a poor; in a ſickly Man, 
as in a ſound; in a ſtrong, as in a weak: the Virtue of 
the Belieged is as great as that of the Beſiegers. There 
are ſome Virtues, I confeſs, which a good Man cannot 
be without, and yet he had rather have no Occaſion to 
employ them. If there were any Difference, I ſhould 
prefer the Virtues of Patience before thoſe of Pleaſure ; 
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a Reſpect to the Mind, and not to the Body. 
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For it is braver to break through Difficulties, than to tem- 
per our Delights. But, though the Subject of Virtue may 


poſſibly be againſt Nature, as to be burnt, or wounded ; | 
yet the Virtue itſelf of an invincible Patience is accord- 


ing to Nature. We may ſeem perhaps to promiſe more 
than human Nature is able to perform; but we ſpeak with 
IF a Man does not live up to his own Rules, it is 
. ſomething yet to have virtuous Me- 
* The good Vill ditations, and good Purpoſes; even 


is accepted for without acting: It is generous, the 
the Deed. very Adventure of being good, and the 
„ bare Propoſal of an eminent Courſe of 
Life, tho' beyond the Force of human Frailty to accom- 
pliſn. There is ſomething of Honour yet in the Miſcar- 
riage; nay, in the naked Contemplation of it: I would 


receive my own Death with as little trouble, as I would 


hear of another Man's; I would bear the fame Mind, 


whether I be rich or poor, whether 1 get or loſe in the 
World; what I have, I will not either fordidly ſpare, or 
prodigally ſquander away; and, I will reckon _ Be- 


nefits well placed, as the faireſt Part of my Poſſeſſions: 


Not valuing them by Number or Weight, but by the Pro- 


fit and Eſteem of the Receiver; accounting myſelf ne- 


ver the poorer for that which I 8 to a worthy Perſon. 


What I do ſhall be done for Conſcience, not Oſtentation. 


{ will eat and drink, not to gratify my Palate, or only to 


fill and empty, but to ſatisfy Nature: I will be chearful 
to my Friends, mild and placable to my Enemies: I will 
prevent an honeſt Requeſt, if I can forſee it, and I will 


grant it without aſking : Iwill look upon the whole World 


as my Country, and upon the Gods, both as the Wit- 
neſſes and the Judges of my Words and Deeds. I will 
live and die with this Tefhmony, That I loved good 


Studies, and a good Conſcience ; that I never invaded a- _ 
nother Man's Liberty, and that I preſerved my own. I 
will govern my Life, and my Thoughts, as if the whole 


World were to ſee the one, and to read the other; for, 


What ages it frenify, to mate any thing a Secret id my 


CT 


IVeighbour, when to God (who is the Searcher of our 
Hearts) all our Privgcics are 9pen, RD 


Chap. III. Of a Happy Life. SD 
ViRTUE is divided into two Parts, “ Contemplation 
and Action. The one is delivered by | 
Inſtitution, the other by Admonition: * Virtue is di- 
One part of Virtue conſiſts in Diſci- vided into Con- 
pline; the other in Exerciſe; for we templation and 
mult firſt learn, and then practiſe. The Action. 
ſooner we begin to apply ourſelves to 
it, and the more haſte we make, the longer ſhall we en- 
joy the Comforts of a rectified Mind; nay, we have the 
Fruition of it in the very Act of Forming it; but it is an- 
other ſort of Delight, 1 muſt confeſs, that ariſes from the 
Contemplati:onof a Soul, which is advanced into the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of Wiſdom and Virtue, If it was ſo great a Com- 
fort to us, to paſs from the Subjection of our Childhood, 
into a State of Liberty, and Buſineſs; how much greater 
will it be, when we come to caſt off the boyiſh Levity 
of our Minds, and range ourſelves among the Philoſo- 
phers? We are pait our Minority, *tis true, but not our 
Indiſcretions; and, which is yet worſe, we have the Au- 
thority of Seniors, and the Weakneſſes of Children; (I 
might have ſaid of Infants, for every little thing frights the 
one, and every trivial Fancy the other.) Whoever ſtudies 
this Point well, will find, that many things are the leſs to 
be feared, the more terrible they appear. To think any 
NF. thing good that is not honeſt, were to reproach Provi- 
| dence; for good Men ſuffer Inconveniencies ; but Virtue 
like the Sun goes on ſtill with her Work, let the Air be 
never ſo cloudy, and finiſhes her Courſe ; extinguiſhing 
likewiſe all other Splendors, and Oppoſitions; Inſomuch 
that Calamity is no more to a virtuous Mind, than a 
Shower into the Sea. That which is right, is not to be va- 
lued by Quantity, Number, or Time; a Life of a Day may 
be as honeſt as a Life of an hundred Years : but yet Virtue: 
in one Man may have a larger Field to ſhew itſelf in, than 
in another, One Man perhaps may be in a Station to 
_ adminiſter unto Cities and Kingdoms; to contrive good 
Laws, create Friendſhips, and do beneficial Offices to 
Mankind: *Tis another Man's Fortune to be ſtraitned 
by Poverty, or put out of the way by Baniſnment; and 
yet the latter may be as virtuous as the former; and may 
have as great a Mind, as exact a Prudence, as inviolable 
a Juſtice, and as large a Knowledge of things both divine 
n 
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and human; without which, a Man cannot be happy. 
For Virtue is open to all; as well to Servants and Exiles, 

as to Princes: It is profitable to the World, and to it- 
ſelf, at all Diſtances, and in all Conditions; and there 
is no Difficulty can excuſe a Man from the Exerciſe of 
it; and it is only to be found in a wiſe Man, though 
there may be ſome faint Reſemblances of it in the com 
mon People. The Storch hold all virtues to be equal 
but yet there's great Variety in the Matter they have to 
work upon, according as it is larger or nariower; illuſt- 


rious, or leſs noble; of more or leſs Extent; as all good 


Men are equal; that is to ſay, as they are good; bur yet 
one may be young, another old; one may be rich, an- 
other poor; one eminent, and powerful, another un- 
known, and obſcure. There are many things which 
have little or no Grace in themſelves, and yet are made 
glorious and remarkable by Virtue. Nothing can be good 
Which gives neither Greatneſs nor Security to the Mind; 
but on the contrary, infects it with Inſolence, Arrogance, 
and Tumour : Nor does Virtue dwell upon the Tip of the 
Tongue, but in the J emple of the purity'd Heart, He 
that depends upon any other Good, becomes covetous of 
Life, and what belongs to it; which expoſes a Man to 
Appetites that are vaſt, unlimited and intolerable, Vir- 
tue is free, and indefatipable, and accompanied with 
Concord, and Cracefulneſs : Whereas Pleafure is mean, 
ſervile, tranſitory, tireſome, and ſickly, and ſcarcely out- 
lives the taſting of it: It is the good of the Belly, and 
not of the Man, and only the Felicity of Brutes. Who 
does not know that Fools enjoy their Pleaſures, and that 
there is great Variety in the Entertainments of W icked- 
neſs? Nav, the Mind itſelf has its variety of perverſe 
Pleaſures, as well as the Body; as Inſolence, $eclf-con- 
ceit, Pride, Garrulity, Lazineſs, and the abuſive Wit of 
turning every thing into Nidicule; whereas Virtue weighs 


ell this, and correQs it. It is the Knowledge both of o- 


thers and of itſelf; it is to be learned from itſelf; and, 
the very Will itſelf may be taught: Which W Al cannot 
be right unleſs the whole Habit of the Mind be right, 
from whence the Will comes. It is by the Impulſe of 
Virtue that we love Virtue, ſo that the very way to Vir- 
tue lies by Virtue, which takes in alſo, at a View, the 
Laws of human Lite. | | 


NEIT HER are we to value ourſelves A virtuous Life 
upon a Day or an Hour, or any one muſt be all of a 
Action, but upon the whole Habit of Piece. 
the Mind. Some Men do one thing 
bravely, but not another; they will ſhrink at Infamy,: 
and bear up againſt Poverty : In this Caſe, we commend 
the Fact, and deſpiſe the Man. The Soul is never in the 
right Place, till it be delivered from the Cares of human 
Affairs: We muſt labour and climb the Hill, if we will 
arrive at Virtue, whoſe Seat is on the Top of it. He that 
maſters Avarice, and is truly good, ſtands firm againſt 
Ambition; he looks upon his laſt Hour, not as a Puniſh- 
ment, but as the Equity of a common Fate; he that ſub- 
dues his carnal Luſts, ſhall eaſily keep himſelf untainted 
with any other: So that Reaſon does not encounter this 
or that Vice by itſelf, but beats down all at a Blow. 


What does he care for Ignominy, that only values him- 


ſelf upon Conſcience, and not Opinion? Socrates looked 
at ſcandalous Death in the Face, with the ſame Conſtan- 


cy that he had before practifed towards the thirty Ty- 
rants: his Virtue conſecrated the very Dungeon: As Ca- 


= Jo's Repulſe was Cat's Honour, and the Reproach of the 


Government. He that is wiſe, will take delight even in 
an ill Opinion that is well gotten; 'tis Oftentation, not 
Virtue, when a Man will have his good Deeds publiſned; 
and *tis not enough to be juſt, where there is Honour to 
be gotten, but to continue ſo, in Defiance of Infamy 
and Danger. 


BuT Virtue cannot ly hid, for he. A Virtue can 


time will come, that + ſhall raiſe it a- never be ſup- 
gain, (even after it is buried) and deli- preſed. 

ver it from the Malignity of the Age 

that oppreſſed it: Immortal Glory is the Shadow of it, 


and keeps it Company whether we will or no; but ſome- 


times the Shadow goes before the Subſtance, and other- 
whiles it follows it: and the later it comes, the larger 
it is, when even Envy itſelf ſhall have given way. to't. It 
was a long time that Democritus was taken for a Mad- 
man, and before Socrates had any Eſteem in the World. 
How long was it before Cato could be underſtood? Nay, 
he was affronted, contemned and rejected; and People 
never knew the Value of him, till they had loſt h him: The- 
H 3- | 
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Integrity and Courage of mad Nutilius had been forgot- 
ten, but for his Sufferings, I ſpeak of thoſe that Fortune 
has made famous for their Perſecutions: And there are 
others alſo that the World never took notice of, till they 
were dead; as Epicurus, and Metrodorus, that were al- 
molt wholly unknown, even in the Place where they liv- 
ed. Now, as the Body is to be kept in upon the Down- 
till, and forced upwards; ſo there are ſome Virtues that 
require the Rein, and others the Spur. In Liberality, 
Temperance, Gentleneſi of Nature, we are to check our- 
ſelves, for fear of falling; but in Patience, Reſolution 
and Perſeverance, where we are to mount the Hill, we 
ſtand in need of Encouragement. Upon this Diviſion of 
the Matter, I had rather ſteer the ſmoother Courſe, than 
pas through the Experiments of Sweat and Blood: 1 

know it is my Duty to be content in all Conditions; but 

yet if it were at my Election, I would chuſe the faireſt. 


When a Man comes once to ſtand in need of Fortune, 


his Life is anxious, ſuſpicious, timorous, dependent upon 
every Moment, and in fear of all Accidents. How can 


chat Man reſign himſelf to God, or bear his Lot, what- 


ever it. be, without murmuring, and chearfully ſubmit 
to Providence; that ſhrinks at every Motion of Pleaſure, 
or Pain! It is Virtue alone that raiſes us above Griefs, 
Hopes, Fears, and Chances; and makes us not only pa- 
tient, but willing, as knowing that whatever we ſuffer, is 
according to the Decree of Heaven, He that is over- 
come with Pleaſure (fo contemptible and weak an Ene- 
my) what will become of him when he is come to grapple 
with Dangers, Neceſſities, Torments, Death, and the Diſ- 
ſolution of Nature nielf ? Wealth, Honour, and Favour. 
may come upon a Man by Chance; nay, they may be 
caſt upon him without ſo much as looking after them; 
but Virtue is the Work of Induſtry and Labour; and cer- 
rainly tis worth the while to purchaſe that Good which 
brings all others along with it. A good Man is happy 
within himſelf, and independent upon Fortune: Kind to 
his Friend; temperate to his Enemy: Religiouſſy juſt; 
indefatigably laborious ; and he diſcharges all Duties with 
a Conſtancy, and Congruity of Actions. o 
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CHAP. IV. 
Philoſophy is the Guide of Life. 


IT it be true, That the Under/farding, and the Will, 
are be 19 eminent Faculties of the reaſonable Soul; 
it follows neceſſarily, that- II idem and Virtue, (which 
are the beſt Improvements of theſe two Faculties) muſt 
be the Perfection alto of our reaſonable Being; and con- 
ſequently the undeniable Foundation of a happy Life. 
There is not any Duty to which Providence has not an- 
nexed a Bleihng ; nor any Inſtitution of Heaven, which, 
even in this Life, we may not be the better for; not any 
Temptation, either of Fortune or of Appetite, that is not 
| ſubject to our Reaſon ; nor any Paſſion or Affliction, for 
which Virtue has not provided a Remedy. So that it is 
our own Fault if we either fear or hope for any thing; 
which two Affections are the Root of all our Miſeries. 
From this general Proſpect of the Foundation of our Tran- 
 quillity, we ſhall pals by degrees to a particular Conſide- 
ration of the Means by which it may be procured ; and 
of the Inpediments that ohſtruct it; beginning with that 
| Philsfophy, which principally regards our Manners, and 
_ inſtructs us in the Meaſures of a virtuous and quiet Life. 
* PHAIT[LOSOPHYT is divided into | 
moral, natural, and rational: The * Philoſophy is. 
firſt concerns our Manners: the ſe- moral, natu- 
cond ſearches the Works of Nature; ral, and. rati-- 
and the third furniſhes us with Propri- ona“. 
ety of Words, and Arguments, and the 
Faculty of Diſtinguiſhing, that we may not be impoſed. 
upon with Fricks and Fallacies. The Cauſes of things 
fall under Natural Philoſophy ; Arguments, under. Ra- 
tional; and idtieugs, under Moral. Moral Philoſophy 
is again divided into Matter of Jaſtice, which arifes from 
the Eſtimation of things, and of Men; and into Afecti- 
ons and Action:; and a Failing in any one of theſe, diſor- 
ders all the reſt: For what does it profit us to know 
the true Value of things, if we be tranſported by our 
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Paſſions? Or, to maſter our Appetites, without under 
ſtanding the <vber, the what, the how, and other Cir- 
cumſtances of our Proceedings? For, it is one thing to 


know the Rate, and J ignity of things; and another to 


know the little Nicks, and Springs of Acting. Natural 
Philoſophy is converſant about things corporeal and incor- 


poreal; the Diſquiſition of Cauſes, and Effects, and the 


Contemplation of the Cauſe of Cauſes; National Philo- 
 fophy is divided into Logic and Rhetoric; the one looks 
after N orde, Senſe, and Irder; the other treats barely 
of Words, and the Signification of them. Socrates 


3 all Philaſofhy in Morals; and Wiſdom, in the di- 


{tinguiſhing of ood and Evi. It is the Art and Law of 
Life, and it teaches us what to do in all Caſes, and like 


good Markſmen, to hit the White at any Diſtance, The 


Force of it is incredible; for it gives us, in the Weak- 
neſs of a Man, the Security of a Spirit: In Sickneſs it is 
as good as a Remedy to us: for whatſoever eaſes the 
Mind, is profitable alſo to the Body. The Pyyſician may 
preſcribe Diet, and Exerciſe, and accomodate his Rule 
and Medicine to the Diſeaſe ; but tis Philgſaphy that muſt 


bring us to a Contempt of Death, which is the Remedy 


of all Diſeaſes, In Poverty, it gives us Riches, or ſuch 
a State of Mind, as makes them ſuperfluous to us. It 
arms us againſt all Difficulties: One Man is preſſed with 


Death, another with Poverty; ſome with Envy; others 


are offended at Providence, and unſatisfied with the Con- 
dition of Mankind. But Philaſoply prompts us to relieve 


the Priſoner, the Infirm, the Necethtous, the Condem- 
ned; to ſhew the Ignorant their Errors, and r=&fy their 


Affections. It makes us inſpect and govern our Manners; 
it rouſes us where we ate faint and drowſy; it binds up 
what is looſe, and humbles in us that which is contuma- 
cious: It dehvers:the Mind from the Bondage of the Bo - 
dy; and raiſes it up to the Contemplation of its divine O- 
riginal. Honours, Monuments, and all the Works of 
Vanity and Ambition are demoliſhed and deitroyed by 


Time; but the Reputation of Wiſdom is venerable to Po- 
ſterity; and thoſe that were envy'd, or neglected in their 


Lives, are adored in their Memories, and exempted from 


the very Laws of created Nature, which has ſet Bounds 
to all other things. The very Shadow-of Glory carries 
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a Man of Honour upon all Dangers, to the Contempt of 
Fire and Sword; and it were a Shame, if right Neaſon 
ſhould not inſpire as generous Reſolutions into a Man of 
Virtue. „ | | 

 Ne1THER is Philoſophy only profit- ne wiſe Man 
able to the Public, but“ one wife Man feaches another. 
helps another, even in the Exerciſe of 5 
their Virtues; and the one has need of the other, both 
for Converſation and Counſel; for they kindle a mutual 


Emulation in good Offices. We are not fo perfect yet, 


but that many new things remain ſtill to be found out, 
which will give us the reciprocal Advantages of inſtruct- 


ing one another: For, as one wicked Man is contagious 
to another; and, the more Vices are mingled, the worſe 
it is: ſo is it on the contrary with good Men, and their 


Virtues. As Men of Letters are the molt uſeful, and ex- 


cellent of Friends, ſo are they the belt of Subjects; as 
being better Judges of the Bleſſings they enjoy under a 
_ well-ordered Government; and of what they owe to the 
Magiſtrate for their Freedom and Protection. They are 


Men of Sobriety and Learning, and free from Boaſting 
and Inſolence: They reprove the Vice, without reproach- 
ing the Perſon; for they have learned to be wile, with- 


out either Pomp or Envy. That which we ſee in high 
Mountains, we find in Philoſophers; they ſeem taller 


near hand than at a Diſtance. They are raiſed above o- 
ther Men, but their Greatneſs is ſubſtantial. :Nor do they 


| ſtand upon the Tiptoe, that they may ſeem higher than 


they are, but content with their own Stature, they reckon 


_ themſelves tall enough when Fortune cannot reach them. 
Their Laws are ſhort, and yet comprehenſive too, for 


they bind all. 8 
Ir is the Bounty of Nature that we + Philoſophy 
live, but of + Philoſophy that we /ive teaches us to 
avell ; which is, in Fruth, a greater Be- [ive well. 
nefit than Life itſelf, Not but that /- wy 
loſophy is alſo the Gift of Heaven, ſo far as to the Facul- 
ty, but not to the Science; for that mult be the Buſineſs 
of Induſtry. No Man is born wiſe: But Wiſdom and 
Virtue requires a Tutor, though we can eaſily learn to 
be vicious without a Maſter, It is Philoſophy that gives 
us a Veneration for God; a Charity for our Neighbour z 
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that teaches us our Duty to Heaven, and exhorts us to 
an Agreement one with another: It unmaſks things that 
are terrible to us, aſſwages our Luſts, refutes our Errors, 
reſtrains our Luxury, reproves our Avarice, and works 
ſtrangely upon tender Natures. I could never hear At- 
talus (ſays Seneca) upon the Vices of the Age, and the 
Errors of Life, without a Compaſſion for Mankind; and 
in his Diſcourſes upon Poverty, there was ſomething me- 
thought that was more than human. More than abe uſe 


(c (ays he) is more than we need, and only a Burden to the 


Bearer. That Saying of his put me out of Countenance 
at the Superfluities of my own Fortune. And ſo in his In- 
vectives againſt vain Pleaſures; he did at ſuch a Rate ad- 
vance the Felicities of a ſober Table, a pure Mind, and 
a chaſte Body, that a Man could not hear him without a 
Love for Continence and Moderation, Upon theſe Lec- 
tures of his, I deny'd myſelf, for a while after, certain 
Delicacies that I had formerly uſed : but in a ſhort time 
I fell to them again; though ſo ſparingly, that the Pro- 
portion came little ſhort of a total Abſtinence; _ : 
Woo to ſhew you (ſays our Author) 
Touth is apt to how much earneſter my Entrance upon 
take good Im- Philoſophy was than my Progreſs; my 
\ prefſions, Tutor Sotion gave me a wonderful 
K.0.indneſs for Pythagoras; and after 
him for Sextius: The former forbore thedding of Blood, 
upon his Metemp/choſir; and put Men in fear of it, leſt 
they ſhould offer Violence to the Souls of ſome of their 
departed Friends and Relations. Whether (ſays he) there 
be a Tranſmigration or not; if it be true, there's no hurt 


init; if falſ», there's Frugality : And nothing's gotten 


by Cruelty neither, but the Cozening a Hol perhaps, or 
 aVulture of a Supper. Now Sextius abſtained upon an- 
other Account; which was, That he would not have 
Men inur'd to Hardneſs of Heart, by the Laceration and 
Tormenting of living Creatures; beſide that Nature had 
ſufficiently provided for the Suftenance of Mankind, auith- 
_ out Blood. This wrought ſo far upon me, that I gave 
over eating of Fleſh; and in one Year made it not only 
eaſy to me, but pleaſant z my Mind methought was more 
at Liberty; (and I am till of the ſame Opinion) but I gave 
it over nevertheleſs; and the Reaſon was this; it was 
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imputed as a Superſtition to the eo, the Forbearance of 
ſome ſorts of Fleſh, and my Father brought me back again 
to my old Cuſtom, that I might not be thought tainted 
with their Superſtition. Nay, and I had much ado to 

revail upon myſelf to ſuffer it too? 1 make uſe of this In- 
Nance to thew the Aptneſs of Youth to take good Impreſ- 
ſions, there be a Friend at hand to preſs them, Philoſo- 


phers are the Tutors of Mankind; if they have found 


out Remedies for the Mind, it muſt be our Part to apply 


them. I cannot think of Gato, Lelius, Socrates, Plato, 


without Veneration; their very Names are ſacred to me. 
Philoſophy is the Health of the Mind; let us look to that 
Health firit, and in the ſecond Place to that of the Bo- 
dy, which may be had upon eaſier Terms; for a ſtrong 
Arm, a robuſt Conſtitution, or the Skill of procuring this, 
is not a Philoſopher's Buſineſs, He does Fe things as 


a wiſe Man, and other things as he is a Man; and he 


may have Strength of Body, as well as of Mind; but if 
he runs, or caſts the Sledge, it were injurious to aſcribe 
that to his Wiſdom which is common to the greateſt of 
Fools. He ſtudies rather to fill his Mind than his Cof- 
fers; and he knows that Gold and Silver were mingled 
with Dirt, till Avarice, or Ambition parted them, His 


Life is ordinate, fearleſs, equal, ſecure ; he ſtands firm 


in all Extremities, and bears the Lot of his Humanity 
with a divine Temper, There's a great Difference be- 
twixt the Splendor of Philoſophy, and of Fortune; the 


one ſhines with an original Light, the other with a bor- 
rowed one; beſide, that it makes us happy, and immor- 


tal; for Learning ſhall out- live Palaces, and Monuments. 


The Houſe of a wiſe Man is ſafe, tho' narrow; there's 


neither Noiſe, nor Furniture in it; no Porter at the Door, 

nor any thing that 1s either vendible, or mercenary, nor 
any Buſineſs of Fortune; for ſhe has nothing to do, where 
ſhe has nothing to lock after. This is the way to Hea- 
yen, which Nature has chalked out, and 1t is both ſecure 


and pleaſant; there needs no Train of Servants, no 
Pomp, or Equipage, to make good our Paſſage; no Mo- 


ney, or Letters of Credit, for Expences upon the Voyage; 
but the Graces of an honeſt Mind will ſerve us upon the 
Way, and make us happy at our Journey's end. 
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* The Liberal To tell you my Opinion now of 
Sciences are the * Liberal Sciences : 1 have no great 
matters rather Fiteem for any that terminates in Pro- 
of Curio/ity fit, or Money; and yet I ſhall allow 
than Virtue, them to be ſo far beneficial, as they 
1 only prepare the Underſtanding, with- 

out dotaining it. They are but the Rudiments of Wiſ- 
dom; and only then to be learned when the Mind is ca- 
pauable of nothing better; and the Knowledge of them is 
better worth the Keeping than the Acquiring; they do 
not ſo much as pretend to the making of us virtuous, but 
only to give us an Aptitude of Diſpoſition to be ſo. The 
Grammarian's Buſintſs lies in a Syztax of Speech; or if 
he proceed to Hiſtory, or the meaſuring of a Verſe, he 
is at the End of his Line: but, what ſignifies a Congrui- 
ty of Periods, the computing of Syllables, or the modi- 
fying of Numbers, to the Taming of our Paſhons, or the 
Repreſſing of our Luſts? The P/ilaſopher proves the 
Body of the Sun to be large, but for the true Dimenſi- 
ons of it, we mult aſk the Mathematician: Geometry 
and Mujic, if they do not teach us to maiter our Hopes 
and Fears, all the reſt is to little purpoſe. What does it 
concern us, which was the elder of the two, Homer or 
Heſod; or which was the taller, Helen, or Hecuba? 
We take a deal of Pains to trace yer in his Wander- 
ings: But were it not Time as well ſpent, to look to 
ourſelves, that we may not wander at all? Are not we 
_ ourſelves toſſed with tempeſtuous} Paſſions; and both 
aſſaulted by terirble Monſters on the one hand, and 
tempted by Sirens on the other? Teach me my Duty to 
my Country, to my Father, to my Wife, to Mankind, 


What is it to me, whether Penelope was honeſt or no? 


Teach me to know how to be ſo myſelf, and to live ac- 
_ cording to that Knowledge. What am I the better for 

putting ſo many Parts together in Mr/ic, and raiſing an 
Harmony out of ſo many, different Tones? Teach me to 
tune my Affections, and to hold conſtant to myſelf, Ge 
metry teaches me the Art of meaſuring Acres; teach me 

to meaſure my Appetites, and to know when I have e- 
nough: Teach me to divide with my Brother, and to 

rejoice in the Proſperity of my Neighbour. You teach 
me how I may hold my own, and keep my Eſtate; but I 
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would rather learn how I may loſe it all, and yet be 
contented. Tir hard, you'll ſay, for a Man to be for- 
ced from the Fortune of his Family. This Eſtate, tis true, 
was my Father's; but, Whoſe was it in the time of my 
Great Grand- Father? 1 do not only ſay, What Man s 
was it? but, What Nation's? The .{/trologer tells me of 


Saturn and Mars in Oppoſition, but I ſay, let them be 


as they will, their Courſes and their Poſitions are order- 
ed them by an unchangeable Decree of Fate. Either 


they produce, and point out the Effects of all Things, or 


_ elſe they ſignify them: If the former; What are we the 
better for the Knowledge of that, which muſt of Neceſ- 


fity come to paſs? If the latter, What does it avail us, 


to foreſee what we cannot avoid? So that whether we 


know or not know, the Event will {till be the fame. _ 


He that deſigns the Inſtitution of hu- 


man Life ſhould not “ be over curious i nor for 


of his Words; it does not ſtand with he dignity of a 
his Dignity to be ſollicitous about Philaſopher to 


Sounds and Syllables, and to debaſe the be curious about 


the Mind of Man with ſmall and trivi- Word'. 
al things; placing Wiſdom in Matters 


that are rather difficult, than great. If he be eloquent, 
'tis his god Fortune, not his Buſineſt. Subtle Diſputa- 
tions are only the Sport of Wits, that play upon the catch; 


and are fitter co be contemned, than reſolved. Were not 


la Madman to fit wrangling about Words, and putting 


of nice and impertinent Queſtions, when the Enemy has 


already made the Breach, the Town fired over my Head, 


and the Mine ready to play, that ſhall blow me up into 
the Air? Were this a time for Fooleries? - Let me ra- 
ther fortify myſelf againſt Death, and inevitable Neceſ- 

ſities; let me underſtand that the Good of Life does not 


conſiſt in the Length, or Space, but in the Uſe of it. 


When I go to /leep, who knows whether ever I ſhall 


awake again? And when I wake, whether ever I ſhall 


ſeep again? When I go abroad, whether ever 1 ſhall 
come home again? and when i return, whether ever 1 


ſhall go abroad again: It is not at Sea only, that Life and 


Death are within a few Inches of one another; but they 
are as near every where elſe too, only we do not take 
io much Notice of it. What have we to do with frivo- 
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Jous and captious Queſtions, and impertinent Niceties? 

Let us rather ſtudy how to deliver ourſelves from Sad- 

neſs, Fear, and the Burden of our ſecret Luſts: Let us 
paſs over all our moſt ſolemn Levities, and make haſte to 
a good Life, which is a thing that preſſes us. Shall a 
Man that goes for a Midwite, ſtand gaping upon a Poſt, 
to ſee What Play to-day ? or when his Houſe is on Fire, 
ſay the curling of a Periwig Me he calls for Help? 
Our Houſes are on Fire, ous? ountry invaded, our 
Goods taken away, our Children in danger, and I might 
add to theſe, the Calamities of Earthquakes, Shipwrecks, 
and whatever elſe is moſt terrible. Is this a time for us 
now to be playing faſt and looſe with idle Queſtions, which 


are, in effect, but ſo many unprofitable Riddles? Our 


Duty is, the Cure of the Mind, rather than the Delight 
on't; but we have only the Words of Wiſdom, without 
the Works; and turn Philoſophy into a Pleaſure, that was 


given for a Remedy. What can be more ridiculous than 


for a Man to neglect his Manners, and compeſe his Style? 
We are lick and ulcerous, and muſt be Janced and ſca- 
rify'd, and every Man has as much Buſineſs within him- 
ſelf, as a Phyſician in a common Peſtilence. Misfor- 
tunes, in fine, cannot be avoided ; but they may be ſabeel- 
ned, if not overcome : and our Lives may be made hape 


2 by Philoſophy. _ 
5:20 WAP: Yo 
The Force of Precepts. 


HERE ſeems to be ſo near an Affinity betwixt 
| Wiſdom, Philoſophy, and good Counſels, that it is 
rather Matter of Curioſity, than of Profit, to divide 
them; Phil:ſephy being only a limited Wiſdom; and, 
Pod Counſels, « Communication of that Wiſdom, for the 
Good of others, as well as of our ſelves; and to Poſter:- 
ty, as well as to the Preſent, The Wiſdom of the An- 
cients, as to the Government of Life, was no more, than 
certain Precepts what to do, and what not; and Men 
_ were much better in that Simplicity; for as they came 
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to be more learned, they grew leſs careful of being 
good, That plain and open Virtue, is now turned into a 
dark, and intricate Science; and we are taught to diſ- 
pute, rather than to live. So long as Wickedneſs was 
ſimple, ſimple Remedies alſo were ſufficient againſt it; 
but now, it has taken Root, and ſpread, we muſt make 
uſe of ſtronger. i W 
Turk are ſome Diſpoſitions that * The beſ? of us 
embrace good Things as“ ſoon as they are yet the bet- 
hear them; but they will ſtill need fer for Admo- 
quickening by Admonition, and Pre- 7ition and Pre- 
cept. We are raſh and forward in cept. 
ſome Caſes, and dull in others: And 
there is no Repreſſing of the one Humour, or Raiſing of 
the other, but by removing the Cauſes of them; which 
are (in one word) falſe Adminiſtration, and falſe Fear. 
Every Man knows his Duty to his Country, to his Friends, 
to his Gueſts; and yet when he is called upon to draw 
| his Sword for the one, or to labour tor the other, he 
finds himſelf diſtracted betwixt his Apprehenſions, and 
his Delights: He knows well enough the Injury he does 
his Wife, in the keeping a Wench; and yet his Luſt over- 
rules him: So that tis not enough to give good Advice, 
unleſs we can take away that which hinders the Benefit 
of it. If a Man does what he ought to do, he'll never 
do it conſtantly, or equally, without knowing why he 
does it. And if it be only Chance or Cuſtom, he that 
does well by Chance, may do ill ſo too. And farther, a 
Precept may direct us what we ought to do, and yet fall 
ſhort in the Manner of doing it, An expenſive Entertain- 
ment may, in one Caſe, be Extravagance, or Gluttony; 
and yet a Point of Honour and Diſcretion in another. 
Tiberius Cx/ar had a large Mullet preſented him, which 
he ſent to the Market to be {old : And now (ſays he) my 
Maſters (to ſome Company with my you ſhall ſee, that 
either Apricius ar Octavius, will be the Chapman for this 
Fiſh: Octavius beat the Price, and gave about 3ol. Ster- 
ling for't. Now there was a great Difference between 
Octavius, that bought it for his Luxury, and the other 
that purchaſed it for a Compliment to Tiberius. Precepts 
are idle, if we be not firſt taught what Opinion we are 
to have of the Matter in Queſtion; whether it be Pover- 
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ty, Riches, Diſgrace, Sickneſs, Baniſhment, &c. Let us 
therefore examine them one by one; not what they are 
called, but what in Truth they are. And fo for the Vir- 
tuen: Tis to no Purpoſe to fet a high Efteem upon Pru- 
dence, Fortitude, Temperance, Juſtice; if we do not 
firſt know what Virtue ir: whether one or more; or if 
he chat has oze, has all; or how they differ. Ig 
5 Parckrrs are of great Weight; 
* The Power and a few * uſeſul ones at hand, do 


Precept: and more toward a happy Life, than whole 


Sentence. Volumes of Cautions, that we know 
ànãnot where to find. Theſe ſolitary Pre- 
eepts ſhould be our daily Meditation, for they are the 

Rules by which we out to ſquare our Lives. When they 

are contracted into Sentences, they ſtnke the Aection,; 

whereas Admonition is only blowing of the Coal; it moves 


the Vigour of the Mind, and excites Virtue : We have 


the Thing already, but we know not where it lies. It 
is by Precepts, that the Underſtanding is nouriſhed, and 
 angmented ; the Offices of Prudence and Juſtice are guid- 
ed by them, and they lead us to the Execution of our 
Duties. A Precept delivered in Verſe, has a much great= 
er Effect, than in Proſe; and thoſe very People that ne- 


ver think they have enough, let them but hear a ſharp 


Sentence againſt Auarice; how will they clap and ad- 
mire it, and bid open Defiance to Money? So ſoon as 
we find the Affections ſtruck, we muſt follow the Blow-W: 
not with Syllogiſimt, or Quirks of Wit; but with plain and 
weighty Reaſon : and we muſt do it with Kindneſs too, 
and Reſpect? for, there goes a Bleſſing along with Coun- 
ſels, and . that are bent wholly upon the Good of 
the Hearer > And thoſe are ſtill the moſt efficacious, that 
take Reaſon along with them; and tell us as well v 
we are to do this or that, as what we are to do, For, 
ſome Underſtandings are weak, and need an Inſtructor to 
_ expound to them what is good, and what is evil. It is a 
reat Virtue to love, to give, and to follow good Counſel; 


if it does not /-ad us to Honeſty, it does at lealt prozyp? 


us tot. As ſeveral Parts make up but one Harmony, 
and the moſt agreeable Mufic ariſes from Diſcords; fo 
ſhould a wiſe Man gather mary Acts, many Precepts, 
and the Examples of many Arts, to inform his own Lite. 


niggard 
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Our Forefathers have left us in Charge to avoid three 


things: Hatred, Envy, and Contempt; now it is hard to 
avoid Envy, and not incur Contempt; for, in taking too 
much Care not to uſurp upon others, we become many 
times liable to be trampled upon ourſelves. Some Peo- 
ple are afraid of others, becauſe tis poſſible that others 


may be afraid of them: but let us ſecure ourſelves on 


all hands: For Flattery is as dangerous as Contempt. It 
is not to ſay, in Caſe of Admonition, I knew this before- 


For, we know many things, but we do not think of themz. 


ſo that tis the part of a Monitor not fo much to feach, 
as to mind us of our Duties. Sometimes a Man over- 
fees that which hes juſt under his Noſe 5 otherwhile 
he is careleſs, or pretends not to ſeeit: We do all 
know, that Friendſhip is facred, and yet we violate it; 


and the greateſt Libertine expects that his own Wife 


ſhould be honeſt. e e dee 
GOO D* Counſel is the moſt need- * Good Counſel 
ful Service that we can do to Mankind, i the beſt Ser- 
and if we give it to any, it will be fare vice we can do- 
to profit /o-me : For, of many Trials, # Mankind. 
ſome or other will undoubtedly fuc- © 
cced. He that places a Man in the Poſſeſſion of himſelf, 


does a great Thing; for Wiſdom: does not ſhew itſelf ſo 


much in Precept, as in Life; in a Firmneſs of Mind, and 
a Maſtery of Appetite: It teaches us to do, as well as to 
tali; and to make our Words and Actions all of a Co- 
jour. If that Fruit be pleaſanteſt which we gather from 
a Tree of our own Planting, How much greater Delight 
ſhall we take in the Growth and Increaſe of good Man- 


ners of our own Forming? It is an eminent Mark of 


Wiſdom for a Man to be always like himſelf, You ſhall: 
have ſome that keep a thrifty Table, and laſh out upon 
W profuſe upon themſelves; and ſordid to others; 


is vicious, and the Effect of a diſſatisfied, and uneafy 
Mind; whereas every wiſe Man lives by Rule. This 
Diſagreement of Purpoſes, ariſes from hence, either 


that we do not propound to-ourſelves what we would be 


at: or if we do, that we do not purſue it, but paſs from: 
one Thing to another: and we do not only charge nei - 


i 
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ther; but return to the very Thing which we had both 
| quitted, and condemned. i 


In all our * Undertakings, let us firſt 


* Three Points examine our own Strength; the Enter- 
to be examined prize next; and thirdly, the Perſons 


in all cur Un- with whom we have to do. The fir(t 
dertakings, Point is moſt important; for, we are 
5 apt to over-value ourſclycs, and rec 
kon that we can do more than indeed we can. One Man 


ſets up for a Speaker, and is out, as ſoon as he opens his 


* . 


Mouth; another over-charges his Eſtate perhaps, or his 


Body: A baſhful Man is not fit for public Buſineſs : Some 
again are too itiff, and peremptory for the Court: Ma- 


ny People are apt to fly out in their Anger; nay, and in 


à Frolic too, if any Thing ſharp fall in their way, they'll 


rather venture a Neck, than loſe a Jeſt. Theſe People 


had better be quiet in the World, than buſy. Let him 


that is naturally choleric, and impatient, avoid alf Pro- 
vocations, and thoſe Affairs alſo, that muluply and draw 


on more; and thoſe alſo from which there is no Retreat. 


When we may come off at Pleaſure, and fairly hope to 
bring our Matters to a Period, tis well enough. If it. 


ſo happen that a Man be tied up to Buſineſs, which he 
Can neither looſen nor break off; let him imagine thoſe. 


Shackles upon his Mind to be Irons upon his Legs: 
They are troubleſome at firſt, but when there's no Re- 

medy but Patience, Cuſtom makes them eaſy to us, and 
Neceſſity gives us Courage, We are all Slaves to For- 
tune; BE only in looſe and golden Chains, others in. 


_ ſtrait ones; and coarſer : Nay, and they that bind us, are 


Slaves to themſelves ; ſome to Honour, others toWealth;. 
ſome to Offices, others to Contempt; ſome. to their Su- 
periors, others to themſelves: Nay, Life itſelf is a Ser- 
vitude: Let us make the beſt on't then, and with our 
Philoſophy mend our Fortune. Difhculnes may be ſoft- 


Med, and heavy Burdens diſpoſed of to our eaſe. Let us 


covet nothing out of our Reach, but content ourſelves. 
with things hopeful, and at hand; and without envying 
the Advantages of others: For Greatneſs ſtands 1 75 . 
craggy Precipice; and 'tis much ſafer and quieter living 


upon a Level. How many great Men arc forced to keep 


their Station upon mere Neceſlity ; becauſe they find 
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there's no coming down from it but headlong ? Theſe 
Men ſhould do well to fortify themſelves againſt ill Con- 
ſequences, by ſuch. Virtues and Meditations, as ma 
make them leſs ſolicitous for the future. The ſureſt 
5 Expedient in this Caſe is to bound our Deſires, and to 
leave nothing to Fortune which we may keep in our own 
Power. Neither will this Courſe wholly compoſe us, but 
it ſhews us, at worit, the end of our Troubles. 
IT is a main Point to take Care tale 
we propoſe * nothing but what is hope - Propoſe no- 
ful and honeſt, For it will be equal- ing but aubat 
Iy troubleſome to us, either not to ſuc- is hopeful aud 
ceed, or to be aſhamed of the Succeſs. hone/t. joe 
. Wherefore, let us be fure not to ad... 
mit any ill Deſign into our Heart; that we may lift up 
pure Hands to Heaven, and atk nothing which another 
mall be a Loſer by. Let us pray for a good Mind, which 
is a Wiſh to no Man's Injury, I will remember always 
that I am a Man, and then conſider, that if I am happ;," 
it will not laſt always; if untappy, I may be other, if k 
pleaſe. I will carry my Life in my Hand, and deliver it 
up readily when it ſhall be called for. 1 will have a care 
of being a Slave to myſelf, for it is a perpetual, a ſhame- 
ful, and the heavieſt of all Servitudes; and, this may be 
done by moderate Deſires. I will ſay to myſelf, / Vat 
iii that 1 labour, fweat, aud ſollicit fer, when it ts 
but very little that I want, and it will not be long that 
T /hall need any thing! He that would make a Trial of 
the Firmneſs of his Mind, let him ſet certain Days apart; 
for the Practice of his Virtues. Let him mortify himſelf 
with Faſting, coarſe Cloathes, and hard Lodging; and. 
then ſay to himſelf, 1s this the thing now that I war a-. 
fraid of ? In a State of Security a Man may thus prepare. 
himſelf againſt Hazards, and in Plenty fortify himſelf a- 
gainſt Want, If you will have a Man reſolute when he. 
comes to the Puſh, train him up to't before-hand. The 
Soldier does Duty in Peace, that he may be in Breath 
when he comes to Battle, How many great and wiſe. 
Men have made Experiment of their Moderation by a 
Practice of Abſtinence, to the higheſt Degree of Hunger 
and Thirſt; and convinced themſelves, that a Man. may 
ill his Belly, without being beholden to Fortune ; which 
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never denies any of us wherewith to ſatisfy our Neceſſi- 
ties, though ſhe be never ſo angry? It is as eaſy to /uf< 
fer it always, as to try it once; and it is no more than 
thouſands of Servants and poor People do every Day of 


their Lives, He that would live happily, mult neither 
truſt to good Fortune, nor ſubmit to bad: He mult ſtand. 


upon his Guard againſt all Afaults: He mult ſtick to 


himſelf, without any Dependence upon other People. 
Where the Mind is tinctured with Philoſophy, there is. 
no Place for Grief, Anxiety, or ſapertluous Vexations. 
It is prepoſſeſſed with Virtue, to the Neglect of Fortune, 
which brings us to a Degree of Security not to be diſtur- 

bed. Tis eaſier to give Counſel than to take it; and a 
common thing for one choleric Man to condemn another. 

We may be ſometimes earneſt in adviſing, but not vio- 


lent, or tedious. Few Words with Gentleneſs and Ef- 


fieacy are belt: The Mifery is, that che wiſe do not 
need Counſel, and Fools will not take it. A good Man, 
*us true, delights in it: and it is a Mark of Folly and ill 


Nature, to hate Reproof. To a Friend I would be al- 


ways frank and plain; and rather fail in the Succeſs, 


than be wanting in the Matter of Faith and Truſt. There 


are ſome Precepts that ſerve in eommon, both to the 
rich, and poor, but they are too general; as Cure your 
Avarice, and the Work is done. It is one thing not to de- 
fire Money, and another thing not to underſtand how to 
uſe it. In the Choice of the Perſons we have to do 
withal, we ſhould fee that they be worth our while; in 
the Choice of our Buſineſs we are to conſult Nature, and 
follow our Inclinations. He that gives ſober Advice to 


a witty Droll, maſt look to have every thing turned into 
Nidicule. 4s if you Philsfpphers (ſays Marcellinus) did 
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1 love your Whorer, and your Guts, as well as other 
People and then he tells you of ſach and ſuch that were 


taken n the Manner. We are all ſick, I muſt confeſs, 


und it is not for ſick Men to play the Phyſicians ; but it is 


yet lawful for a Man in a Hoſpital to diſcourſe of the 


common Condition, and Diſtempers of the Place. He 


that ſhould pretend to teach a Madman how to ſpeak, 
walk,/and. behave himſelf, were not he the madder Man 
of the two; he that directs the Pilot, makes him move 
the Helm, order the'Sails ſo os fo, and make the beſt of 
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a ſcant Wind, after this or that manner. And fo ſhou 
we do in our Counſels. Do not tell me what a Man 
ſhould do in Health, or Poverty; but ſhew me the way 
to be either ſound or rich, Teach me to maſter my 
Vices : For, tis to no urpoſe, fo long as I am under 


their Government, to tell me what I muſt do when lam 


clear of it. In caſe of an Avarice a little eaſed, a Lux 
ury moderated, a Temerity reſtrained, a ſluggiſh Hu- 
mour quickned; Precepts will chen help us forward, and 
tutor us how to behave ourſelves. It is the firſt and the 


main tie of a Soldier, his military Oath, which is an En- 
T 2828 upon him both of Religion and Honour. In 


e Manner he that pretends to a happy Life, muſt firſt 
lay a Foundation of Virtue, as a Bond upon him, to live 
and die true to that Cauſe. We do not find Felicity i in 


the Veins of the Earth, where we dig for Gold: nor in 


in the Bottom of the Sea, where we fiſh for Pearl; but 
in a pure and untainted Mind, which, if it were not ho- 


ly were not fit to entertain the Deity. He that would 


be truly happy, muſt think his own Lot beſt, and fo live 
auith Men, as confidering that God fees _ and 10 22 7 
670 as in cor 1 N 


74 


. 
NV F elicity like Peace of Conſience. 


- and the 7 Hit. This is it that fortifies the 
Mind againſt Fortune, when a Man has gotten the Ma- 


ſtery of his Paſhons ; placed his Treaſure and his Secu- 
_ rity within himſelf; learned to be content with his Con 


dition; and that Death is no Evil in itſelf, but only the 


End af Man. He that has dedicated his Mind to Virtue, 


and to the Good of human Society, wherect he is a Mem- 


ber, has conſummated all that is either profitable or ne- 
ceſſary for him to know, or do, toward the Eſtabliſh» 
ment ot his Peace, Every Man has a Judge and Wi- 


A GOOD Conſe cience is vals 7 ine of a good Lifs, 
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neſs within himſelf, of all the Good and Ill that he does; 
which inſpires us with great Thoughts, and adminiſters 
to us wholeſome Counf:ls. We have a Veneration for 
all the Works of Nature, the Heads of Rivers, and the 
Springs of medicinal Waters: the Horrors of Groves, and 
of Caves, ſtrike us with an Impreſlion of Religion, and 
Worſhip. To ſee a Man fearleſs in Dangers, untainted 
with Luſts, happy in Adverſity, compoſed in a Tumult, 
and laughing at thoſe Things which are generally e1- 


ther coveted or feared; all Men muſt acknowledge, that 


this can be nothing elſe but a Beam of Divinity that 
Influences a mortal Body, And this it 1s that carries 
us to the Diſquiſition of Things divine, and human 
what the State of the World was before the Diſtribu- 
tion of the firſt Matter into Parts; what Power it was 
that drew Order out of that Confuſion, and gave Laws 
both to the whole, and to every Particle thereof; what 
that Space is beyond the World; and whence pro- 
ceed the feveral Operations of Nature. Shall any Man 
| fee the Glory and Order of the Univerſe; ſo many 

ſcattered Parts, and Qualities wrought into one Maſs; 


ſuch a Medley of Things, which are yet diſtipguiſh- 


ed; the World enlightened, and the Diſorders of it 
fo wonderfully regulated: and ſhall he not conſider 
the Author, and Diſpoſer of all this; and, whither we 
ourſelves ſhall go, when, our Souls ſhall be delivered 
from the Slavery of our Fleſh ? The whole Creation, 
we ſee, conforms to the Dictates of Providence, and 
follows God both as a Governor and as a Guide. A 
great, a good, and a right Mind, is a kind of Divint- | 
ty lodged in Fleſh, and may be the bleſſing of a Slave, 
as well as of a Prince; it came from Heaven, and to 
Heaven it muſt return; and it is a kind of heavenly 
Felicity, which a pure and virtuous Mind enjoys, in 
ſome Degree, even upon Farth: Whereas Temples 
of Honour are but empty Names, which probably owe 
their Beginning either to Ambition, or to. Violence. I 
am ſtrangely tranſported with the Thoughts of Eter- 
nity ; nay, with the Belief of it; for 1 have a pro- 
found Veneration for the Opinions of great Men, eſpe- 
cially when they promiſe Things ſo much to my Satiſ- 
faction: for they do promiſe them, though they do not 
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prove them. In the Queſtion of the Immortality of 
the Soul, it goes very far with me, a general Conſent 
to the Opinion of a future Reward, and Puniſhment z 
which Meditation raiſes me to the Contempt of this 
Life, in hopes of a better. But ſtill, tho' we know 
that we have a Soul; yet, what the Soul is, how, and 
from whence, we are utterly ignorant: This only we 
underſtand, that all the Good and Ill we do, is under 
the Dominion of the Mind; that a clear Conſcience 
ſtates us in an inviolable Peace: And, that the greateſt 
Bleſſing in Nature, is that, which every honeſt Man ma 
beſtow upon himſelf, The Body is but the Clog and 
- Priſoner of the Mind; tofled up and down, and perſe- 
cuted with Puniſhments, Violences, and Diſeaſes 3 but 
the Mind itſelf is ſacred, and eternal, and exempt 
from the Danger of actual Impreſhon, ok 
* PROVIDED that we look to our. 
Conſciences, no Matter for Opinion: * Every Man's 
Let me deſerve well, though I hear Conſcience is his 
ll. The common People take Sto- Judge. 
mach, and Audacity, for the Marks f 


Magnanimity, and Honour; and, if a Man be ſoft, and 
modeſt, they look upon him as an eaſy Fop: but when 
they come once to obſerve the Dignity of his Mind, 
in the Equality and Firmneſs of his Actions; and that 
his external Quiet is founded upon internal Peace, the 

very ſame People have him in Eſteem and Admiration, 
For, there is no Man but approves of Virtue, though 
but few purſue it; we ſee where it is, but we dare 
not venture to come at it: And the Reaſon is, we 
over-value that which we maſt quit to obtain it. A 
good Conſcience, fears no Witneſſes, but a guilty Con- 
ſcience is ſollicitous, even in Solitude. If we do no- 

thing but what is honeſt, let all the World know it ; 
but if otherwiſe, what does it ſignify to have no body elſe 

know it, ſo long as 1 know it myſelf? Miſerable is he 
that flights that Witneſs! Wickedneſs, 'tis true, may 

'{cape the Law, but not the Conſcience: For a private 
Conviction is the firſt, and the greateſt Puniſhment of 
Offenders; ſo that the Sin plagues itſelf; and the Fear 
of Vengeance purſues even Hole that *ſcape the Stroke of 
at, It were al for good Men that Iniquity may fo eaſi - 
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ly evade Law, the Jugde and the Execution, if Nature 
Had not ſet up Torments and Gibbets, in the Conſci- 
ences of Tranſpreſſors, He that is guilty, lives in per- 
petual Terror, and while he expects to be puniſhed, he 
puniſhes himſelf; and, whoſoever deſerves it, expects 


ni. What if he be not detected? He is ſtill in Appre- 


henſion yet, that he may be ſo. His Sleeps are painful, 
and never ſecure; and he cannot ſpeak of another Man's 
Wickedneſs, without thinking of his own; whereas a 


. Conſcience is a continual Feaſt. Thoſe are the on- 


y certain, and profitable Delights, which ariſe from the 


| Conſcience of a well- acted Life: No matter for Noiſe a- 
broad, fo long as we are quiet within: but if our Paſſi- 
ons be ſeditious, that's enough to keep us waking, with- 

dut any other Tumult. It is not the Poſture of the Bo- 
dy, or the Compoſure of the Bed; that will give Reſt to 
an uneaſy Mind: There is an impatient Sloth, that may 
be rouzed by Action, and the Vices of Lazineſs muſt be 


cured by Buſineſs. True Happineſs is not to be found in 


Exdceſſes of Wine, or of Women, nor in the largeſt Pro- 


digalities of Fortune: What ſhe has given me, ſhe may 
take away; but ſhe ſhall not tear it from me; and, ſo 


long as it does not grow to me, I can part with it with- = 
out Pam, He that would perfectly know himfelf, let 
him ſet aſide his Money, his Fortune, his Dignity, and 
examine himſelf naked; without being put to learn from 


others the eee of himſelf. . 
Ir is dangerous for a Man too ſuddenly or too eaſily 
1 to believe himſelf, Wherefore let us“ 


Leteverylllan examine, watch, obſerve, and inſpect 
examine him- our own Hearts; for, we ourſelves are 


felt. '_ © our own greateſt Flatterers : We ſhould 
td ee.rery Night call ourſelves to an Ac- 
count, What Infirmity have I maſtered to-day ? What 


Paſſion oppoſed ? What Temptation reſiſted * What Vir- 


tue acquired? Our Vices will abate of themſelves, if 
they be * every Day to the Shrift. Oh the bleſſed 
lows ſuch a Diary! Oh the Tranquility, 


Liberty, and Greatneſs of that Mind, that is a Spy upon 
itſelf; and a private Cenſor of its own Manners ! It is my 
Cuſtom (ſays our Author) every Night, ſo ſoon as the 
Candle is out, to run over all the Words and Actions of 
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the paſt Day; and I let nothing ſcape me; for, Why 
ſhould 1 fear the Sight of my own Errors, when J can 
admoniſn, and forgive myſelf? I was a little too hot in 
ſuch a Diſpute : my Opinion might have been as avellſpa- 
red, for it gave Offence, and did no good at all. The 
Thing was true; but all Truths are not to be ſpoken at 
all Times; I would I had held my Tongue, for there is no 


contending either with Fools, or our Superiors. I have 
done ill; but it ſhall be ſo no more. If every Man would 


but thus look into himſelf, it would be the better for us 
all. What can be more reaſonable than this daily Re- 
view of a Life that we cannot warrant for a Moment? 
Our Fate is ſer, and the firſt Breath we draw is only the 
firſt Motion toward our laſt: One Cauſe depends upon 


another; and the Courſe of all Things, public and pri- 
vate, is but a long Connection of providential Appoint- 


ments. There is a great Variety in our Lives, but all 


tends to the ſame Iſſue. Nalum may uſe her own 
Bodies as ſhe pleaſes; but a good Man has this Conſola- 


tion, that nothing periſhes which he can call his own. 

It is a great Comfort that we are only condemned to the 

ſame Fate with the Univerſe; the Heavens themſelves 

are mortal, as well as our Bodies; Nature has made us paſ- 

| five, and to ſuffer is our Lot. While we are in the Fleſh, 
every Man has his Chain and his Clog, only it is looſer, 
and lighter to one Man than to another; and he is more 


at eaſe that takes it up, and carries it, than he that drags 


it. We are born to loſe, and to periſh; to hope and to 


fear, to vex ourſelves and others; and there is no Anti- 


tidote againſt a common e ve but Virtue; for the 


Foundation of true Joy is in the Conſcience, 
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CHAP. VI. 


ITO can never be miſerable, nor 
a wicked Man ha -D. 1 


HERE is not in the Scale of Nature a more inſe- 

1 parable Connection of Cauſe and Effect, than in 
the Caſe of Happineſs and Virtue: Nor any thing that 
more naturally produces the one, or more neceſſarily pre- 
| ſuppoſes the other. For, what is it to be happy, but for 
© a Man to content himſelf with his Lot, in a cheerful and 


quiet Reſignation to the Appointments of God? All the 


Actions of our Lives ought to be governed with a Reſpect 
to Good and Evil: And it is only Reaſon that diſtinguiſh- 
es: by which Reaſon we are in ſuch manner influenced, 
as if a Ray of the Divinity were dipt in a mortal Body; 
and that's the Perfection of Mankind. It is true, we 
have not the Eyes of Eagles, or the Sagacity of Hounds; 
nor if we had, could we pretend to value ourſelves up- 
on any thing which we have in common with Brutes. 
What are we the better for that which is foreign to us, 
and may be given and taken away? As the Beams of the 
Sun irradiate the Earth, and yet remain where they were; 
ſo is it in ſome Proportion with an holy Mind, that illu- 
ſtrates all our Actions, and yet adheres to its Original. 
Why do we not as well commend a Horſe for his glorious 
Trappings, as a Man for * pompous Additions? How 
much a braver Creature s a Lion (which by Nature 
ought to be ſierce and terrible) how much braver (Iſay) 
in his natural Horror, than in his Chains? So that every 
thing in its pure Nature pleaſes us beſt. It is not Health, 
Nobility, Riches, that can juſtify a wicked Man; nor is 
it the want of all theſe that can diſcredit a good one. 
That's the ſovereign Bleſſing, which makes the Profeſ- 
ſor of it valuable without any thing elſe, and him that 
Wants it contemptible, though he had all the World be- 
ſides. It is not the Painting, Gilding, or Carving, that 
makes a good Ship: but if the be a nimble Sailor, tight 
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and ſtrong, to endure the Seas, that's her Excellency. 
It is the Edge and Temper of the Blade, that makes 4 
good Sword; not the Richneſs of the Scabbard: and ſo 
tis not Money, or Poſſeſſions that make a Man conſider- 
able, but his Virtue. NV e 
lx is every Man's Duty to make him- * A good Man 
ſelf profitable to Mankd: If he can, makes bimſelf 
to many; if not, to fewer: If not fo profitable to 
neither, to his Neighbours; but how- Mankind, 
ever to himſelf, There are two Re- 
publics, a great one, which is human Nature; and a leſs, 
which is the Place where we were born: Some ſerve 
both at a time; ſome only the greater, and ſome again 
only the leſs; The greater may be ſerved in Privacy, 
Solitude, Contemplation, and perchance that way better 
than any other; but, it was the Intent of Nature, howe- 
ver, that we ſhould ſerve both. A good Man may ſerve 
the Public, his Friend, and himſelf, in any Station: If 


he be not for the Sword, let him take the Gown; if the 


Bar does not agree with him, let him try the Pulpit; if 
he be ſilenced abroad, let him give Counſel at home; 
and diſcharge the part of a faithful Friend, and a tempe- 
rate Companion. When he is no longer a Citizen, he is 
yet a Man; but the whole World is his Country, and 
human Nature never wants Matter to work upon: But, 
if nothing will ſerve a Man in the civi ! Government, un- 
leſs he be prime Miniſter ; or in the Field, but to com- 
mand in chief, tis his own Fault. The common Soldi- 
er, where he cannot uſe his Hands, fights with his 
Looks, his Example, his Encouragement, his Voice 
ard ſtands his Ground even when he has loſt his Hands; 
and does Service too with his very Clamour : ſo that in 
any Condition whatſoever, he ſtill diſcharges the Duty 
o a good Patriot. Nay, he that ſpends his Time well, 
even in a Retirement, gives a great Example. We may 
enlarge indeed, or contract, according to the Circum- 
ſtances of Time, Place, or Abilities, but above all things 
we mult be ſure to keep ourſelves in Action; for, he that is 
fothful, is dead even while he lives. Was there ever any 
State ſo deſperate, as that of .4thens under the thirty 
Tyrants ; where it was capital to be honeſt; and the Se- 
nate-Houſe was turned into a College of Hangmen ? ne- 
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ver was any Government ſo wretched, and ſo hopeleſs : 
and yet Socrates at the ſame time preached Temperance 
to the Tyrants, and Courage to the Ref? : and afterwards 
died an eminent Example of Faith, and Reſolution, and a 
Sacrifice for the common good. „„ 
It ts not for a wiſe Man to ſtand “ 
* The Injurics ſhifting, and fencing with Fortune, but 
cf Fortune da to oppoſe her bare-faced; for, he is 
rot * the ſufficiently convinced, that ſhe can do 
Mind. im no hurt, She may take away his 
Servants, Poſſeſſions, Dignity ; aſſault 
| his Body, put out his Eyes, cut off his Hands, and {trip 
him of all the external Comforts of Life. But what does 
all this amount to, more than the recalling of a Truſt, 
which he has received, with Condition to deliver it up 
again upon Demand? He looks upon himſelf as preca- 


rious, and only lent to himſelf, and yet he does not va- 
lue himſelf ever the leſs, becauſe he is not his own, but 


takes ſuch care as an honeſt Man ſhould do, of a thing 


- . that is committed to him in Truſt. Whenſoever he that 


| lent me myſelf, and what I have, ſhall call for all back 
again, tis not a Loſs, but a Reſtitution; and I muſt 
willingly deliver up what moſt undeſervedly was beſtow-_ 
ed upon me. And it will become me to return my Mind 
er ane Sk. .GGGoGoo 
my e DEMETRIUS, upon the taking 
+ 4 generous of Megara, aſked Stilpo the Philoſo- 
Inſtance of à pher what he had loſt? Nothing, ſays 
conſtant Mind. he, jor I had all that I could call my 
8 cn about me, And yet the Enemy had 
then made himfelf Maſter of his Patrimony, his Children, 
and his Country: But theſe he looked upon only as ad- 
ventitious Goods, and under the Command of Fortune: 
Now he that neither loſt any thing, nor feared any thing 
in a public Ruin, but was fafe, and at Peace, in the mid- 
dle of the Flames, and in the Heat of a military Intem- 
perance and Fury; what Violence, or Provocation ima- 
ginable can put ſuch a Man as this out of the Poſſeſſion 
of himſelf? Walls and Caſtles may be mined and batter- 
ed; but there is no Art, or Engine, that can ſubvert a 
Ready Mind. I have made my way (ſays Stilpo) through 
Fire and Blood: what is become of my Children, I know 
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not ; but theſe are tranſitory Bleſſings, and Servants that 
are condemned to change their Maſters ; what was my 
own before, is my own ſtill : Some have loſt their Eftates; 
ethers their dear-bought Miſtreſſes ; their Commiſſions and 
_ Offices ; the Uſerers have loft the Bonds and Securities; 
but, Demetrius, for my part, I have ſaved all: and do 
not imagine, after all this, either that Demetrius, is a 
Conqueror, or that Stilpo is overcome: 'tis only thy For- 
tune has been too hard for mine. Alexander took Baby- 
lon; Scipio took Carthage ; the Capitol was burnt : But, 
there's no Fire, or Viekace. that can diſcompoſe a ge- 
nerous Mind. And let us not take this Character neither 
for a Chimera; for all Ages afford ſame Inſtances of this 
elevated Virtue. A good Man does his Duty, let it be 
never ſo painful, ſo hazardous, or never ſo great a Loſs 
do him; and it is not all the Money, the Power, and the 
_ Pleaſure in the World; no not any Force, or Neceſſity, 
that can make him wicked: He conſiders what he is to 
do, not what he is to ſuffer, and will keep on his Courſe, 
tho? there ſhould be nothing but Gibbets and Torments 
in the way. And in this Inſtance of Stilpo; who, when 
he had loſt his Country, his Wife, his Children, the 
Town on Fire over his Head, himſelf *ſcaping very hard- 
ly, and naked out of the Flames; I have ſaved all my 
Goods, (ſays he) my Fuſtice,,my Courage, any Temperance, . 
my Prudence; accountig nothing his own, or valuable; 
and ſhewing how much eafier it was to overcome a Nati- 
on than one wiſe Man. It is a certain Mark of a brave 
Mind, not to be moved by any Accidents. The upper 
Region of the Air admits neither Clouds, voi" onal * 
the Thunder, Storms, and Meteors, are form'd below; 
and this is a Difference betwixt a mean, and an exalted. 
Mind: the former is rude and tumultuary ; the latter is 
modeſt, venerable, compoſed, and always quiet in its Sta- 
tion. In brief, it is the Conſcience that: pronounces up- 
on the Man, whether he be happy, or miſerable. But, 
though Sacrilege and Adultery be generally condemned, 
how many are there ſtill that do not ſo much ag bluſh at 
the one, and in truth, that take a Glory in the other? 
For, nothing is more common than for great Thieves to: 
ride in Triumph, when the little ones are puniſhed, - But“ 


* 
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Let Wi ickedneſs ſcape, as it may, at the Bar, it never 


fails of doing Fuſtice upon itſelf; ; every t Per- 
00 is his CEL Ha ä 


5 The due 0 5 of Sure Providence 
is the certain Cure of all Misfortunes. 


HOEVER obſerves the World, and the Order 
of it, will find all the Motions in it to be only Vi- 
cilitude of Falling and Riſing : Nothing extinguih' d, and 
even thoſe things which ſeem to us to periſh, are in truth. 
but changed. The Seaſons go, and return; Day and 
Night follow in their Courſes ; the Heavens roll, and Na- 
ture goes on with her Work. AH things facceed in their 
Turns; Storms and Calms; the Law of Nature will have 
it fo, which we muſt follow, and obey, accounting all 
Things that are done, to be well done: So that what we 
cannot mend, we muſt ſuffer, and wait upon Providence 
without Repining: It is the part of a cowardly Soldier to 
follow his Commander, groaning; but a generous Man 
_ delivers himſelf up to God without ſtruggling; and it is 
only for a narrow Mind to condemn the Order of the 
World; and to propound rather the mending of Nature, 
than of en No Man has any Cauſe of Complaint 
_ againſt Providence, if that which is right pleaſes him. 
Thoſe Glories that appear fair to the Eye, their Luſtre 
is but falſe and ſuperficial; and they are only Vanity and 
and Deluſion: They are rather the Goods of a Dream, 
than a ſubſtantial Poſſeſſion; they may eozen us at a Di- 
ſtance, but bring them once to the Touch, they are rot- 
ten and counterfeit. There are no greater Wretch- 
es in the World, than many of thoſe which the People 
take to be happy; ; thoſe are the only true and incorrup - 
tible Comforts, that will abide all Trials; and the more 
we turn, and examine them; the more valuable we {ind 
them; and the greateſt Felicity of all is, not to ſtand in 
need of any. What's Poverty? No Man lives ſo poor 
as he was born, What's Pain? It will either have an 
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end itfelf, or make an end of us. In ſhort; Fortune has 


no Weapon that reaches the Mind: But the Bounties of 


Providence are certain, and permanent Bleſſings; and 
they are the greater, and the better, the longer we con- 


ſider them: That is to ſay, The Power of A 
le 


Things terrible, and deſpiſing aubat the common Peo 


covet, In the very Methods of Nature, we cannot but 
obſerve the Regard that Providence had to the Good of 


Mankind, even in the Diſpoſition of the World, in pro- 


viding ſo amply for our Maintenance, and Satisfaction. It 


is not poſſible for us to comprehend what the Power is, 
Which has made all Things. Some few Sparks of that 


Divinity are diſcovered, but infinitely the greater part of 


it lies hid. We are all of us however thus far agreed; 
firſt, in the Acknowledgment and Belief of that Almigh- 

ty Being; and, ſecondly, that we are to aſcribe to it all 
Majeſty, and Goodneſs. EE Lon = 


IF there be a Providence, ſay ſome, How comes it 
How comes it to paſs, that good Men that gocd Men 
are alited in 
and wicked Men enjoy themſelves in this World, and 


labour under Aſfliction, and Adverſity; 


Eaſe and Plenty? My Anſwer is, That wicked Men - 

God deals by us, as a good Father does profper? . 
by his. Children; he tries us, he har= 
dens us, and fits us for himſelf, He keeps a ſtrict Hand 
over thoſe that he loves, and by the reſt he does as we 
do by our Slaves; he lets them go on in Licenſe and 


Boldneſs. As the Maſter gives his molt hopeful Scho- 
lars the hardeſt Leſſons, ſo does God deal with the molt: 


generous Spirits; and the croſs Encounters of Fortune, 
we are not to look upon as a Cruelty, but as a Conteſt : 


The Familiarity of Dangers brings us to the Contempt 


of them, and that Part is ſtrongeſt which is moſt exer- 


ciſed; the Seaman's Hand is callous, rhe Soldier's Arm. 
is ſtrong, and the Tree that is moſt expoſed to the 


Wind takes the beſt Root: There are People that live 


in a perpetual Winter, in Extremity of Froſt and Penu- 


ry, where a Cave, or Lock of Straw, or a few Leaves, 
is all their Covering, and wild Beaſts their Nouriſhment : 


All chis by Cuſtom is not only made tolerable, but when 


once tis taken up upon Neceſſity, by little and little it 
becomes pleaſant to them. Why {ſhould we then count 
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TR SENECA cheap. VIII. 
that Condition of Life a Calamity, which is the Lot of 
many Nations? There is no (tate of Life ſo miſerable, 
but there are in it Remiſhons, Diverſions ; nay, and De- 
lights too; ſuch is the Benignity of Nature toward us, 


even in the ſeve reſt Accidents of human Life. There were a 


no way of Living, if Adverſity ſhould hold on as it be- 
gins, and keep up the Force of the firſt Impreſſion. We 
are apt to murmur at many Things as great Evils, that 
have nothing at all of Evil in them beſide the Complaint, 
which we ſhould more reaſonably take up againſt ourſelves. 
If I be ſick, 'tis part of my Fate; and for other Calami- 
ties, they are uſual Things; they ought to be; nay, 


Which is more, they mult be, for they come by Divine 


Appointment. So that we ſhould not only ſubmit to God; 
but affent to him, and obey him out of Duty, even if 
there were no Nece/ity :' All thoſe terrible Appearances 
that make us groan, and tremble, are but the Tribute 
of Life; we are neither to with, nor to aſk, nor to hope 
to *ſcape them; for 'tis a kind of Dithonelty to pay a 
Tribute unwillingly. Am I troubled with the Stone; or 
afflited with continual Loſſes? Nay, is my Body in dan- 
ger? All this is no more than what I prayed for, when 
I prayed for old Age: All theſe things are as familiar in 
A laag Life, as Duſt and Dirt in a long Way. Life is a 
Warkare; and what brave Man would not rather chuſę 
to be in a Tent than in a Shambles ? Fortune does like a 
Swordman, {he ſcorns to encounter a fearful Man: There 
is no Honour in the Victory, where there's no Danger 
in the way to't: She tries Mucius by Fire, Rutilius by 
Exile; Socrates by Poiſon; Cato by Death. Tis only 
in adverſe Fortune, and in bad Times, that we find great 
Examples. Mucius thought himſelf happier with his 
Hand in the Flame, than if he had been in the Boſom 
olf his Miſtreſs, Fabricius took more Pleaſure in eating 
the Roots of his own planting, than in all the Delicacics 
of Luxury and Expence. Shall we call Rutilius miſer- 
able, whom his very Enemies have adored ? Who upon 
a glorious, and a public Principle, choſe rather. to loſe 
his Country,jthan to return from Baniſhment ? The only 
Man that deny'd any Thing to Sy//a the Dictator, who 
recalled him. Nor did he only refuſe to come, but drew 
hunfelf farther. off: Let them, ſays he, that thint Ba- 
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niſhment a Misfortune, live Slaves at Rome, under the 
Imperial Cruelties of Sylla. He that ſets a Price upon 
the Heads of Senators, and after a Law of his own 11- 
ſtitution againſt Cut-throats, becomes the greateſi himſelf. 
Is it not better for a Man to live in Exile Abroad, than 
to be Maſſacred at home? In fuffering for Virtue, tis 


not the Torment, but the Cauſe that we are to conſider; 
and the more Pain, the more Renown. When any 


Hardſhip befals us, ve muſt look upon it as an Act of Pro- 
vidence, which many times ſuffers Particulars to be wound- 
ed for the Conſervation of the whole: Beſide that, 

G dd chaſtiſes ſome People under an Appearance of Bleſſing 


them, turning their Proſperity to their Ruin, as a Puniſh- 
ment for abuſing his Goodneſs. And we are farther to 


conſider, that many a good Man is afflicted, only to teach 


others to ſuffer? for we are born for Example: And 


like wiſe, that were Men are contumacious and refractory, 


it pleaſes God many times to to turn our Miſeries to : 


cure greater Evils by leſs, and our Advantage. 
How many * Caſualties and Difh- , 1 

culties are there, that we dread, as 1 9 22 255 

inſupportable Miſchiefs, which upon 7777 . % 


farther Thoughts, we find to be Mercies out of Evil. 7 
and Benefits? As Baniſhment, Poverty, Loſs of 


Relations, Sickneſs, Diſgrace? Some are cured -by the 


Lance; by Fire, Hunger, Thirſt; taking out of Bones, 


lopping of Limbs, and the like: Nor do we only fear 


things that are many times beneficial to us; but an the 
other ſide, we hanker after, and purſue things that are 


deadly, and pernicious :- We are poiſon'd in the very 


Pleaſures of our Luxury; and betray'd to a Thouſand 
Diſeaſes, by the indulging of our Palate. To loſe a Child, 


or a Limb, is only to part with what we have received, 


and Nature may do what ſhe pleaſes with her own. We are 
frail ourſelves, and we have received things tranſitory : 


That which was given us, may be taken away; Calamity 


tries Virtue as the Fire does Gold: Nay, he that lives 
moſt at eaſe, is only delay'd, not diſmſs'd, and his Portion 


is to come. When we are viſited with Sickneſs, or 
other Afflictions, we are not to murmur as if we were 
ill uſed: It is a mark of the General's Eſteem, when he 
puts us upon a Poſt of Danger: We do not ſay, 7 
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Captain uſes me ill, but, He does me Honour : And ſo 
ſhould we ſay, that are commanded to encounter Dif- 
ficulties, for this is our Caſe with God Almighty, 4 
__ Wnar was f Regulus the worſe, be- 
+ Calamity is cauſe Fortune made Choice of him for 
the Trial of an eminent Inſtance, both of Faith and 
Virtue. Patience? He was thrown into a Caſe © 
5 of Wood ſtuck with pointed Nails; ſo 
that which way ſoever he turn'd his Body, it reſted up- 
on his Wounds; his Eye- lids were cut off, to keep him 
_ waking; and yet Mecænas was not happier upon his 
Bed, than Regulus upon his Torments. Nay, the World 
is not yet grown ſo wicked, as not to perfer Regulus be- 
fore Myzcenas : and can any Man take that to be an Evil, 
of which Providence accounted this brave Man worthy > 
It has pleaſed God (ſays he) to fingle me out for an Ex- 
 Periment of the Force of Human Nature. No Man 
knows his own Strength or Value, but by being put to 
the Proof. The Pilot is try'd in a Storm; the Soldier 
in a Battle; the rich Man knows not how to behave 
himſelf in Poverty: he that has lived in Popularity and 
Applauſe, knows not how he would bear Infamy and 
Reproach : Nor he that never has Children, how he 
would bear the Los of them. Calamity is the Occaſion of 
Virtue, and a Spur to a great Mind. The very Appre- 
henſion of a Wound ſtartles a Man when he fc bears 
Arms; but an Old Soldier bleeds boldly, becauſe he 
knows that a Man may loſe Blood, and yet win the Day. 
Nay, many times a Calamity turns to our Advantage 
— great Ruins have made way to great Glories, The 
Crying out of Fire, has many times quieted a Fray, and 
the Interpoſing of a Wild Beaſt has parted the Thief, 
and the Traveller; for, we are not at leiſure for leſs 
Miſchiefs, while we are under the Apprehenſion of 
greater. One Man's Life is ſav'd by a Diſeaſe; an- 
other is arreſted, and taken out of the Way, juſt when 
his Houſe was falling. upon his Head. TE, 

| To ſhew now that the Favours, or 
* Accidents are the * Croſſes of Fortune; and the Ac- 
neither Good cidents of Sickneſs, and of Health, are 
nor Evil. neither Good nor Evil; God permits 


them indifferently, both to good and 


evil Men. *Tis hard, you'll fay, for a V,. irtuous Man 


only to go free, but to enjoy himſelf at Pleaſure. And, 
Men of Honour and Honeſty bear Arms, lie in the 
mon Strumpets he ſtretching themſelves in their Beds? 


 offer'd myſelf. If it be the Pleaſure of God to take my 
Children, I have brought them up to that End: If my 


Vith all, and to ſuffer all; for I know that nothing comes 


| lewd Thoughts; ambitious Projects, Good Man. 


 qgainſt all theſe he is arm'd by the Benefit of Reaſon: 


| : 
ſometimes ſo fall out, that I myſelf may kill him. Sup- 


and Things do not ſo much happen, as in their dne time 
proceed, and every Man's Portion of Joy, and Sorrow, 
18 predetermined, = ak 0 


Luggage too? (I mean our Bodies?) Demetrius diſ- 
charg'd himſelf of his Treaſure, as the Clog and Burden 


to Change the Taſte or Quality of the Sea. Prudence 
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to fuffer all forts of Miſery, and for a Wicked Man not 1 4 


is 1t not the ſame Thing for Men of proſtituted Impu- 
dence, and Wickedneſs, to ſleep in a whole Skin, when 


Trenches, and receive Wounds? Or, for the Veſtal 
Virgins to riſe in the Night to their Prayers, when Com- 
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We ſhould rather ſay with Demetrius, 1} bad known 
the Will of Heaven before I was call'd tot, Iavould have 
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Fortune, any part of my Body, or my Life, I would 
rather preſent it, than yield it up: I am ready to part 


to paſs, but what God appoints : Our Fate is decreed, 


THERE is nothing falls amiſs to a * Nothing that 
* good Man, that can be charged up- i properly Foil 
on Providence; for wicked Actions, can befall a 
blind Luſts, and inſatiable Avarice, a- . 


And, do we expect now that God ſhould look to our 


of his Mind. Shall we wonder then, if God ſuffers that 
to befall a good Man, which a good Man ſometimes does 
to himſelf? I loſe a Son, and why not? when it ma 


poſe he be baniſh'd by an order of State: Is it not the 
fame thing with a Man's voluntary leaving of his Coun- 
try, and never to return? Many Afflictions may befall 
a good Man, but no Evil; for Contraries will never in- 
corporate : All the Rivers in the World are never able 


and Religion are above Accidents, and draw Good out 
of every thing; Afffiction keeps a Man in Uſe, and makes 
him ſtrong, patient, and hardy. Providence treats us 


never be m 
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like a generous Father, and brings us to Labours, Toils 


and Dangers: whereas the Indulgence of a fond Mother 
makes us weak and ſpiritleſs: God loves us with a 


_ maſculine Love, and turns us looſe to Injuries and Indig- 


nities > He takes delight to ſee a brave and a good Man 


wreſtling with cvil Fortune, and yet keeping himſelf 


upon his Legs, when the whole World is in Diſorder a- 


bout him. And, are not we our ſelves delighted, to ſee 

a bold Fellow preſs with his Lance upon a Boar, or Lion? 

And the Conſtancy and Reſolution of the Action is the 
Grace and Dignity of the Spectacle. No Man can be 
happy that does not ſtand firm againſt all Contingencies 5 = 


and ſay to himſelf in all Extremities, I. ſhould have been 


content, if it might have been ſo, or ſo; but, ſince tis 
otherwiſe determined, God will provide better. The 
more we ſtruggle with our Neceſſities, we draw the Knot | 


the harder, and the worle tis with us: And, the more the 
Bird flaps and flutters in the Snare, the ſurer ſhe is caught: 
So that the beſt way is to ſubmit, and lie ſtill, under this 
double Conſideration, That the Proceedings of God are 


unguęſtionable: and his Decrees not to be rejiſted. 


- 


CHAP. IX. 


Of Levity of Mind, and other Tmpedi- 


ments of a Happy Life. 


4 


Na W to ſum up what is already deliver'd, we have 


ſnewed what Happineſs is, and wherein it conſiſts: 


That it is founded upon Wiſdom and Virtue; for we muſt 


firſt know what we ought to do, and then live according 


to that Knowledge: We have alſo diſcourſed the Helps 


of Philoſophy, and Precepts, towards a happy Life : The 
Bleſſing of a you Conſcience; That a good Man can 
Herable, nor a wicked Man happy; Nor 


any Man unfortunate, that chearfully ſubmits to Pro- 
vidence, We ſhall now examine, how it comes to pals, 
that when the certain way to Happineſs lies ſo fair be- 
fore us, Men will yet ſteer their Courſe on the other 
fide, which as manifeſtly leads to Rum,  _, 
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THERE are ſome that live without 


any * Deſion at all, and only paſs in * Dmpediments 


the World like Straws upon a River; of Happineſs 
they do not go, but they are carry'd. 
Others only deliberate upon the Parts of Life, and not 
upon the whole: which is a great Error; for there's no 
diſpoſing of the Circumſtances of it, unleſs we firſt pro- 
pound the main Scope. How ſhall any Man take his 
Aim without a Mark? Or, what Wind will ſerve him 
that is not yet reſolv'd upon his Port: We live as it 
were by Chance, and by Chance we are govern'd. Some 
there are that torment themſelves afreſh with the Me- 
mory of what is paſt: Lord! What did I endure? Ne- 


wer was any Man in my Condition; every body gave me 


over; my very Heart was ready to break, &c, Others 
again afflict themſelves with the Apprehenſion of Evils to 


come; and very ridiculouſly both: For the one does not 
7790 concern us, and the ↄther not yet; Beſide, that there 


may be remedies for Miſchiefs likely to happen; for they 


give us warning by Signs, and Symptoms of their Ap- 


proach. Let him that would be quiet, take heed not to 
provoke Men that are in power; but live without giving 
Offence; and if we cannot make all great Men our 


Friends, it will ſuffice to keep them from being our Ene- 


mies. This is a thing we mutt avoid, as a mariner would 


do a Storm. A raſh Seaman never conſiders what Wind 
blows, or what Courſe he ſteers; but runs at a venture, 


as if he would brave the rocks, and the Eddies: where- 


as he that is careful, and conſiderate, informs himſelf be- 
forehand where the Danger hes, and what Weather it 


is like to be: He conſults his Compaſs, and keeps aloof 


from thoſe Places that are infamous for Wrecks and 
Miſcarriages. So does a wiſe Man in the common Butſi- 


neſs of Liſe; he keeps out of the way from thoſe that 
may do him hurt; but it is a point of Prudence not to let 
them take notice that he does it on purpoſe; for that 


which a Man guns, he tacitly condemns. - Let him 
have a care alſo of Li/Pners, Newſmongers and Medlers 


in other Peoples Matters; for their Diſcourſe is com- 
monly of ſuch Things as are never | pans and moſt | 


commonly dangerous, either to be Ipoken or heard. 
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LEVITY * of Mind is a great Hin- 


* Levity of drance of Repoſe, and the very Change. 
Mind is a great of Wickedneſs is an Addition to the 
Hindraucc of Wickedneſs itſelf; for it is Inconſtan- 


our Repoſe, ey added to Iniquity: We relinquiſh 


the thing we ſought, and then we take 


it up again; and ſo divide our Lives between our Luſts, 


and our Repentances. From one Appetite we paſs to 
another, not ſo much upon Choice, as for Change; and 
there is a Check of Conſcience that caſts a Damp upon 
all our unlawful Pleaſures ; which makes us loſe the Day, 
in Expectation of the Night, and the Night itſelf for fear 
of the approaching Light. Some People are never quiet; 
others are always ſo; and they are both to blame: For 


— 


that which looks like Vivacity and Induſtry in the one, is 


only a Reſtleſſneſs and Agitation; and that which paſſes 
in the other for Moderation and Reſerve, is but a drow- 
ſy and unactive Sloth. Let Motion and Reſt both take 


their turns, according to the Order of Nature, which 


Deſires; we are either timorous, and dare not venture, 


or venturing, we do not ſucceed: or elſe we caſt our- 


ſelves upon uncertain Hopes, where we are perpetually 
{ollicitous, and in Suſpence. In this Diſtraction, we are 


apt to propoſe to ourſelves Things diſhoneſt, and hard; 


and when we have taken great Pains to no purpoſe, we 


nor obey them: We live and die reſtleſs and irreſolute; 
and, which is worſt of all, when we grow weary of the 


Public, and betake ourſelves to Solitude for Relief, our 
Minds are ſick, and wallowing, and the very Houſe 


and Walls are troubleſome to us; we grow impatient, 


and aſham'd of ourſelves; and ſuppreſs our inward Vex- 


make both the Day, and the Night: Some are perpetual- _ 
ly ſhifting from one thing to another: Others again make 
their whole Life but a kind of uneaſy Sleep: Some lie 
toſſing and turning, till very Wearineſs brings them to 
Reſt: Others again I cannot ſo properly call inconſtant, 
as lazy: There are many Proprieties, and Diverſities 
of Vice; but, it is one never-failing Effect of it, to live 
diſpleas d. We do all of us labour under inordinate 


come then to repent of our Undertakings : we are afraid 
to go on, and we can neither maſter. our Appetites, 


ation, till it break our Heart for want of Vent, This it 


N 
» 
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is that makes us ſour, and moroſe; envious of others, 
and diffatisfied with ourſelves: Till at laſt, betwixt 
our Troubles for other Peoples Succeſſes, and the De- 
ſpair of our own, we fall. foul upon Fortune, and the 
Times; and get into a Corner perhaps, where we fit 
brooding over our own Diſquiets. In theſe Diſpoſitions 
there ãs a kind of pruriginous Fancy that makes ſome Peo- 
ple take delight in Labour, and Uneaſineſs, like the claw- 
ing of an Itch till the Blood ſtarts. 3 
* T His is it that puts us upon ramb- * Change ff 
ling Voyages; one while by Land; but Places does no 
ſtill diſguſt'd with the Preſent; the Town Good without 
pleaſes us to-day ; the Country to-mor- Change of Mind 
row: The Splendors of Court at one 
time; the Horrors of a Wilderneſs at another: but all this 
while we carry our Plague about us: for tis not the 
Place we are weary of, but ourſelves. Nay, our Weak- 
neſs extends to every thing, for we are impatient equally 
of Toll, and Pleaſure, This Trotting of the Ring, and 
only treading the ſame Steps over and over again, has 
made many a Man lay violent Hands upon himſelf, It - 
muſt be the Change of the Mind, not of the Climate, 
that will remove the Heavineſs of the Heart: Our 
Vices go along with us, and we carry in ourſelves the 
Cauſes of our Diſquiets. There's a great Weight lies 
upon us, and the bare ſhocking of it makes it more 
uneaſy; Changing of Countries in this caſe, is 
not Travelling, but Wandering, We mult keep on 
our Courſe, if we would gain our Journey's end. He 
that cannot live happily any where, will live happily no 
«where, What is a man the better for Travelling? As: 
if his Cares could not find him out wherever he goes? 
Is there any Retiring from the fear of Death, or of Tor- 
ments? Or from thoſe Difficulties which beſet a Man 
wherever he is? It is only Philoſophy that makes the 
Mind invincible, and places us out of the Reach of For- 
tune; ſo that all her Arrows fall ſhort of us. This it is 
that reclaims the Rage of our Luſts, and ſweetens the 
Anxiety of our Fears: Frequent changing of Places, or 
Counſels, ſhewsan Inſtability of Miad: and we muſt fx 
the Body, befote we can fix the Soul: We can hardly 
thr abroad, or look about us, without encountring ſome- 
| L 2 | 
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thing or other that revives our Appetites, As he that 
would caſt off an unhappy Love, avoids whatſover may 
put him in mind of the Perſon : So he that would wholly 
deliver himſelf from his beloved Luſts, muſt ſnun all 
Objects that may put them in his Head again, and re- 
mind him of them. We travel, as Children run up and 


don after ſtrange Sights, for Novelty, not Profit ; we 


return neither the better nor the founder ; hay, and the 
very Agitation hurts us, We learn to call Towns, and 
Places by their Names, and to tell Stories of Mountains, 
and of Rivers: But, had not our Time been better ſpent 
in the Study of Wiſdom, and of Virtue? In the Learn- 
ing of what is already diſcovered, and in the Queſt of 
Things not yet found out? If a Man break his Leg, or 
ſtrain his Ancle, he ſends preſently for a Surgeon to ſet 
all right again; and does not take Horſe upon't, or put 
himſelf on Shipboard: No more does the Change of 
Place work upon our diſorder d Minds, than upon our 
Bodies. It is not the Place, I hope, that makes either an 
Orator, or a Phyſician, Will any Man aſk upon the 
Road, Pray which 1s the way to Prudence, to Jultice, to 
Temperance, to Fortitude? No matter whither any 
Man goes, that carries his Affections along with him. 
He that would make his Travels delightful, muſt make 
himſelf a temperate Companion. A great Traveller was 
_ complaining, that he was never the better of his Travels, 
That's very true, ſaid Socrates, becauſe you travelled 
_ ewith your/elf, Now had not he better have made himſelf 
another Man,than to tranſport himſelf to another Place ? 
*Tis no matter what Manners we find any where, ſo long 
as we carry our own. But we have all of us a —_ 
Curioſity of ſeeing fine Sights, and of making new Diſ- 
coveries; turning over Antiquities, learning the Cuſtoms 
of Nations, &c. We are never quiet: to-day we ſeek 
an Office; to-morrow we are ſick on't: We divide our 
Lives betwixt a Diſlike of the Preſent, and a Deſire of 
the Future; but he that lives as he ſhould, orders him- 
ſelf ſo as neither to fear nor to wiſh for to-morrow : If 
it come, tis welcome, but if not, there's nothing loſt ; 
for, that which is come, is but the ſame over again with 
What's paſt, As Levity is a pernicious Enemy to Quiet; 
ſo Pertinacy is a great one too. The one changes no- 
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thing, the other ſticks to- nothing; and which of the two 
is the worſe may be a Queſtion. It is many times ſeen that 
we beg earneſtly for thoſe Things, which, if they were 
offered us, we would refuſe: And it is but juſt to puniſh 
this Eaſineſs of Aſking with an equal Facility of Granting. 
There are ſome Things we would be thought to de- 
_ fire, which we are ſo far from defiring, that we dread 
them. 7 /ball tire you, ſays one, in the Middle of a 
tedious Story, Nay, pray be pleaſed to go on, we cry, 
though we wiſhed his Tongue out at half way; Nay, we 
do not deal candidly even with God himſelf. We ſhould 
fay to ourſelves in theſe Caſes, This I have drawn. upon 
myſelf. I could never be quiet, till I had goiten this M- 
man, this Place, this Eſtate, this Honour; and now ſee” 
abhat come ont. 1 4 "I 
Os ſovereign Remedy againſt all * Conſtancy of 
Misfortunes, is “ Conſtancy of Mind: Mind ſecures 
The Changing of Parties, and Counte- ws in all Diffi- 
nances, looks as if a Man were driven culties,, | _ 
with the Wind. Nothing can be above . 
him that is above Fortune. It is not Violence, Reproach, 
Contempt, or whatever elſe from without, that can 
make a wiſe Man quit his ground: but he is Proof a- 
gainſt Calamities, both great and ſmall: Only our Error is, 
that what we cannot do ourſelves, we think no body elſe 
can; ſo that we judge of the Wiſe by the. Meaſures of 
the Weak. Place me among Princes, or among Beggars: 
The one ſhall not make me proud, nor the other aſham-- 
ed: I can take as {ound a Sleep in a Barn, as in a Palace, 
and a Bottle of Hay makes me as good a Lodging as a 
Bed of Down, Should every Day ſucceed to my With. + 
it ſhould not tranſport. me: Nor would 1 think myſelf 
miſerable, if I ſhould not have one quiet Hour in my 
whole Life, I will not tranſport myſelf for either Pain 
or Pleaſure ; but yet for all that, Icould with that [* 
had an eaſier Game to play; and that I were put rather 
to moderate my Joys, than my Sorrows. If 1 were an. 
imperial Prince, I had rather take, than be taken: And 
yet I would bear the ſame Mind under the Chariot of my 
Conqueror, that I had in my own, It is no great Mat- 
ter to trample upon thoſe Things that are molt coveted, . 
or feared by the common People. There are thoſe that 
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126 | SENECA Chap. IX. 
will laugh upon the Wheel; and caſt themſelves upon a 
certain Death, only upon a Tranſport ofLove, perhaps 
Anger, Avarice, or Revenge: How much more then 
upon an Inſtin& of Virtue ; which is invincible, and ſtea- 

dy? If a ſhort Obſtinacy of Mind can do this; how much 

more ſhall a compoſed, and a deliberate Virtue; whoſe 

Force is equal and perpetual ? 7 200% TENURE: 1 nnd 

Iͤᷣꝙ0b fecure ourſelves in this World; 

* The lefs we firſt, we muſt aim at * nothing that 
have to db with Men count worth the wrangling for: 
the World, the Secondly, we muſt not value the Poſ- 
better, fſeſſion of any Thing, which even a com 

EY mon Thief would think worth the ſteal- 
ing. A Man's Body is no Booty. Let the Way be never 
ſo dangerous for Robberies, the Poor and the Naked paſs 

quietly, A plain-dealing Sincerity of Manners makes a 

Man's Life happy, even in deſpite of Scorn and Contempt; 
which is every clear Man's Fate, But we had better yet 

be contemned for Simplicity, than he perpetually upon 
the Torture of a Counterfeit ; provided that Care be ta- 

ken not to confound Simplicity with Negligence: And it 

is moreover an uneaſy Life, that of a Diſguiſe: For a 
Man to ſcem to be what he is not; to keep a perpetual 
Guard upon himſelf, and to live in fear of a Diſcovery. 

He takes every Man that looks upon him for a Spy; o- 

ver and above the Trouble of being put to play another 

Man's part, It is a good Remedy in ſome Caſes for a 
Man to apply hamſelf to civil Affairs, and public Buſi- 

neſs; and yet in this State of Life too, what betwixt Am- 

bition and Calumny, it is hardly ſafe to be honeſt. There 
arc iadeed ſome Cafes wherein a wife Man will give way: 

But let him not yield over-caſily neither: If he marches 

off, let him have a car: of his Honour; and make his 

Retreat with his Sword m his Hand, and his Face to the 
Enemy. Of all others, a ſtudious Life is the leaſt tire- 
ſome; it makes us eaſy to ourſelves, and to others, and 
gains us both Friends and Reputation. „ 


— 
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5 5 5 5 ; 2 
He that ſets up his Reſt upon Contingen- 


_ cies, ſhall never be quiet. 


N EVER pronounce any Man happy that depends up- 


on Fortune for his Happineſs: for nothing can be 
more prepoſterous than to place the Good of a reaſonable 


Creature in unreaſonable Things. If I have loſt w/ | 
8 


thing it was adventitious; and, the leſs Money, the le 


Trouble; the leſs Favour, the lefs Envy: Nay, even in 


thoſe Caſes that puts us out of our Wits, 1t is not the Loſs 


itſelf, but the Opinion of the Loſs that troubles us. It is 
2 common Miſtake to account thoſe Things neceflary that 


are ſuperfluous, and to depend upon Fortune for the Fe- 
licity of Life, which ariſes only from Virtue, There is 
no truſting to her Smiles: The Sea ſwells and rages in a 
Moment: and the Ships are ſwallowed up at Night, in 


the very Place where they ſported themſelves in the 
Morning. And Fortune has the ſame Power over Prin- 
ces, that it has over Empires; over Nations, that it hag 


over Cities; and the ſame Power over Cities that it has 


over private Men. Where's the Eſtate that may not be 
followed upon the heel with Famine and Beggary? That 


Dignity, which the next Moment may not be laid in the 
Duſt ? That Kingdom that is ſecure from Deſolation and 


Ruin? The Period of all Things is at Hand, as well that 


which caſts out the Fortunate, as the other that delivers 


the Unhappy; and that which may fall out at any time, 
may fall out this very Day. What hall come to paſs I 
know not, but what -2ay come to paſs I know: So that 


Il deſpair of nothing, but expect every thing; and what- 
ſoever Providence remits, is clear Gain. Every Moment, 


if it ſpares me, deceives me: and yet in ſome fort it does 


not deceive me; for though l know that any thing may 
happen; yet I know likewiſe, that every thing will not. 
PII hope the beſt, and provide for the, worſt. Methinks 


we ſhould not find fo much fault with Fortune for her In- 
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conſtancy, when we ourſelves ſuffer a Change every Mo- 
ment that we live; only other Changes make more Noiſe, 
and this ſteals upon us like the Shadow upon a Dial; e- 
very jot as certainly, but more inſenſibly. 3 
8 N Tu Burning of Lyon may ſerve to 
* An Inſtance ſhew * us, that we are never ſafe; and 
of the Uncer- to arm us againſt all Surprizes. The 
taintyof human Terror, of it muſt cats Þ 

Afﬀairs in the the Calamity is almoſt without Example. 
Burning of Ly- If it had been fired by an Enemy, the 
= Flame would have left ſome Aother 
Mnuiſchief to have been done by the Sol- 
diers: But to be wholly conſumed, we have not heard 
of many Earthquakes ſo pernicious : So many Rarities to 
be deſtroyed in one Night; and in the depth of Peace-to 
ſuffer an Outrage beyond the Extremity of War, Who 
would believe it? But twelve Hours betwixt ſo fair a Ci- 


be great, for 


ty and none at all: R was laid in Aſhes in leſs time than 


it would require to tell the Story. To ſtand unſhaken in 

ſuch a Calamity is hardly to be expected; and our Won- 
der cannot but be equal to our Grief. Let this Accident 
teach us to provide againſt all Poſſibilities, that fall with- 
in the Power of Fortune; all external Things are under 
ker Dominion: One while ſhe calls our Hands to her Aſ- 
ſiſtance: Another while ſhe contents herſelf with her own 
Force, and deſtroys us with Miſchiefs of which we can- 
not find the Author. No Time, Place, or Condition is 
excepted; ſhe makes our very Pleafures painful to us: 
She makes War upon us in the Depth of Peace, and turns 
the Means of our Security into an Occaſion of Fear; ſne 
turns a Friend into an Enemy, and makes a Foe of a 


Companion: We ſuffer the Effects of War without any 


Adverſary; and rather than fail, our Feliclity ſhall be the 
Cauſe of our Deſtruction. Leſt we ſhould either forget, 
or neglect her Power, every Day produces ſomething 
extraordinary. She perſecutes the moſt temperate with 
Sickneſs, e ſtrongeſt Conſtitutions with the Phthiſic; 
me bring he Innocent to Puniſhment, and the moſt re- 

tired ſhe AHaults with Tumults. Thoſe Glories that have 
grown up with many Ages, with. infinite Labour and Ex- 
pence, and under the Favour of many auſpicious Provi- 
dences, one Day ſcatters, and brings to nothing. He that 
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pronounced a Day, nay an Hour ſufficient for the De- 
ſtruction of the greateſt Empire, might have fallen to a 
Moment. It were ſome Comfort yet to the Fraiity of 
Mankind, and of human Affairs, if Things might but de- 
cay as (lowly as they riſe ; but they grow by Degrees, 
and they fall to Ruin in an Inſtant, There's no Felicity 
in any thing either private or public: Men, Nations, and 
Cities, have all their Fates and Periods: Our very En- 
tertainments are not without Terror, and our Calamity 
riſes there where we leaſt expect it. Thoſe Kingdoms 
that ſtood the ſhock both of foreign Wars, and civil, come 
to Deſtruction without the Sight of an Enemy. Nay, we 
are to dread our Peace and Felicity more than Violence, 
becauſe we are then taken unprovided ; unleſs in a State 
of Peace we do the Duty of Men in War, and fay to our- 
ſelves, Whatſoever may be, will be, I am to-day ſafe, 
and happy in the Love of my Country; I am to-morrow, 
baniſhed: To-day in Pleaſure, Peace, Health; to-mor- 
row broken upon the Wheel, led in Triumph, and in A- 
gony of Sickneſs, Let us therefore prepare for a Ship- 
wreck in the Port, and for a Tempeſt in a Calm. One vio- 
tence drives me from my Country, another raviſhes that 
from me; and that very Place where a Man can hardly 
paſs. this Day for a Crowd, may be to-morrow a Deſart. 
Wherefore, let us ſet before our Eyes the whole Condi- 
tion of human Nature, and conſider as well what may 
happen, as what commonly does, The way to make fu- 
ture Calamities eaſy to us in the Sufferance, is to make 
them familiar to us in the Contemplation. How many Cities 
in 4fra, Achaia, Ay ria, Macedonia, have been ſwallow- 
ed up by Earthquakes! Nay, whole Countries are Joſt, 
and Jarge Provinces laid under Water; but Time brings 
all things to an end, for all the Works of Mortals are 
mortal: All Poſſeſſions and their Poſſeſſors, are uncer- 
tain and periſhable; and what wonder is it to loſe any 
thing at any time, when we mult one Day loſe all? 
THAT which we * call our own, is : ; 
but lent us; and what we have recei- *That which we 
ved gratis, we mult return without call our own, is 
Complaint, That which Fortune gives but lent us. 
us this Hour, ſhe may take away the LO 
next; and he that truſts to her Favours, ſhall either find 
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himſelf deceived, or if he be not, he will at leaſt be 
troubled becauſe he may be ſo. There's no Defence in 


Walls, Fortihcations, and Engines, againit the Power o ß 


Fo tune; we muſt provide ourſelves within, and when 
we are ſafe there, we are invincible z we may be batter- 
ed, but not taken. She throws her Gifts among us, and 
we ſweat and ſcuffle for them: Never confidering how 
few are the better for that which is expected by all. 
Some are tranſported with what they get: Others tor- 
mented for what they miſs; and many times there is a 
Leg or an Arm broken in a Conteſt for a Counter. She 
gives us Honours, Riches, Favours, only to take them a- 
way again; either by Violence or Treachery: So that 
they frequently turn to the Damage of the Receiver, 
She throws out Baits for us, and ſets Traps, as we do 
for Birds and Beaſts; her Bounties are Snares, and Lime- 
twigs to us; we think that we take, but we are taken. 
If they had any thing in them that were ſubſtantial, they 
would ſome time or other fill, and quiet us; but they 
ſerve only to provoke our Appetite, without any thing 
more than Pomp, and Show, to allay it. But the beſt of 
it is, if a Man cannot mend his Fortune, he may yet 
mend his Manners, and put himſelf ſo far out of her Reach, 
that whether ſhe gives or takes, it ſhall be all one to us; 
for we are neither the greater for the one, nor the lefs 
for the other. We call this a dark Room, or that a light 
one; when tis in itſelf neither the one, nor the other, 
but only as the Day and the Night renders it. And ſoit 
is in Riches, Strength of Body, Beauty, Honour, Com- 
mand: And like wiſe in Pain, Sickneſs, Baniſhment, Death; 
which are in themſelves middle and indifferent things,” 
and only good, or bad, as they are influenced by Virtue. 
To weep, lament, and groan, 1s to renounce our Duty; 
and it is the ſame Weakneſs on the other fide to exulr 
and rejoice j I would rather make my Fortune, than ex- 
pect it; being neither depreſſed with her myuries, nor 
dazled with her Favour. When Zeno was told, that all 
his Goods were drowned; hy then, ſays he, Fortune 
has a Mind to make me a Philoſopher, Tis a great Mat- 
ter for a Man to advance his Mind above her Threats, 
or Flatteries; for he that has once gotten the better of 

her, is ſafe for ever. 1 
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Ir is ſome Comſort yet to the Unfortunate, that great 
Men lie under * the Laſh for Compa- _ 
ny; and that Death ſpares the Palace * Fortune ſpares 
no more than the Cottage; and that either great 
whoever is above me, has a Power alſo mor ſmall, 
above him. Do we not daily fee Fu- 
nerals without Trouble, Princes depoſed, Countries de- 
populated, Towns ſacked; without ſo much as thinking 
how ſoon it may be our own Caſe? Whereas, if we would 
but prepare, and arm ourſelves againſt the Iniquities of 


Fortune, we ſhould never be ſurprized, When we ſee any 


Man baniſhed, beggared, tortured, we are to account, 
that tho' the Miſchief fell upon another, it was levelled 


at us. What Wonder is it, if of ſo many thouſands of 


Dangers, that are conſtantly hovering about us, one comes 


to hit us at laſt? That which befals any Man, may befal 


every Man; and then it breaks the force of a preſent Ca- 
lamity, to prov ide againſt the future. Whatſoever our 
Lot is, we mult bear it; as ſuppoſe it be Contumely; 


Cruelty, Fire, Sword, Pains, Diſeaſes, or a Prey to wild 
Beaſts; there's no ſtruggling, nor any Remedy but Mo- 
deration. Tis to no Purpoſc to bewail any Part of our 


Life, when Life itſelf is miſerable throu hout; and the 
whole Flux of it only a Courſe of T aalen from one 
Mliisfortune to another. A Man may as well wonder, 
that he ſhould be cold in Winter, ſick at Sea, or have his 
Bones clattered together in a Waggon; as at the En- 


counter of ill Accidents, and Croſſes in the Paſſage of 


human Life: And it is in vain to run away from Fortune, 
as if there were any Hiding- place wherein ſhe could not 
ſind us; or to expect any Quiet from her, for ſhe makes 


Life a perpetual State of War, without ſo much as any 


Reſpite or Truce. This we tay conclude upon, that her 
Empire is but i wat, and that whoſoever ſerves her, 
makes himſelf a voluntary Slave; for the things that are of- 


ten contemned by the Inenfiderate, and always by the Wiſe, ' 

are in 6 05 elves neither good nor evil: As Pleaſure, and 
perity, and Adverſity; which can only ope- 

rate upon our outward Condition, without any oper and 


Pain; Pro 


neceffary Effect upon the Mind. 
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EAT AL 
4 ſenſual Life is a miſerable Life. 


nE Senſuality that we here treat of falls natural- 


ly under the Head of Luxury; which extends to 


all the Exceſſes of Gluttony, Luſt, Effeminacy of Man- 
ners; and, in ſhort, to whatſoever concerns the over- 
great Care of the Carcaſe. R 


1 


Too begin now with the Pleaſures of 


A he I rp ſons 
of Luxury are 


painful and they embrace.) What ſhall we ſay of 


Agyptian Thieves, that ſtrangle thoſe 


dangerous, the Luxury of Nomentanus and Apici- 
, that entertained their very Souls in 


3 the Kitchen; they have the choiceſt Muſic for their Ears; 


the moſt diverting Spectacles for their Eyes; the choiceſt 


Variety of Meats and Drinks for their Palates. What 
is all this, I ſay, but a merry Madneſs ? Tis true, they 


have their Delights, but not without heavy and anxious 


Thoughts, even in their very Enjoyments ; beſide that | 
-they are followed with Repentance, and their Frolics are 


little more than the Laughter of ſo many People out of 
their Wits, Their Felicities are full of Diſquiet, and 
neither ſincere, nor well-grounded: but they have need 


of one Pleaſure to ſupport another: and of new Prayers 


to forgive the Errors of their former. Their Life muſt 
needs be wretched, that get with great Pains, what they 
keep with greater. One Niverſion over-taly 


nother: 
ſo that 


Hope excites Hope; Ambition begets Ambi 


they only change the Matter of their Miſeries, without 


ſeeking any End of them; and ſhall never be without ei- 


ther proſperous, or unhappy Cauſes of Piſquiet. What 
if a Body might have all the Pleaſures in the World for 


the Aſking? Who would ſo much unman himſelf, as by 
accepting of them, to deſert his Soul, and become a per- 

etual Slave to his Senſes ? Thoſe falfe and miſerable Pa- 
E chat judge of Meats by the Price, and Difficulty, 
not by the Healthfulneſs, or Taſte ; They vomit that 
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agin. They croſs the Seas for Rarities, and when they 


have ſwallowed them, they will not ſo much as give them. - 


time to dipeſt, Whereſoever Nature has placed Men, 
ſhe has provided them Alment : But we rather chuſe to 
irritate Hunger by Expence, than to allay it at an eaſier 


rate. What is that we plow the Seas for; or arm our- 
ſelves againſt Men and Beaſts? To what end do we toil, 


and labour, and pile Bags upon Bags? We may enlarge 


our Fortunes, bat we cannot our Bodies; fo that it does 
but ſpill and run over, whatſoever we take more than 


we can hold. Our Forefathers (by force of whoſe Vir- 
tues we are now ſupported in our Vices) lived every jot 


as well as we, when they provided and dreſſed their own 6] 


Meat with their own Hands; lodged upon the Ground, 


and were not as yet come to theVanity of Gold and Gems: 
When they {wore by their earthen Gods, and kept their 


of a Happy Life. | 'H 33 
they may eat; and they eat that they may fetch it up a- 


- 


Oath, though they dy'd for't. Did not our, Conſuls,, 


live more happily, when they cooked their own Meat 
with thoſe victorious Hands that had conquered ſo may 
Enemies, and won ſo many Laurels ? Did the 
more happily, I fay, than our 4pzcius ? t OF 
of Youth, and Plague of the Age he hved in) w 


he had ſpent a prodigious Fortune upon his Belly, poiſon- 


ed himſelf for fear of Starving when he had yet 250000 
Crowns in his Coffers 3 which may ſerve to ſhew us, that 
it is the Mind, and not the Sum that makes any Man 
rich: When Apicius with all the Treaſure counted him- 


ſelf in a State of Beggary ; and took Poiſon to avoid that 
Condition, which another would have prayed for. But 


why do we call it Poiſon, which was the wholeſomeſt 
Draught of his Life? His daily Gluttony was Poiſon ra- 
ther, both to himſelf; and others. His Oſtentation of it 


was intolerable; and ſo was the infinite Pains he took to 


miſlead others, by his Example, who went fait enough of 
themſelves, without driving. „„ tanks 

Ir is a Shame for a Man to place his / Senſuality 
* Felicity in thoſe Entertainments and were Happineſs, 
Appetites, that are ſtronger in Brutes. Beaſtrwerehap- 
Do not Beaſts eat with a better Sto- pier than Mex, 

mach? Have they not more Satis facti :- | 

on in their-Luſts ? And they have not only a quicker Re- 
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+ E NE GA Chap. Xi. 
Iiſh of their Pleaſures, but they enjoy them without ei- 
Ther Scandal or Remorſe. If Senſaality were Happineſs, 
| Beaſts were happier than Men; but human Felicity 8 
lodged in the Soul, not in the Fleſh. They that deliver 
themſelves up to Luxury are ſtill either tormented with 
too little, or oppreſſed with too much; and equally mi- 
ſerable, by being either deſerted, or overwhelmed: They 
are like Men in a dangerous Sea; one while caſt a- dry 
upon a Rock, and another while ſwallowed up in a Whirl- 
pool; and all this from the Miſtake of not diſtinguiſhing 


SGood from Evil. The Huntſman that with much Labour 


and Hazard takes a wild Beaſt, runs as great a Riſque, af- 
terwards in the keeping of him; for many times he tears 
out the Throat of his Maſter ; and tis the ſame thing 
with inordinate Pleaſures: The more in number, and 


the greater they are, the more general and abſolute a. 


Slave is the Servant of them. Let the common People pro- 


.  Nounce him as happy as they pleaſe, he pays his Liberty 


for his Delights, and ſells himſelf for what he buys. 
e LIT any Man take a View of our 
We have as ma» Kitchens; the Number of our Cooks, 
ny Diſeaſes as and the Variety of our Meats : Will he 
Diſhes, not wonder to ſce ſo much Proviſion 
SD made for one Belly? We have as many 
Diſeaſes as we have Cooks, or Meats; and the Service 
of the Appetite is the Study now in vogue. To ſay no- 
thing of our Trains of Lacqueys; and other Troops of 
Caterers and Sewers. Good God ! that ever one Belly 
ſhould employ ſo many People. How nauſeous and ful- 
ſome are the Surfers that follow theſe Exceſſes? Simple 
Meats are out of Faſhion; and all are collected into one; 
ſo that the Cook does the Office of the Stomach ; nay, 
and of the Teeth too, for the Meat looks as it it were 
chewed before-hand; here's the Luxury of all Taſtes in 
one Diſh, and liker a Vomit than a Soup. From theſe 
compounded Dithes arſe compounded Diſeaſes, which 
require compounded- Medicines, It is the ſatne thing 
with our Minds, that it is with our Tables; ſimple Vices 
are curable by {ſimple Counſels, but a general Diſſolution 
of Manners is hardly overcome : We are over-run with a 
- public as well as with a private Madneſs, The Phyſicians 
Ff old underſtood little more than the Virtue of ſome Herbs 
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to ſtop Blood, or heal a Wound: And their firm ang 


healthful Bodies needed little more, before they were 


corrupted by 5 and Pleaſure; and when it came to 


that once, their Buſineſs was not to lay Hunger, but to 


provoke it, by a thouſand Inventions, and Sauces, That 
which was Aliment to a craving Stomach, is become a 
Burden to a full one. From hence come Paleneſs, Trem- 

bling; and worſe Effects from Crudities, than Famine +- 


A Weakneſs in the Joints, the Belly ſtretched, Suffuſion 
of Choler; the Torpor of the Nerves; and a Palpitation 


of the Heart, To ſay nothing of Megrims, Torments- 
of the Eyes, and Ears; Head-ach, Gout, Scurvy ; ſeve- 


ral ſorts of Fevers, and putrid Ulcers; with other Di- 


ſeaſes, that are but the Puniſhment of Luxury. So long 


as our Bodies were hardened with Labour, or tired with' 


| Exerciſe, Or Hunting, Our Food Was- plain an d ſimple . 
many Diſhes have made many/ Diſeaſes. e 


Ir is an ill thing for a Man not to know the Meaſure 
of his Stomach; nor to conſider, that Men do many 


Things in their Drink, that they are aſhamed of ſober ;- 


Drunkenneſs being nothing elſe but“ a 


voluntary Madneſs. It emboldens Men * Drunkenneſs 
to do all forts of Miſchiefs; it both ir- is a voluntary 
ritates Wickedneſs and diſcovers it; it Madneſs. 
does not make Men vicious, but it ſhews: . 
them to be fo: It was in a drunken Fit that Alexander 
killed Cly?us, It makes him that is inſolent, prouder; 


him that is cruel, fiercer; it takes away all Shame. He 


_ that is peevyh, breaks out preſently into ill Words, and 
Blows. The Leacher, without any regard to Decency 
or Scandal, turns up his Whore in the Market-place. A 
Man's Tongue trips, his Head turns round; he ſtaggers 
in his Pace, To ſay nothing of the Crudities and Diſ- 


eaſes that follow upon this Piſtemper. Conſider the pub- 
lic Miſchiefs it has done. How many warlg: Nations, 
and ſtrong Cities that have ſtood invincible 


a great 


tue to ſwallow more Wine than the reſt, and yet at laſt 
to be outdone by a Hogſhead? What ſhall we fay of 


thoſe Men that invert the Offices of Day, and Night? As 


if our Eyes were only given us to make uſe of in the 
25 5 „ 5 | 


Attacks, 
and Seiges, has Drunkenneſs overcome? Is it; 
Honour to drink the Company dead? a magnificent Vir- 
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_ SENECA Chap. X1. 
Dark: Is it Day? *Tzs time to go to Bed. Is it Night? 


*Tis time 19 riſe, Is it towards Morning? Let us go to 


Supper. When other People lie down, they riſe ; and 
lie till the next Night to digeſt the Debauch of the Day 


before. *Tis an Argument of Clownery, to do as other 
People do. Luxury ſteals upon us by Degrees; firit it 


ſhews itſelf in a more than ordinary Care of our Bodies; 
it flips next into the Furniture of our Houſes; and it gets 
then into the Fabric, Curioſity, and Expence of the 


Houſe itſelf, It appears, laſtly, in the phantaſtical Ex- 


| ceffes of our Tables. We change and ſhuffle our Meats; 
_ confound our Sauces; ſerve that in firſt, that ufes to be 


the laſt; and value our Diſhes, not for the Taſte, but 


for the Rarity, Nay, we are fo delicious, that we muſt 
be told when we are to eat or drink; when we are hun+ 


© gry, or weary; and we cheriſh ſome Vices as Proofs and 


a+ » 


Arguments of our Happineſs. The moſt miſerable Mor- 


tals are they, that deliver themſelves up to their Palates, 


ar to their Luſts: The Pleaſure is ſhort, and turns 1 
ſently nauſeous, and the End of it is either Shame or Re- 


pentance. It is a brutal Entertainment, and unworthy 


of a Man, to place his Felicity in the Service of his Sen- 


ſes. As to the Wrathful, the Contentious, the Ambi- 
_ tious, though the Diſtemper be great, the Offence has 
| yet ſomething in it that is manly : But, the baſeſt of Pro- 


tutes are thoſe that dedicate themſelves wholly to Luſt; 


What with their Hopes and Fears, Anxiety of Thought, 


and perpetual Diſquiets, they are never well, full nor 


faſting. | | 
War a deal of Buſineſs is now * 

* The Folly and made about our Houſes, and Diet, 

Vanity of Luxu which was at firſt both obvious, and 


E bol little Expence? Luxury led the way, 


and we have employed our Wits in the 


Aid of ou vices. Firſt, we deſired Superfluities; our 


next Step was to Wickedneſs; and in Concluſion, we de- 
livered up our Minds to our Bodies, and fo became Slaves 


to our Appetites, which before were our Servants, and 


are now become our Maſters. What was it that brought 


us to the Extravagance of Embroideries, Perfumers, Tire- 


women, Cc. We paſſed the Bounds of Nature, and 


| laſhed out into Superthuities, inſomuch, that it is now a- 


"Lg" 


ot 


— 
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days only for Beggars and Clowns to content themſelves 
with what is ſufficient: Our Luxury makes us inſolent, 
and mad. We take upon us like Princes, and fly out 
for every Trifle, as if there were Life and Death in the 


Caſe. What a Madneſs is it for a Man to lay out an E- 


ſtate upon a Table, or a Cabinet; a Patrimony upon a 
pair of Pendents, and to inflame the Price of Curioſities, 


according to the Hazard either of breaking or loſing 


them? To wear Garments that will neither defend a 
Woman's Body, nor her Modeſty; ſo thin, that one 
would make a Conſcience of Swearing ſhe were not nak-- 


ed: For ſhe hardly ſhews more in the Privacies of her 
Amour, than in public? How lang ſhall we covet, and 


oppreſs; enlarge our Poſſcſhons ; and account that too 
little for one Man, which. was formerly enough for a 


Nation? And our Luxury is as inſatiable as our Avarice: 
Where's that Lake, that Sea, that Foreſt, that Spot of 


Land, that is not ranſacked to gratify our Palate ! The 
very Earth is burdened with our Buildings; not a River 
nor a Monntain *ſcapes us. Oh that there ſhould be ſuch 


boundleſs Deſires in our little Bodies! Would not fewer 
Lodgings ſerve us? We he but in one, and where we 


are not, that is not properly ours. What with our Hooks, 


Snares, Nets, Dogs, Cc. we are at War with all living 


Creatures; and nothing comes amiſs but that which is 
either too cheap or too common; and all this is to gra- 
tify a phantaſtical Palate. Our Avarice, our Ambition, 


our Luſts, are inſatiable; we enlarge our Poſſeſſions; 


{ſwell our Families; we rifle Sea and Land for Matter of- 
Ornament, and Luxury. A Bull contents himſelf with 


one Meadow; and one Foreſt is enough for a thouſand 


Elephants; but the little Body of a Man devours more 
than all other living Creatures. We do not eat to ſatisfy 
Huoger, but Ambition; we are dead while we are alive; 
and our Houſes are ſo much our Tombs, that a Man. 
might write our Epitaph upon our very Doors. 
A * Voluptuous Perſon, in fine, can 8 
neither be a good Man, a good Patri- A voluptugur: 
ot, nor a good Friend; for he is tranſ= Perſon cannot 


ported with his Appetites, without con- be a gecd Han. 


ſdering, that the Lot of Man is the Law 


of Nature. A good Man (like a good Soldier) will ſtand. 
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138 SENECA Chap. XII. 
his Ground, receive Wounds, glory in his Scars, and in 
Death itſelf, love his Maſter for whom he falls; with that 
divine Precept always in his Mind, follow Good, Where- . 
as he that complains, laments, and groans, mult yield 
_ nevertheleſs, and do his Duty, though in ſpite of his 
Heart. Now, what a M ines is it, for a Man to chuſe 
rather to be lugg'd, than to follow; and vainly to con- 
tend with the Calamities of human Life? Whatever is 
laid upon us by Neceſſity, we ſhould receive generouſly: 
For it is fooliſh to ſtrive with what we cannot avoid. We 
are born Subjects, and to obey God is perfect Liberty. 
He that does this, ſhall be free, ſafe, and quiet: All his 


Actions ſaffffucceed to his Wiſh: and, what can any 


Man defire. more, than to want nothing from without, 
and to have all things deſirable within himſelf ? Plea- 
ſures do but weaken our Minds, and fend us for our Sup- 
port to Fortune, who gives us Money only as the Wages 
of Slavery. We muſt {top our Eyes and our Ears. I/ 
es had but one Rock to fear, but human Life has ma- 
ny. Every City, nay, every Man is one, and there's no 
truſting even to our neareſt Friends, Deliver me from 
the Superſtition of taking thoſe things which are light, 
and vann, for Felicines, . + e 


CHAP. XII. 


| Avarice and Ambition are inſatiable and 


HE Man that would be truly rich, muſt not in- 

creaſe his Fortune, but retrench his Appetite : 
For Riches are not only ſupertinous, but mean, aud little 
more to the Poſſeſſor, than to the Looker-on. What is 
the End of Ambition, and' Avarice; when at beſt, we 


— 


are but Stewards of what we falſty call our own? All 


thoſe things which we purſue with ſo much Hazard, and 
Expence of Blood, as well to keep, as to get; for which 
we break Faith, and Friendſhip; what are they, but the 
mere Depe/ita of Fortune? and not ours, but already 
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inclined toward a new Maſter, There is nothing our 
own, but that which we give to ourſelves; and of which 
we have a certain, and an inexpugnable Poſſeſſion. A- 
varice is ſo infatiable, that it is not in the Power of Li- 
berality to content it: And our Deſires are ſo boundleſs, 
that whatever we get, is but in the way to getting more 
without end: And fo long as we are ſollicitous for the 
Inereaſe of Wealth, we loſe the true Uſe of it; and ſpend 
our time in putting out, calling in, and paſſing our Ac- 
counts, without any ſubſtantial Benefit, either to the 
World or to ourſelves. What is the Difference betwixt 
old Men and Children? The one cries for Nuts and 
Apples, and the other for Gold and Silver. The one 
ſets up Courts of Juſtice ; hears and determines ; acquits 
and condemns in jeſt; and the other in Earneſt: the 
one makes Houſes of Clay, and the other of Marble : 
fo that the Works of old Men are nothing in the World 
but the Progreſs and Improvement of Childrens Errors: 
and they are to be admoniined, and puniſhed too like 
Children; not in Revenge for Injuries received, but as 
a Correction of Injuries done, and to make them give o- 
ver. There is ſome Subſtance yet in Gold and Silver; 
but as to Judgments, and Statutes, Procuration, and 
Countenance-Money, theſe are only the Viſions, and 
Dreams of Avarice, Throw a Cruſt of Bread to a Dog, 
he takes it open-mouthed, ſwallows it whole, and pre- 
ſently gapes for more: Juſt fo do we with the Gifts of 
Fortune; down they go without Chewing; and we are 
immediately ready for another Chop. But what has A- 
varice now to do with Gold, and Silver, that is ſo much 
out- done by Curioſities of a far greater Value? Let us no 
longer complain, that there was not a heavier Load laid 
upon thoſe precious Metals; or that they were not bu- 
ricd deep enough; when we have found out ways by 
Wax and Parchments, and by bloody uſurous Contracts, 
to undo one another. It is remarkable, that Providence 
has given us all things for our Advantage near at hand: 
but Iron, Gold and Silver, (being both the Inſtruments of 
| Blood and Slaughter, and the Price of it) Nature has hid- 
den in the Bowels of the Farth—  - 
THERE is no Avarice without ſome * Avarice pu- 


puniſhment, over and aboye that which ai/hes itſelf. 
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it is to itſelf. How miſerable is it in the Deſire? How 
_ miſerable even in the attaining of our Ends? For Money 


is a greater Torment in the Poſſeſhon, than it is in the 


_ Purſuit. The Fear of loſing it is a great Trouble, the Loſs 
of it a greater, and it is made a greater yet by Opinion, 
Nay, even in the Cale of no direct Loſs at all, the cove- 
tous Man loſes. what he does not get. Tis true, the Peo- 
ple call the rich Man a happy Man, and with themſelves 
in his Condition; but, can any Condition be worſe than 
that, which carries Vexation and Envy along with it? 
Neither is any Man to boaſt of his Fortune; his Herds 
of Cattle; his Number of Slaves; his Lands and Pala- 
ces; for, comparing that which he has, to that which 
he farther covets, he is a Beggar. No Man can poſſeſs 
all things, but any Man may contemn them, and the 
Contempt of Riches is the neareſt way to che gaining * 
them. 
Sou Magiſtrates are made for * 
— Meney do: all. Money, and thoſe commonly are brib- 
ed with Money. We are all turned 
Merchants, and look not into the Quality of Things, but 
into the Price of them; for Reward we are pious, and 
for Reward again we are impious. We are honeſt, ſo 
long as we may thrive'upon it; but if the Devil himſelf 
give better Wages, we change our Party. Our Parents 
have trained us up into an Admiration of Gold, and Sil- 
ver; and the Love of it is grown up with us to that De- 
gree, that when we ſhould ſhew our Gratitude to Hea- 
ven, we make Preſents of theſe Metals. This it is that 
makes Poverty look like a Curſe, and a Reproach, and 
the Poets help it forward; the Chariot of the Sun muſt 
be all of Gold; the beſt of times mult be the golden Age, 
and thus they turn the greateſt Miſery of Mankind into 
the greateſt Bleſfings. 
XNxITHER does Avarice . us * 
* {uarice males only unhappy in ourſelyes, but malevo- 
us ill-natured lent alſo to Mankind. The Soldier wiſh- 
as well as mi- es for War; the Huſbandman would 
 ferable, have his Corn dear; the Lawyer prays 
for Diſſenſion; the Phyſician for a fick- 
ly Year; he that deals in Curioſities, for Luxury and Ex- 


ceſs; and makes up his Fortunes out of the Carropions 
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of the Age. High Winds, and public Conflagrations make 
Work for the Carpenter, and Bricklayer; and one Man 
lives by the Loſs of another; ſome few, perhaps, have 
the Fortune to be detected, but they are all wicked a- 
like. A great Plague makes Work for the Sexton, and, 
in one Word, whoſoever gains by the Dead, has not much 
Kindneſs for the Living. Demades of Athens condemned. 


a Fellow that fold Neceſfaries for Funerals, upon Proof, 


that he wiſhed to make himſelf a Fortune by his Trade, 


which could nat be but by a great Mortality. But perhaps 
he did not ſo much defire to have many Cuſtomers, aas 
to ſell dear, and buy cheap; beſides that all of that 
Trade might have been condemned as well as he. What- 


ſoever whets our Appetites, flatters and depreſſes the 


Mind, and by dilating it, weakens it; firſt blowing it 


up, and then filling and deluding it with Vanity. 
To proceed now from the moſt Pro- 


| flirmte of all Vices, * Seofuality and * TheCarezand 
Avarice, to that which paſſes in the Crimes that at- 


World for the moſt generous, the tend Ambition. 
Thirſt of Glory and Dominion. If they 
that run mad after Wealth, and Honour, could but look 


into the Hearts of them that have already gain'd theſe, 


Points: How would it ſtartle them to ſee thoſe hideous 
Cares and Crimes that wait upon ambitious Greatnels ? 
All thoſe Acquiſitians that dazle the Eyes of the Vulgar, 
are bur falſe Pleaſures, ſlippery, and uncertain. They are 
atchieved with Labour, and the very Guard of them is 

painful. Ambition puffs us up with Vanity and Wind; 
and we are equally troubled, either to ſee any Body be- 
fore us, or no Body behind us; ſo that we lie under a 


double Envy; for whoſoever envies another, is alſo en- 


vyed himſelf. What matters it how far Alexander ex- 
tended his Conqueſts, if he was not yet ſatisfied with 


What he had? Every Man wants as much as he covets; 


and, *tis loſt Labour to pour into a Veſſel that will never 


be full. He that had ſubdu'd ſo many Princes, and 
Nations, upon the Killing of Clytus, (one Friend) and 
the Loſs of Hepheſtion, (another) delivered himlelf up 


to Anger and Sadneſs; and when he was Maſter of the 
World, he was yet a Slave to his Paſhons, Look into 


CG prusy Cambyſes, and the whole Perſian Line, and you 
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| ſhall not find fo much as one Man of them that died 
ſatisfied with what we had gotten. Ambition aſpires 
from great Things to Greater, and propounds Matters 
ever impoſſible, when it has once arrived at things be- 


yond Expectation. It is a kind of Dropſy; the more a 


Man drinks, the more he covets. Let any Man but 
obſerve the Tumults, and the Crowds that attend Palaces ; 
what Affronts mult we endure to be admitted; and how 

much greater when we are in? The Paſſage to Virtue 1s: 

fair, but the Way to Greatneſs is craggy, and it ſtands 
not only upon a Precipice, but upon Ice too; and yet it 
is a hard Matter to convince a great Man that his Station 
is ſlippery, or to prevail with him not to depend up- 
on his Greatneſs; but all Superfluities are hurtful. A 
rank Crop lays the Corn; too great a Burden of. Fruits. 
breaks the Bough; and our minds may be as well over- 
| 4 Happineſs. Nay, though 
we ourſelves would be at Reſt, our Fortune will not 
ſuffer it: The Way that leads to Honour and Riches, 
leads to Trouble; and we find the Cauſes of our Sor- 
ros in the very Objects of our Delights. What Joy is 
there in Feaſting, and Luxury zin Ambition, and a Crowd 
of Clients; in the Arms of a Miſtreſs, or in the Vanity 
of an unprofitable Knowledge ? Theſe ſhort and falſe 
Pleaſures deceive us; and, like Drunkenneſs, revenge 
the jolly Madneſs of one Hour, with the nauſeous and 
ſag Repentance of nany. Ambition is like a Gulph, 
every thing is ſwallowed up in it, and bury'd; beſide 
the dangerous Conſequences of it: For, that which one 
has taken from all, may be eaſily taken away again by 
all, from one. It was noteither Virtue, or Reaſon, but 
the mad Love of a deceitful Greatneſs, that animated 
Pompey in his Wars, either abroad or at home. What 
was it but his Ambition that hurry'd him to Spain, Africa, 
and elſewhere, when he:was too great already, in every 
| body's Opinion but his own? And the ſame Motive had 

Julius Ceſar, who could not, even then, brook a Su- 
perior to himſelf, when the Commonwealth had ſubmitted 

unto two already, Nor was it any Inſtin& of Virtue that 
puſh'd on Marius, who in the Head of an Army, was 
himſelf yet led on under the Command of Ambition: but 

he came at Jaſt to the deferv'd Fate of other wicked 
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Men, and to drink himſelf of the ſame Cup that he had 
fill'd to others. We impoſe upon our Reaſon, when we 


ſuffer ourſelves to be tranſported with Titles; for, we 
know, that they are nothing but a more glorious Sound: 
and ſo for Ornaments, and Gildings, though there ma 
be a Luſtre to dazle our Eyes, our Underſtanding tells 


us yet, chat it is only outſide, and that the Matter under 
it is only coarſe and common. 


1 will never envy * theſe, that the 


0 Miſerable are People call great and happy. A Sound | 
thoſe people that Mind is not to be. ſhaken with a popu- 
the World ac- lar, and vain Applauſe; nor is it in 


counts great and the Power of their Pride to diſturb the 
hapty- ſſtate of our Happineſs, An honeſt 


Man is known now a-days by the Duſt 
he raiſes upon the Way, and tis become a Point of Ho- 


nour to over-run People, and keep all at a Diſtance; 


tho? he that is put out of the Way, may perchance be 
| happier than he that rakes it, He that would exerciſe 


a Power profitable to himſelf, and grievous to no bod 


» elſe, let him practiſc it upon his Paſhons. They that 
have burnt Cities, otherwile invincible, driven Armies 


| before them, and bath'd themſelves in human Blood; 

after that they have overcome all open Enemies, they 
have been vanquiſhed by their Luſt, by their Cruelty, and 
without any Reſiſtance. {lexander was poſſeſſed with the 


Madneſs of laying Kingdoms wafte. He began with 


Creece, where he was brought up; and there he quarri- 


ed himſelf upon that in it Which was belt; he enſlaved 
Lacedemon, and ſilenced . thens : Nor Wat he content 
with the Deſtruction of thoſe Towns, which his Father 


Philib had either conquered or bought; but he made 
himſelf the Enemy of human Nature; and, like the worſt 


of Beaſts, he worried what he 82010 not eat. Felicity 
is an unquiet thing; it torments itſelf, and puzzles the 


Brain. It makes ſome People ambitious, others luxuri- 
ous ; it puffs up ſome, and ſoftens others; only (as tis 
with wine) ſome Heads bear it better than others ; but 


it diſſolves all, Greatneſs ſtands upon a Precipice; and 
if Proſperity carries a Man never fo little beyond his Poiſe, 


it over-bears and daſhes him to Pieces. Tis a rare thin 


for a Man in a great Fortune, to lay down his Happinefs 
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T Chap. XIII. 
gently; it being a common Fate, for a Man to ſink under 
the Weight of thoſe Felicities, that raNe him. How 
many of the Nobility did Marius bring down to Herdſ- 
men, and other mean Offices? Nay in the very Moment 
ol our deſpiſing Servants, we may be made ſo ourſelves, 


IS Ta. 


Hope and Fear are the Bane of human Life. 


N O Man can be ſaid to be perfectly happy, that runs 
1 N the Riſque of Diſappointment; which is the Caſe 
of every Man that /ears or hopes for any thing. For Hope 
and Fear, how, diſtant ſgever they may ſeem to be the 
one from the other, they are both of them yet coupled 
in the ſame Chain, as the Guard and the Priſoner; and 
the one treads upon the Heel of the other. The Reaſon 
of this is obvious, for they are Paſhons that look forward, 
and are very ſollicitous for the Future; only Hope is 
the more plauſible Weaknefs of the two; which in Truth, 
upon the main, are inſeparable, for the one cannot 
be without the other; but where the Hope is ſtronger 
than the Fear, or the Fear than the Hope, we call it the 
one or the other: For, without Fear, it were no longer 
Hape, but Certainty; as without Hope, it were no long- 
er Fear, but Deſpair, We may come to underſtand, 
whether our Diſputes are vain, or no, if we do but con- 
ider, that we are either troubled about the Preſent, the 
Future, or Beth, If the Preſent, 'tis eaſy to Judge, and 
the Future is uncertain. Tis a foolith thing to be 
miſerable before-hand, for Fear of Miſery to come; for 
a Man loſes the Preſent which he might enjoy,” in Ex- 
pectation of the Future: Nay, the Fear of lofing any 
' thing is as bad as the Loſs itſelf. I will be as prudent as 
I can, but not timorous, or careleſs: And I will be- 
think myſelf, and forecaſt what inconveniencies may 
happen, before they come. Tis true, a Man may fear, 
and yet not be fearful] z which is no more, than to have 
1 the Affection of Fear, without the Vice of it; but yet a 
I frequent Admittance of it runs into a Habit. It is a 
= | ſhameful and an unmanly thing to be doubtful, timo - 
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ous and uncertain; to ſet one Step forward, and another 
backward; and to be.irreſolute. Can there be any Man 
ſo fearful, -that had. not rather fall once, than hang al- 
ways in ſulpenegtt ht yn 55 
Dos“ Miſeries are endleſs, if we * Our Miſeries 

| ſtand in fear of all Poſſibilities; the are endleſs, if 
beſt way, in ſuch a Caſe, is to drive we fear all Pof- 

out one Nail with another, and a lit= fozlitzes, 
tle to qualify Fearwith Hope; which SE. 


may ſerve to palliate a Misfortune, tho' not to cure it. 
There is not any that we fear, which is ſo certain to 
come, as it is certain that many things which we do fear 
will not come; but: we are loth to oppoſe our Credulity - 
when it begins to move us, and ſo to bring our Fear to 
the Teſt, Well! but, What if the Thing we fear ſhould 
come to paſs ? Perhaps it will be the better for us. Sup- 
poſe it to be Death itſelf, Why may it not prove the 
__ Gloryof my Life? Did not Poiſon make Socrates famous? 
And was not Cats's Sword a great Part of his Honour? 
Do abe fear any. Misfortune io befall us? We are not 
- preſently ſure that it will happen. How many Deliver- 
ances have come unlooked for? And how many Miſ- 
chiefs that we looked for, have never come to paſs? It 
| is time enough to lament when it comes, and in the In- 
| dterim to promiſe ourſelves the beſt. - What do I know, 
but ſomething or other may delay or divert it? Some 
have eſcaped out of the Fire; others, when a Houſe 
has fallen over their Head, have received no Hurt: One 
Van has been ſaved when a Sword was at his Throat; an- 
other has been condemned, and out-lived his Headſman: 
So that ill Fortune, we ſee, as well as good, has her Le- 
vities: Peradventure it will be, peradventure not; and 
till it comes to paſs, we are not ſure of it: We do many 
times take Words in a worſe Senſe than they wore owns <= 
ed, and imagine Things to be worſe taken than thy are, 
Tis time enough to bear a Misfortune when it comes, 
without anticipating it. FC 
Hs that would deliver himſelf from * Prepare for 
all Apprehenſions of the * future, let the worſt, = 
him firſt take for granted, that all Fears e 
will fall upon him; and then examine and meaſure the 
Evil that he fears which he will find to be neither great, 
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hence? This Humour is a kin 
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nor long. Beſide, that the Ills which he fears he may 
ſuffer, he ſuffers in the very Fear of them. As in the Symp- 
toms of an approaching Diſeaſe, a Man ſhall find himſelf 


lazy and liſtleſs; a Wearineſs in his Limbs, with a Yawn- 


| ing and Shuddering all over kim: So it is in the Caſe of 
"a weak Mind; it fancies:Misfortunes, and makes a Man 
_ wretched before his Time. Why ſhould I torment my- 


ſelf at preſent, with what perhaps may fall out fifty Years 

of voluntary Diſeaſe, and 
an induſtrious Contrivance of our own Unhappigeſs, to 
complain of an Affſiction that we do not feel. Some are 


not only moved with Griet arſe}f, but with the mere Opi- 


pion of it; as Children will {tart at a Shadow, or at the 
Sight of a deformed Perſon. If we ſtand in fear of Vio- 


lence from a powerful Enemy, it is ſome Comfort to us, 


that whoſoever makes himſelf terrible to others, is not 


without Fear himſelf: The leaſt Noiſe makes a Lion 


ſtart; and the fierceſt of Beaſts, whatſoever enrages them, 
makes them tremble too: 


Tas Things moſt to be feared I take 


Te Things to be three, Kinds, * ant, Sickneſs, 


* * : 


znaſt to be fear'd and thoſe Vialences that may impoſed, 

are Want, Sick- upon us by a ſtrong Hand, The laſt 
of theſe has the greateſt Force, becaule 

Violence of it comes attended with Noiſe and Tu- 


neſs, and the 


Men in Power, mult: Whereas the Incommodities of 
Poverty, and Diſcaſcs are moſt natural, 


and ſteal upon us in Silence, without any external Cir- 


cumſtances of Horror: but the other marches in Pomp, 


with Fire, and Sword, Gibbets, Racks, Hooks; wild 
| Beaſts to devour us; Stakes to empale us; Engines to 


tear us to Pieces; pitched Bags to burn us in, and a thou- 


ſand other exquiſite Inventions of Cruelty, No wonder 
then, if that be moſt dreadful to us, that preſents itſelf 
in ſo many uncouth Shapes; and by the very Solemnity 
is rendered the moſt formidable. The more Inſtruments 
ef bodily Pain the Executioner ſhews us, the more fright- 
ful he makes himſelf: For, many a Man that would have 
encountered Death in any generous Form, with Reſolu- 


tion enough, is yet overcome with the Manner of it. 


As for the Calamities of Hunger, and Thirſt, in ward Ul- 


8 
. 
7 ; 


\ Shadow, a Voice, an unu- 
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cers, ſcorching Fevers, tormenting Fits of the Stone, I 
look upon theſe Miſeries to be at leaſt as grievous as any 
of the reſt: Only they do not ſo much affect the Fancy, 
becauſe they ly out of Sight. Some People talk high of. 
Dangers at a Diſtance; but (like Cowards) when the Ex- 
_ ecutioner comes to do his Duty, and ſhews us the Fire, 
the Ax, the Scaffold, and Death at hand, their Courage 
fails them upon the very Pinch, when they have moſt 
need of it. | Sickneſs, (1 hope) Captivity, Fire, are no 
new things to us; ithe Falls of Houſes, Funerals, and 
Conflagrations, are every Day before our Eyes. The 
Man that I- _ with laſt Night is dead before Morne 
ing; why ſhould I wander then, ſeeing ſo many fall a- 
bout me, to be hit at laſt myſelf: What can be greater 
| Madneſs, than to cry out, ho would have dreamed of 
this? And why not, I beſeech you? Where is that E- 
ſtate that may not be reduced to Beggary; that Digmty 
which may not be followed with Baniſhment, Diſgrace, 
and extreme Contempt; that Kingdom that may not ſud- 
_ denly fall to Ruin; change its Maſter and be depopulat- 
ed; that Prince that may not paſs the Hand of a common 
Hangman? That which is one Man's Fortune, may be 
another's; but the Foreſight of Calamities to come, 
breaks the Violence of them. X 


CHAP. XIV. 


It is according to the true, or falſe Eſti- 
mate of Things, that we are happy or 
„ 


HW many things are there that the Fancy makes 
1 1 terrible by Night, which the Day turns into Ridi- 
culous? What is there in Labour, or in Death, that a 
Maa thould be afraid of? they are much lighter in Act, 
than in Contemplation; and, we May contemn them, but 
we wil not: So that it is not becauſe they are hard, that 
Ve dread them; but they are hard, becauſe we are firſt 
afraid of them, Pains, and other Violences of Fortune; 


| N 2 
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149 SENECA Chap. XIV. 
are the ſame thing to us, that Goblins are to Children: 
We are more ſcared with them, than hurt. We take up 
our Opinious upon Truſt, and err for Company, ſtill 

judging that to be beſt, that has moſt Competitors. We 
make a falſe Calculation of Matters, becauſe we adviſe 
with Opinion, and not with Nature: and this miſ-leads 
us to a higher Eſteem for Riches, Honour, and Power, 

than they are worth: We have been uſed to admire, and 
recommend them, and a private Error is quickly turned 
into a public, The greateſt and the ſmalleſt things are 
equally hard to be comprehended; we account many 


things great, for want of underſtanding what effeually 
is ſo; And we reckon other things to be /5all, which we 


ind frequently to be of the higheſt Value. Vain Things 
only move vain Minds; the Accidents that we ſo much 
boggle at, are not terrible in themſelves, but they are 
made ſo by our Infirmines; but we conſult rather what 
we hear than what we feel, without examining, oppoling, 
or diſcuſſing Things we fear; fo that we either ſtand 
flill and tremble, or elſe directly run for't; as thoſe 
Troops did, that upon the Raiſing of the Duſt, took a 
Flock of Sheep for the Enemy. When the Body and 
Mind are corrupted, tis no Wonder if all things prove 
| intolerable ; and not becauſe they are ſo in Truth, but 
| becauſe we are diſſolute, and fooliſh : For, we are infa- 
taated to ſuch a Degree, that betwixt the common Mad- 


| neſs of Men, and that which falls under the Care of the 


Phyſician, there is but this Difference; the one labours 
of a Diſeaſe, and the other of a falſe Opinion. _ 
Tux Stoicks hold, that all thoſe Torments that com- 
monly draw from us Groans, and Ejulations, are in them- 
| ſelves trivial, and contemptible. But theſe high-flown 
Expreſſions apart, (how true ſoever) let us diſcourſe the 
__ Point, at the rate of ordinary Men, and 
Let every Man not make ourſelves miſerable before our 
make the beſt of time; for the things we apprehend to 
his Lot. be at hand, may poſſibly never come 
. to paſs. Some things trouble us more 
than they ſhould, other things ſooner; and ſome things 
again diſorder us, that ought not to trouble us at all: 
So that we either enlarge, or create, or anticipate our 
Diſquiets. For the firſt Part, let it reſt as a Matter in 
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: Cary, for that which I account Light, another 
perhaps will judge inſupportable ; one Man laughs under 
the Laſh, and another whines for a Philip. How ſad a 
a Calamity is Poverty to one Man, which to another ap- 
_ pears rather deſirable, than inconvenient? For the poor 1 
Man who has nothing to loſe, has nothing to fear: And = 
he that would enjoy himſelf to the Satisfaction of his '] 
Soul, muſt be either poor indeed, or atleaſt look as if he WH 
were ſo, Some People are extremely dejeged with Sick 383 
nels, and Pain: whereas Epicurus bleſſed his Fate with 11 
his laſt Breath, in the acuteſt Torments of the Stone : - 
maginable. And fo for Baniſhment, which to one Mann HER 
is ſo grievous, and yet to another is no more than a bare i} 
Change of Place: A thing that we do every Day for our 
Health, Pleaſure; nay, and upon the Account even of 
common Buſineſs, How terrible is Death to one Man, 
which to another appears the greateſt Providence in Na- 
ture; even towards all Ages, and Conditions? It is the 
With of ſome, the Relief of many, and the End of all. 
It ſets the Slave at Liberty, carries the baniſned Man 
nome, and places all Mortals upon the fame Level: In- 
ſomuch that Life itſelf were Puniſhment without it. When 
I. ſee Tyrants, Tortures, Violences, the Proſpect of Death 
is a Conſolation to me, and the only Remedy againſt the 
Injuries of Life. „„ N 
Nax, fo great are our Miſtakes in the true Eſtimate 
of Things, that we have hardly done any thing that we 
have not had Reaſon to wiſn undone ; and we have found 
the things we feared to be more defirable than thoſe we 
coveted; * Qur very Prayers have been 
more pernicious than the Curſes of our ur very Pray- 
Enemies; and we mult pray again to ers many times! 
have our former Prayers forgiven. are- Curſes. 
Where's the wife Man that wiſhes to „ 
himſelf the Wiſhes of his Mother, Nurſe, or Tutor; the- 
worſt of Enemies, with the Intention of the belt of Friends?: 
We are undone if their Prayers be heard; and it is our 
Duty to pray, that they may not; for they are no other 
than well-meaning Execrations. They take Evil for 
Good; and one Wiſh fights with another: Give me ra- 
ther the Contempt of all thoſe Things whereof they with 
me the greateſt Plenty, We are equally hurt by ſome- 
" "6 1 
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that pray for us, and by others that curſe us: The one 
imprints in us a falſe Fear, and the other does us Miſchief 
by a Miſtake. So that it is no Wonder if Mankind be mi- 
ſerable, when we are brought up from the very Cradle un- 
der the Imprecations of our Parents. We pray for Trifles 
without ſo much as thinking of the greateſt Bleſſings ; and 
we are not aſhamed many times to aſk God for that, which 
we ſhould bluſh to own to our Neighbour. * 

— « Ir is with us, as with an Innocent“ 
*˖e are vain that my Father had in his Family, Se 


and auicted, and fell blind on a ſudden, and no body 


«will not believe could perſwade her ſhe was blind. She 
K could not endure the Houſe (the cry'd) 
r war fo dark, and was till calling to 
go abroad, That which we laughed at in her, we find 
ta be true in ourſelves, we are covetous and ambitious z: 
but the World ſhall never bring us to acknowledge it, 
and we impute it to the Place: Nay, we are the worfe 
of the two; for the blind Fool called for a Guide, and 
ve wander about without one. It is a hard matter to 
cure thoſe that will not believe they are ſick. We are a- 
| ſhamed to admit a Maſter, and we are too old to learn. 
Vice ſtill goes before Virtue ; ſo that we have two Works 
to do; we muſt caſt off the one, and learn the other. 
By one Evil we make way to another, and only ſeek things. 


to be avoided, or thoſe of which we are foon weary. 


That which ſeemed too much when we wiſhed for it, 
proves too little when we have it; and it is not as ſome 
imagine, that Felicity is greedy; but it is little, and nar- 
row, and cannot ſatisfy us. That which we take to be 
very high at a Diſtance, we find it to be but low, when 

we come at it. And the Buſineſs is, we do not under- 
ſtand the true State of Things: We are deceived by Ru- 
mors; when we have gained the thing we aimed at, we 
find it to be either ill or empty; or perchance leſs than 
we expect, or otherwiſe perhaps great, but not good. 


OY | 
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ee 
The Bleſſings of Temperance and Mo- 
e eee D 
1 HERE is not any thing that is neceſſary to us, but 
1 we have have it ce or gratis; and this is the 


Proviſion that our heavenly Father has made for us, 
whoſe Bounty was never wanting to our. Needs, It is. 


true, the Belly craves, and calls upon us, but then a 


ſmall matter contents it: A little Bread and Water is ſut-- 


ficient, and all the reſt is ſuperfluous. He that lives ac- 
cording to Reaſon, ſhall never be poor; and he that go- 


verns his Life by Opinion ſhall never be rich; for Nature 
is limited, but Fancy is boundleſs. As for Meat, Cloaths, 


and Lodging, a little feeds the Body, and as little covers 


it; ſo that. if Mankind would only attend human Nature, 
without gaping at r a Cook would be found 


as needleſs as a Soldier: For we may have Neceſſaries 


upon very eaſy Terms; whereas we put ourſelves to. 


great Pains far Exceſſes. When we are cold, we may gifs 
cover ourſelves with Skins of Beaits, and againſt vio- 
| lent Heats, we have natural Grotto's; or with a fe O-- 


ſiers, and a little Clay, we may defend ourſelves. againſt 


all Seaſons. Providence has been kinder to us than ths. 


leave us to live by our Wits, and to ſtand in need of In- 
vention and Arts: It is &nly Pride and Curioſity that in- 


volves us in Difficulties : If nothing will ſerve a Man but 


rich Cloaths, and Furniture; Statues and Plate; a nume- 


rous Train of Servants, and the Rarities of all Nations; 


it is not Fortune's Fault, but his own, that he is not ſa- 


tisfied: For his Deſires are inſatiable, and this is not a 


Thirſt, but a Diſeaſe; and if he were Maſter of the 
whole World, he would be ſtill a Beggar. It is the 
Mind that makes us rich and happy, in what Condition 


ſoever we aue; and Money ſignifies no more to it than 


it does to the Gods: If the Religion be ſincere, no mat- 


ter for the Ornaments: Tis only Luxury and Avarice 
chat makes Poverty grievous to us; for it is a very ſmall 
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152 | SENECA. Chap. XV. 
matter that does our Buſineſs; and when we have pro- 
vided againſt Cold, Hunger and Thirſt, all the reſt is but 
Vanity and Exceſs: And there's no need of Expence up- 
on foreign Delicacies, or the Artifices of the Kitchen. 
What is he the worſe for Poverty, that deſpiſes -thefe 
things: Nay, is he not rather the better for it, becauſe 
he is not able to go to the Price of them? For he is kept 
ſound whether he will or no: And that which a Man can 
not do, looks many times as if he would not. 5 
Ez SES WuEV I look. back into the * Mo- 

* The Moderati- deration of paſt Ages, it makes me a- 
on of paſt Ages. ſhamed to diſeourſe, as if Poverty had 
Rn need of any Conſolation; for we are 
now come to that Degree of Intemperance, that a fair 
Patrimony is too little for a Meal. Homer had but one 
Servant, Plato three; and Zeno (the Maſter of the maſ- 


culine Sect of Sz0icks) had none at all. The Daughters 


of Scipio had their Portions: out of the common Treaſu- 
ry, for their Father left them not worth a Penny: How 
happy were their Huſbands that had the People of None 
for their Father-in-Law ? Shall any Man now contemn- 
Poverty after theſe eminent Examples; which are ſuffi- 
_ cient not only to juſtify, but to recommend it? Upon 
Diogenes's only Servant's running away from him, he was 
told where he was, and perſwaded to fetch him back a- 


gain. What, ſays he, can Manes live without Diogenes, 


and not Diogenes without Manes ? and fo let him go. 
The Piety and Moderation of Scipio has made his Memo- 
ry more venerable, than his Arms; and more yet after 
he left his Country, than while bf defended it: For mat- 
ters were come to that pals, that either Scipio muſt be. 
injurious to Rome, or Rome to Scipio, Coarſe Bread, and 
Water, to a temperate Man, is as good as a Feaſt; and 
the very Herbs of the Field yield a Nouriſhment to Man, 
as well as to Beaſts, It was not by choice Meats, and 
Perfumes, that our Forefathers recommended themſelves, 
but in virtuous Actions, and the Sweat of honeſt, milita- 
ry, and of manly Labours. V 
. Wuirx Nature lay in common, and 
* The State of all ® her Benefits were promiſcuouſſy 
Innocence. enjoyed, what could be happier than. 
©, the State of Mankind, when People liv- 
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ed without Avarice, or Envy? what could be richer, than 
when there was not a poor Man to be found in the World? 
So ſoon as this impartial Bounty of Providence came to be 
reſtrained, by Covetouſneſs; and that Particulars appro- 
piriated that to themſelves which was intended for all; 
then did Poverty creep into the World; when ſome Men 
by deſiring more than came to their Share, loſt their Title 
to the reſt, A Loſs never to be repaired; for tho' we 
may come yet to get much, we once had all. The Fruits 
of the Earth were in thoſe Days divided among the Inha- 
bitants of it, without either Want, or Exceſs, So long 
as Men contented themſelves with their Lot, there was 
no Violence; no engroſſing, or hiding of thoſe Benefits 
for particular Advantages, which were appointed for the 
Community; but every Man had as much Care for his 
Neighbour, as for himſelf. No Arms, or Bloodſhed ; no 
War, but with wild Beaſts: But under the Protection of 
a Wood or a Cave, they ſpent their Days without Cares, 
and their Nights without Groans ; their Innocence was 
their Security, and their Protection. There was as yet no 
Beds of State, no Ornaments of Pearl, or Embroidery, 
nor any of thoſe Remorſes that attend them; but the 
Heavens were their Canopy; and the Glories of them 
their Spectacle. The Motions of the Orbs, the Courſes 
of the Stars, and the wonderful Order of Providence, was 
their Contemplation : There was no fear of the Houſe 
falling, or the Ruſling of a Rat behind the Arras; they 
had no Palaces then Fe Cities; but they had open Air, 
and Breathing-room, cryſtal Fountains, refreſhing Shades, 
the Meadows dreſt up in their native Beauty, and fuch Cot- 
tages as were according to Nature, and wherein they liy- - 
ed contentedly, without fear either of loſing or of falling, 
Theſe People lived without either Solicitude or Fraud; 
and yet I muſt call them rather happy, than wife. That 
Men were generally better before they were corrupted, 
than after, I make no doubt; and I am apt to believe, 
that they were both ſtronger and hardier too; but their 
Writs were not yet come to Maturity; for Nature does 
not give Virtue; and it is a kind of Art to become good: 
They had not as yet torn up the Bowels of the Earth for 
Gold, Silver, or precious Stones; and, ſo far were they 
from killing any Man, as we do, for a Spectacle, that 
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matter that does our Buſineſs; and when we have pro- 
vided againſt Cold, Hunger and Thirſt, all the reſt is but 

Vanity and Exceſs: And there's no need of Expence up- 
on foreign Delicacies, or the Artzfices of the Kitchen, 
What is he the worſe for Poverty, that deſpiſes -thefe 
things: Nay, is he not rather the better for it, becauſe 
he is not able to go to the Price of them? For he is kept 
ſound whether he will or no: And that which a Man can- 
not do, looks many times as if he would nt. 
De Wx I look back into the “ Mo- 
* The Moderati- deration of paſt Ages, it makes me a- 
on of paſt Ages. ſhamed to diſeourſe, as if Poverty had: 
„55 need of any Conſolation; for we are 
now come to that Degree of Intemperance, that a fair 
Patrimony is too little for a Meal. Homer had but one 

Servant, Plato three; and Zeno (the Maſter of the maſ- 
culine Sect of Sie had none at all. The Daughters 
of Scipio had their Portions: out of the common Treaſu- 
ry, for their Father left them not worth a Penny: How 
happy were their Huſbangs that had the People of Rome 
for their Father-in-Law ? Shall any Man now contemn- 
Poverty after theſe eminent Examples; which are ſuffi- 

cient not only to juſtify, but to recommend it? Upon 
Diogenes's only Servant's running away from him, he was 

told where he was, and perſwaded to fetch him back a- 
gain. What, ſays he, can Manes live without Diogenes, 
and not Diogenes without Manes ? and ſo let him go. 
The Piety and Moderation of Scipio has made his Memo 
ry more venerable, than his Arms; and more yet after 
he left his Country, than while hf defended it: For mat- 

ters were come to that pals, that either Scipio mult be. 
injurious to Rome, or Rome to Scipio, Coarſe Bread, and. 
Water, to a temperate Man, is as good as 2 Feaſt; and 
the very Herbs of the Field yield a Nouriſhment to Man, 
as well as to Beaſts. It was not by choice Meats, and 
Perfumes, that our Forefathers recommended themſelves, 
but in virtuous Actions, and the Sweat of honeſt, milita- 

ry, and of manly Labours. PEER 

ER  __ WhaiLE Nature lay in common, and. 

* The State of all“ her Benefits were promiſcuouſſy 
Innocence. enjoyed, what could be happier than 

the State of Mankind, when People liv- 
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ed without Avarice, or Envy? what could be richer, than 
when there was not a poor Man to be found in the World? 
So ſoon as this impartial Bounty of Providence came to be 
reſtrained, by Covetouſneſs; and that Particulars appro- 
priated that to themſelves which was intended for all; 
then did Poverty creep into the World; when ſome Men 
by deſiring more than came to their Share, loſt their Title 
to the reſt, A Loſs never to be repaired; for tho' we 
may come yet to get much, we once had all. The Fruns 
of the Earth were in thoſe Days divided among the Inha- 
bitants of it, without either Want, or Exceſs, So long 
as Men contented themſelves with their Lot, there was. 
no Violence; no engroſſing, or hiding of thoſe Benefits 
for particular Advantages, which were appointed for the 
Community; but every Man had as much Care for his 
Neighbour, as for himſelf, No Arms, or Bloodſhed; no 
War, but with wild Beaſts: But under the Protection of 
a Wood or a Cave, they ſpent their Days without Cares, 
and their Nights without Groans ; their Innocence was 
their Security, and their Protection. There was as yet no 
Beds of State, no Ornaments of Pearl, or Embroidery, 
nor any of thoſe Remorſes that attend them; but the 
Heavens were their Canopy; and the Glories of them 
their Spectacle. The Motions of the Orbs, the Courſes 
of the Stars, and the wonderful Order of Providence, was 
their Contemplation: There was no fear of the Houſe 
falling, or the Ruſling of a Rat behind the .{rras ; they 
had no Palaces then [ike Cities; but they had open Air, 
and Breathing-room, cryſtal Fountains, refreſhing Shades, 


the Meadowsdreſt up in their native Beauty, and ſuch Cot- 


tages as were according to Nature, and wherein they liv- 
ed contentedly, without fear either of loſing or of g 
Theſe People lived without either Solicitude or Fraud; 
and yet I muſt call them rather happy, than wife. That 
Men were generally better before they were corrupted, 

than #fter, I make no doubt; and I am apt to believe, 
that they were both ſtronger and hardier too; but their 
 Wirs were not yet come to Maturity; for Nature does 
not give Virtue; and it is a kind of Art to become good: 
They had nor as yet torn up the Bowels of the Earth for 
Gold, Silver, or precious Stones; and, ſo far were they 
from killing any Man, as we do, for a Spectacle, that 
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they were not as yet come to it, either in Fear, or An- 
ger; nay, they ſpared the very Fiſhes. But after all this, 
they were innocent, becauſe they were ignorant; and 
there's a great Difference betwixt not knowing how to 
offend, and not being willing to do it. They had, in that 
rude Life, certain Images and Reſemblances of Virtue, 
but yet they fell ſhort of Virtue itſelf, which comes on- 
ly by Inſtitution, Learning, and Study, as it is perfected 
dy Practice. It is indeed the End for which we were 


born, but yet it did not come into the World with us; 


and in the beſt of Men, before they are inſtructed, we fink 
rather the Matter, and the Seeds of Virtue, than the Vir- 
tue itſelf. It is the wonderful Benignity of Nature, that 
has laid open to us all things that may do us good, and 
only hid thoſe things from us that may hurt us: Asif 
ſhe durſt not truſt us with Gold, and Silver; or with I- 


ron; which is the Inſtrument of War, and Contention for 


the other. It is we ourſelves that have drawn out of the 
Earth, both the Cauſes and the Inſtruments of our Dan- 
gers: And we are ſo vain as to ſet the higheſt Eſteem up- 
on thoſe things to which Nature has aſſigned the lowelt 
Place. What can be more coarſe and rude in the Mine, 
_ than theſe precious Metals; or more flaviſh, and dirty, 
than the People that dig and work them“ and yet they 
defile our Minds more than our Bodies? and make the 
Poſſeſlor fouler than the Artificer of them. Rich Men, 
in fine, are only the greater Slaves. Both the one and 
the other wants a great deal. © 
Hay is that Man that eats only for 
A temperate Hunger, and drinks only for Thirſt; 
Life is a happy that ſtands upon his own Legs, and 
Life. lives by Reaſon, not by Example; and 
3 provides for Uſe and Neceſſity, not for 
Oſtentation and Pomp. Let us curb our Appetites, en- 
courage Virtue, and rather be beholden to ourſelves for 
Riches than to Fortune, who when a Man draws himſelf 
into a narrow Compaſs, has the leaſt Mark at him. Let 
my Bed be plain and clean, and my Cloaths ſo too; my 
Meat without much Expence, or many Waters; and nei- 
ther a Burden to my Purſe, nor to my Body; nor to go 
out the ſame way it came in. That which is too little 
for Luxury, is abundantly enough for Nature. The End 


i 
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of Fating and Drinking is Satiety ; now, what matters it 


though one eats and drinks more, and another leſs, ſo 
Jong as the one is not a-hungry, nor the other a-thirſt ? 
Epicurus, that limits Pleaſure to Nature, as the Stic do 


Virtue, is undoubtedly in the Right; and thoſe that cite 


bim to authorize their Voluptuouſneſs, do exceedingly 
miſtake him, and only ſeek a good Authority for an evil 
Caule : For their Pleaſures of Sloth, Gluttony, and Luſt, 


have no Affinity at all with his Precepts or Meaning. It 


is true, that at firſt Sight his Philoſophy ſeems effemi- 


nate; but he that looks nearer him, will find him to be 


a very brave Man, only in a womaniſh Dreſs. 
'Tis a common Objection, I know, 


* that theſe Philoſophers do not live at * Let Philoſo- 


the Rate they talk; for they can flat- phers live as 


ter their Superiors, gather Eſtates, and they teach, 


be as much concerned at the Loſs of 
Fortune, or of Friends, as other People: As ſenſible of 


Reproaches, as luxurious in their Eating and Drinking, 
their Furniture, their Houſes; as magnificent in their 
Plate, Servants, and Officers; as profuſe, and curious in 


their Gardens, Cc. Well! And what of all this, or if it 


were twenty times more? *Tis ſome degree of Virtue 
for a Man to condemn himſelf ; and if he cannot come up 


to the beſt, to be yet better than the worſt; and if he 


cannot wholly ſubdue his Appetites, however to check, 
and diminiſh them, If I do not live as I preach; take 


notice that I do not ſpeak of myſcif, but of Virtue; nor 


am I {o much offended with other Mens Vices, as with 
my own. All this was objected to Plato, Epicurus, Zeno: 
Nor is any Virtue fo facred, as to ſcape Malevolence, 
The Cynigque Demetrius was a great Inſtance of Severity, 
and Mortification; and one that impoſed upon himſelf, 


neither to poſſeſs any thing, nor ſo much as to aſk it: 


And yet he had this Scam put upon him, that his Pro- 
feſhon was Poverty, not Virtue. Plato is blamed for 
aſking Money: Ariſtotle for receiving it; Democritus for 
neglecting it; Fpicurus for conſuming it. How happy 
were we, if we could but come to imitate theſe Mens 
Vices; for if we knew our own Condition, we ſhould find 


work enough at home. But, we are like People that are 


making merry at a Play, or a Tavern; when their own. 
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tity in Plenty, times a greater Evil is cured by a leſs; 
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Houſes are on fire, and yet they know nothing . Kay 


Cato himſelf was faid to be a Drunkard; but Drunken- 
neſt itſelf ſhall ſooner be proved to be no Crime than Ca- 


te diſhoneſt, They that demoliſh Temples, and over- 


turn Altars, ſhew their good Will, though they can do 
the Gods no Hurt; and fo it fares with thoſe that invade 
the Reputation of great Men, If the Profeſſors of Vir- 
tue be as the World calls them, avaricious, libidinous, 


ambitious; What are they then that have a Deteſtation 


for the very Name of it? But malicious Natures do nor - 
want Wit to abuſe honeſter Men than themſelves, It is 
the Practice of the Multitude, to bark at eminent Men, 
as little Dogs do at Strangers; for they look upon other 
Mens Virtues, as the upbraiding of their own Wicked- 


neſs, We ſhould do well to commend thoſe that are 


good; if not, let us paſs them over; but however let us 


ſpare ourſelves; for beſide the Blaſpheming of Virtue, 


our Rage is to no purpoſe. Burt to return to my Text, 
Wy areready enough to limit others, 

71 god to but loth to put Bounds and Reſtraint up- 

on ourſelves; tho' we know that many 


| and the Mind that will not be brought 
to Virtue by Precepts, comes to it frequently by Neceſſi- 


ty. Let ns try a little to eat upon a Joint-Stool ; to 


ſerve ourſelves ; to live within Compaſs, and accommodate 
our Cloaths to the End they were made for, Occafional 
Experiments of our Moderation give us the beſt Proof of 
our Firmneſs and Virtue. A well-governed Appetite is a 


great part of Liberty; and it is a bleſſed Lot, that ſince 


no Man can have all things that he would have, we may 
all of us forbear deſiring what we have not. It is the 
Office of Temperance to over-rule us in our Pleaſures : 
Some ſhe rejects, others ſhe qualifies, and keeps within 
Bounds; Oh! the Delights of Reſt, when a Man comes 
to be weary; and of Meat, when he is heartily hungry ! 


I have learned (ſays our Author) by one Journey, how 


many things we have that are ſuperfluous, and how eaſi- 
ly they may be ſpared) for, when we are without them, 
upon Neceſſity, we do not ſo much as feel the Want of 
them. This is the ſecond bleſſed Day (ſays he) that my 
Friend and I have travelled together: One Waggon car- 
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ries ourſelves, and our Servants; my Mattreſs lies upon 19 
the Ground, and' I upon that: Our Diet anſwerable to [| 
our Lodging; and never without our Figs and our Table- 
Books. The Muletier without Shoes, and the Mules on- 
ly prove themſelves alive by their Walking. In this E- 
quipage, I am not willing, I perceive, to own myſelf, 
but as often as we happen into better Company, I pre- 
ſently fall a bluſhing; which ſhews, that I am not yet 
| confirmed in thoſe things which I approve, and commend: 
I am not yet come to own my Frugality ; for he that's a- 
ſhamed to be ſeen in a mean Condition, would be proud 
of a ſplendid one. 1 value myſelf upon what Paſſengers 
- think of me, and tacitly renounce my Principles; where- 
as I thould rather lift up my Voice to be heard by Man- 
kind, and tell them, You are all mad; your Minds are 
ſet upon Superfluities, and you value no Man for Virtues, 
came one Night weary home, and threw myſelf upon 
the Bed, with this Conſideration about me: There is ne- 
thing ill that is well talen. My Baker tells me, he has to 
no Bread ; but, ſays he, I may get ſome of your Tenants, m7 
though I fear 'tis not good. No matter, faid I, for III 1 
{tay till it be better; that is to fay, till my Stomach 1 
will be glad of worſe. It is Diſcretion ſometimes to 7 
practiſe Temperance, and wont ourſelves to a little; for CL 
there are many Difficulties both of Time and Place, that i 
may force us upon it: When we come to the Matter of | 
patrimony; how ſtrictly do we examine what evye- | 
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ry Man is worth, before we'll truſt him with a Penny: 
Such a Man, we cry, has a great Hſtate, but it is ſhreaud- 
Ii incumbered; a very fair Houſe, but *twas built avith 
b:rrowed Money; a numerous Family, but he does not Reep 
Touch with his Creditors; if his Debts were paid, he 
ew91d not be worth a Groat. Why do we not take the 
ſame Courſe in other things, and examine what every 
Man is worth? 'Tis not enough to have a long Train of 
Attendants, vaſt Poſſeſſions, or an incredible Treaſure 
in Money, and Jewels; a Man may be poor for all this. 
There's only this difference at beſt; one Man borrows of 
the Uſzrer, and the other of Fortune. What ſignifies the 
Carving or Gilding of the Chariot; is the Maſter ever 
the better fort't? . „ of Es 
Wx cannot cloſe up this 8 with a more gene- 
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* The Modera- tous * Inſtance of Moderation than that | 


tion and Brave- of Fabricius. Pyrrhus tempted him 
ry of Fabricius. with a Sum of Money to betray his 
Country; and Pyrrhus his Phylician 
offered Fabricius, for a Sum of Money, to poiſon his Ma- 
fer: But he was too brave, either to be overcome by Gold, 
or to overcome by Poiſon; ſo that he refuſed the Mo- 
ney, and adviſed Phyrrus to have. a Care of Treachery ; 
and this in the Heat too of a licentious War: Fabricius 
valued himſelf upon his Poverty, and was as much above 
the Thought of Riches, as of Pon. Live, Phyrrus, 
Jays he, 5 my Friendſhip; and turn that to thy Satis- 


action, which abt before thy Trouble, that j js to ay. fas 
F abrieius could not be corrupted. 


CHAP. XVI. 


0 onſtancy of Mind gives a Man Repu- 
tation, and makes him happy in NY 
8 all Misfortunes. 


HF whole Duty of Man may be reduced to the 
two Points of Atinence, and Patience; Tempe- 
rance in Proſperity, and Courage in Aduerſity. We have 
already treated of the former; and the other follows 
now in Courſe, 
|  EPICURUS will bare i it, that a * 
* {aviſe Man is wiſe Man will Gear all Injuries; but the 
above Injuries, Stoicks will not allow thoſe things to 
be Injuriet, which Epicurus calls ſo, 
Now, betwixt theſe two, there is the ſame Difference 
that we find betwixt two Gladiators; the one receives 
Wounds, but yet maintains his Ground; the other tells 
the People, when he is in Blood, That tis but a Scratch, 
and will not ſuffer· any body to part them. An Injury 
cannot be received, but it muſt be done: But it may be 
ane, and yet not received, as a Man may be in the Water, 
and not ſwim, but if he ſwims, tis reſted that he is in 
we Water, Or if a , or a Shot be leyellcd a at us, it 
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may ſo happen that a Man may miſs his Aim, or ſome 
Accident interpoſe that may divert the Miſchief, That 
which is hurt, is -paſhve, and inferior to that which hurts 
it; but you'll ſay, that Socrates was condemned, and put 
to Death, and ſo received an Injury; but I anſwer, that 
the Tyrants did him an Injury, and yet he received none. 
He that ſteals any thing from me, and hides it in my own 
Houſe; though I have not loſt it, yet he has ſtolen it, 
„He that lies with his own Wife, and takes her for an- 


other Woman; though the Woman be honeſt, the Man 
is an Adulterer. Suppole a Man gives me a Draught of 


Poiſon, and it proves not ſtrong enough to kill me; his 
Guilt'is never the leſs for the Diſappointment, He that 
makes a Paſs at me, is as much a Murderer, though E 


put it by, as if he {truck me to the Heart. It is the In- 
tention, not the Effect that makes the Wickedneſs, He 
is-4 Murderer that has the Will of Killing, and Slaying, 


before his Hand is dipt in Blood: As it is Sacrilege, the 
very Intention of laying violent Hands upon holy Things. 


If a Philoſopher be expoſed to Torments, the Ax over 


his Head, his Body wounded, his Guts in his Hands, I 
will allow him to groan; for Virtue itſelf cannot diveſt 


him of the Nature of Man; but if his Mind ſtand firm, he 
has diſcharged his Part. A great Mind enables a Man to- 
maintain his Station with Honour; ſo that he only makes 


Uſe of what he meets in his way, as a Pilgrim that would: 
fain be at his Journey's End, 


Ix is the Excellency of a great * * I great Man 
Mind to a nothing, and to want no- neither aſks any 


thing; and to ſay, IT/ have nothing to thing,norwants 
do abith Fortune, that repulſes Cato, any thing- 

and prefers Vatinius. He that quits his 
Hold, and accounts an thing good that is not honeſt, 


runs gaping after Caſualities, ſpends his Days in Anxiety, 
and vain Expectation : That Man is miſerable. And yet 


tis hard, you'll ſay, to be baniſhed, or caſt into Priſon; 
nay, what if it were to be burnt, or any other way de- 


ſtroyed? We have Examples in all Ages, and in all Caſ- 


es, of great Men that have triumphed ove: all Misfor- 
| tunes, Metellus ſuffered Exile reſolutely; Rutilius 


chearfully. Socrates diſputed in the Dungeon, and tho? 


he might have made his Eſcape, refuſed it; to ſhew the 
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World how eaſy a thing it was to ſubdue the two great 
Terrors of Mankind, Death, and a Fail. Or what ſhall 
we ſay of Mucius Sctola a Man only of military Cou- 
rage, and without the Help either of Philoſophy or Let- 
ters: Who, when he found that he had killed the Se- 
_ erctary, inſtead of Porſenna (the Prince) burnt his right 
Hand to Aſhes for the Miſtake ;- and held his Arm in the 
Flame, till it was taken away by his very Enemies, 
Porſenna did more eaſily pardon Mucius for his Intent 
- to kill him, chan Maucius forgave himſelf for miſſing of 
his Aim. He might have done a luckier thing, but ne- 
dre. e = 
DO, Dip not Cats, in the laſt Night bf his 
* Cato's Con- * Life, take Plato to Bed with him; 
fancy. with his Sword at his Beds-head; the 
8 nr one, that he might have Death at his 
Will; the other, that he might have it in his Power be- 


ing reſolved that no Man ſhould be able to ſay, either 


that he killed, or that he ſaved Cato? So ſoon as he had 
compoſed his Thoughts, he took his Sword; Fortune, 
 fays he, I have hitherto ſought for my Country's Liberty, 


and for my own, and only that I might live free among 


 Freemen; but the Cauſe is now loſt, and Cato ſafe. 
With that Word he caſt himſelf upon his Sword; and 
after the Phyſicians, that preſſed in upon him, had bound 
up his Wound, he tore it open again, and ſo expired with 
the ſame Greatneſs of Soul that heJived. But theſe are 
the Examples, you'll ſay, of Men famous in their Genera- 
tions. Let us but conſult Hiſtory, and we ſhall find, even 
in the moſt effeminate of Nations, and the moſt diſſolute 
of Times, Men of all. Degrees, Ages and Fortunes; nay, 
een Women themſelves, that have overcome the Fear 
of Death: Which, in truth, is fo little to be feared, that 
duly conſidered, it is ene of the e Benefits in Na- 
ture. It was as great an Honour for Cato, when his Par- 
ty was broken, that he himſelf ſtood his Ground, as it 
would have been if he had carried the Day, and ſettled 
an univerſal Peace: For, it is an equal Prudence, to 
make the beſt of a bad Game, and to manage a good 
one, The Day he was. repulſed, he played; and the 
Night that he 4///-d himſelf, he read, as valuing the Loſs 
of his Life, and the miſſing of an Office at the ſame Rate. 
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J eople, I know, are very apt to pronounce upon other 
Mens Infirmities, by the Meaſure of their own, and to 
think it impoſhble, that a Man ſhould be content to be 
burnt, wounded, killed, or ſhackled, tho? in ſome Caſes, 
he may. It is only for a great Mind to judge of great 
Things; for otherwiſe that which. is our Infrmity will 
ſeem to be another Body's; as a ſtraight Stick in the Wa- 
ter appears to be crooked: He that yields, draws upon 
his own Head his own Ruin; for we are ſure to get the 
better of Fortune, if we do not ſtruggle with her. Fen- 
cers and Wreſtlers we ſee what Blows and Bruiſes they 
endure, not only for Honour, but for Exerciſe, If we 
turn our Backs once we are routed, and purſued : That 
Man only is happy, that draws Good out of Evil; that 
ſtands fait in his Judgment, and unmoved with any ex- 
ternal Violence: or however, fo little moved, that the 
keeneſt Arrow in the Quiver of Fortune, is but as the 
Prick of a Needle to him, -rather than a Wound: And 
all her other Weapons fall upon him only as Hail upon 
the Roof of a Houſe, that crackles and ſkips off again, 
without any Damage to the Inhabitant. „ 
A GENEROUS, and a clear-ſighted 5 AE 
young Man will take it for“ a Happi- The preate/t 
neſs to encounter ill Fortune, It is Evil in Adver- 
nothing for a Man to hold up his Head fity 7s the ſubs 
in a Calm; but to maintain his Poſt, itting to it. 
when all others have quitted their | 
Ground, and there to ftand upright, where other Men 
are beaten down, this is divine and praiſe-worthy. What 
Ill is there in Torments, or in thoſe Things which we 
commonly account grievous Croſſes? The great Evil is” 
the want of Courage, the bowing and ſubmitting to them, 
which can never happen to a wiſe Man; for he ſtands 
upright under any Weight; nothing that is to be born 
diſpleaſes him; he knows his Strength; and whatſoever 
may be any Man's Lot, he never complains of, if it be 
his own. Nature, he ſays, deccives no body; ſhe: does 
not tell us whether our Children ſhall be fair, or foul; 
wiſe or fooliſh, good Subjects, or Traitors; nor whether 
our Fortune ſhall be good or bad. We mult not judge of 
a Man by his Ornaments ; but ſtrip him of all the Advan- 
tages, and the Impoſtures of Fortune; nay, of his very- 


Body too; and look into his Mind: If he can ſee à naked 
Sword at his Eyes without ſo much as winking; if he 
make it a thing indifferent to him, whether his Life go- 


out at his Throat; or at his Mouth; if he can hear him- 
ſelf ſentenced to Torments, or Exiles; and under the 
very Hand of the Executioner, ſay thus to himſelf, /. 


this I am provided for, and lis no more than a Man, 


that is 19 ſuffer the Fate of Humanity, This is the Tem- 
per of Mind that ſpeaks a Man happy ; and without this, 


all the Confluences of external Comforts ſignify no more 


than the perſonating of a King upon the Stage; when the. 
Curtain is drawn, we are Players again. Not that pre- 


tend to exempt a wiſe Man out of the Number of Men, 


as if he had no Senfe of Pain. But I reckon him as com 
pounded of Body and SouF: The Body is irrational, and: 
may be galled, burnt, tortured: but the rational Part is 
fearleſs, invincible, and not to be ſhaken. This. it is that: 
I reckon upon as the ſupreme Good of Man; which, till; 
it be perfected, is but an unſteady Agitation of Thoughtz. 
_ and in the perfection an immoveable Stability. It is not in 
our Contentions with Fortune, as in thoſe of the Theatre, 

where we may throw down our Arms, and pray for- 
Quarter: But here we muſt die firm and reſolute. 
There needs no Encouragement to thoſe things which 
we are inclined to by a natural Inſtinct; as the Preſerva- 
tion of ourſelves with Eaſe, and Pleaſure, but, if it comes. 


to the Trial of our Faith by Torments, or of our Cou- 


rage by Wounds, theſe are Difficulties that we mult be 
armed againſt by Philoſophy and Precept: And yet all 


- 


this is no more than what we were born to; and no Mat- 


ter of Wonder at all; fo that a wiſe Man prepares him- 


ſelf for't: as expecting that whatſoever 22ay be, will be. 


My Body is frail, and liable, not only to the Impreſſions 
of Violence, but to Afflictions alſo, that naturally ſuc- 


ceed our Pleaſures. Full Meals bring Crudities : Whor- 


ing and Drinking make the Hands to ſhake, and the 
Knees to tremble, It is only the Surprize, and Newneſs 


of the thing, which makes that Misfortune terrible, which 
dy Premeditation might be made eaſy to us. For, that 


which ſome People make Light by Sufferance, others do 


by Fore-{ipht, Whatſoever is neceſſary, we mult bear 
patiently, *Tis no new thing to die; no new thing to 


4- 


\ 


mourn, and no new thing to be merry again, Muſt I be 
poor ? | {hall have Company; In Bani/hmert, I'll think 


myſelf born there; if 1 die, I ſhall be no more ſick; and. 


tis a thing 1 can do but once. 


Lr us never wonder at any thing * Let mo Man. 


* me are born to; for no Man has Rea= be ſurpriſed 
fon to complain, where we are all in awi7h what he 
the ſame Condition, He that 'ſcapes 7s b to. 
might have ſuffered; and 'tis but equal et” 
ro ſubmit to the Law of Mortality. We muſt undergo 
the Colds of Winter, the Heats of Summer, the Diſtem- 


pers of the Air, and Diſeaſes of the Body. A wild Beaſt 
meets us in one Place, and a Man that is more brutal, 
in another; we are here aſſaulted by Fire, there by Wa- 


rer. Demetrius was reſerved by Providence, for the Age 
he lived in, to ſhew, that neither the Times could cor- 
rupt him, nor he reform the People, He was a Man 
of an exact judgment, ſteady to his Purpoſe, and of a 
ſtrong Eloquence; not finical in his Words, but his Senſe 
was maſculine, and vehement. He was ſo qualified in 


his Life and Diſcourſe, that he ſerved both for an Ex- 


ample, and a Reproach. If Fortune ſhould have of- 


ered that Man the Government, and the Poſſeſſion of 


the whole World, upon Condition not to lay it down a- 
gain z. 1 dare ſay he would have refuſed it: and thus have 
expoſtulated the Matter with you. Hay ſhould you tempt 
a Freeman to put his Shoulder under a Burden; or an 


honeſt Man to pollute himſelf with the Dregs of Man- 


kind? IWhy do you offer me the Spoils of Princes, and of 
Nations, and the Price ot only of your Blood, but of 


your Souls ? It is the Part of a great Mind to be tempe- 
rate in Proſperity, reſolute in Adverſity; to deſpiſe what 
the Vulgar admire; and to prefer a Mediocrity to an Ex- 


ceſs. Was not Socrates oppreſſed with Poverty, Labour, 


nay, and the worſt of Wars in his own Family, a fierce 
and turbulent Woman to his Wife? Were not his Chil- 


dren indoeible, and like their Mother? After ſeven ard. 
twenty Years ſpent in Arms, be fell under the Slavery to. 
the thirty Tyrants, and moſt of them his bitter Enemies: 


He came at laſt to be ſentenced as a Vi-later of Religion, 
a Corrupter of Youth, and a common Enemy to God and 
Man. After this he was impriſoned, and put to Death 


ben ware. 
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164 SENECA Chap. XVI. 
by Poiſon, which was all ſo far from working upon his 
Mind, that it never ſo much as altered his Countenance. 
We are to bear ill Accidents, as unkind Seaſons, Di- 
ſtempers, or Diſeaſes; and why may we not reckon the 
Actions of wicked Men even among thoſe Accidents ? 
Their Deliberations are not Counſels, but Frauds, Snares, 
and inordinate Motions of the Mind; and they are never 
without a thouſand Pretences, and Occaſions of doing a 
Man Miſchief, They have their Informers, their Knights 
of the Poſt; they can make an Intereſt with powerful 
Men, and one may be robbed as well upon the Bench, as 
upon the High-way. They lie in wait for Advantages, 
and live in perpetual Agitation, betwixt Hope and Fear; 
whereas he that is truly compaſed, will ſtand all Shocks, 
either of Violences, Flatteries, or Menaces, without Per- 
turbation. It is an inward Fear, that makes us curious 
after what we hear abroad. 5 oy 
OT Iłx is an Error to attribute either 
* The Works of Good or NI to* Fortune : but the Mat- 
Fortune arenei- ter of it we may; and we ourſelves are 
ther good nor e- the Occaſion of it, being, in Effect, rhe 
A  Artificers of our own Happineſs, or Mi- 
ſery: For the Mind is above Fortune 
if that be evil, it makes every thing elſe ſo too: But if 
it be right, and fincere, it corrects what is wrong, and 
mollifies what is hard, with Modeſty and Courage. There 
is a great Difference among thoſe that the World calls 
wiſe Men. Some take up private Reſolutions of Oppo- 
ſing Fortune, but they cannot go through with them; 
for they are either dazzled with Splendor on the one 


Hand, or affrighted with Terrors on the other. But there 


are others that will cloſe, and grapple with Fortune, and 
{ſtill come off victorious. Muczus overcame the Fire; Re- 
gulus the Gibbet; Socrates, Poiſon; Rutilius, Baniſn- 
ment; Cato, Death; Fabricius, Riches; Tubero, Pover- 
ty; and*Sextius, Honours. But there are ſome again fo 


delicate, that they cannot ſo much as bear a ſcandalous 


Report; which is the ſame thing as if a Man ſhould quar- 
rel for being juſtled in a Crowd, or daſhed as he walks, 
in the Streets. He that has a great way to go, muſt ex- 
pect a Slip, to ſtumble, and to be tired. To the luxuri- 
ous Man, Frugality is a Puniſhment; Labour and Induſ- 
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try, to the Sluggard; nay, Study itſelf is a Torment to 
him: Not that theſe things are hard to us by Nature, but 
wie ourſelves are vain and irreſolute: Nay, we wonder 
many of us, how any Man can live without Wine, or en- 
dure to riſe ſo early in a Morning. 7 1 
* A BRAVE Man muſt expect to be * Virtue is glo- 
tofied; for he is to ſteer his Courſe in rious in Extre- 
the Teeth of Fortune, and to work a- mes. 
gainſt Wind and Weather, In the Suk / 
tering of Torments, though there appears but one Vir- 
tue, a Man. exerciſes many. That which is moſt emi- 


nent is Patience (which is but a Branch of Fortitude) 


But there is Prudence alfo in the Choice of the Action, 


and in the Bearing what we cannot avoid: and there is 
Conſtancy in bearing it reſolutely: And there is the ſame 
Concurrence alſo of ſeveral Virtues in other generous 
Undertakings. When Leonidas was to carry his 300 Men. 


into the Straits of Thermopyle, to put a Stop to Xerxes 
his huge Army: Come, Fellou-Soldiers, ſays he, eat your 


Dinners here, as if you avere to ſup in another World, 
And they anſwered his Reſolution. How plain and im 
perious was that ſhort Speech of Cæditius to his Men up- 


on a deſperate Action; and, how glorious a Mixture was 


there in it both of Bravery and Prudence? Soldiers, ſays 


he, zt is neceſſary for us to go, but it is not neceſſary for 
vs to return. This brief, and pertinent Harangue, was 
worth ten thouſand of the frivolous Cavils, and Diſtinc- 


tions of the Schools, which rather break the Mind, chan 
fortify itz and when 'tis once perplexed, and pricked 


with Dithenlties and Scruples, there they leave it. Our 


Paſſions are numerous, and ſtrong, and not to be maſter- 


ed with Quirks, and Tricks, as if a Man ſhould under- 
take to defend the Cauſe of God; and Men with a Bulruſh. 


It was a remarkable Piece of Honour and Policy together, 


that Action of Cſar's, upon the taking of Pompey's Ca- 
binet at the Battle of Phar/alia: Tis probable that the 
Letters in it might have diſcovered who were his Friends, 
and who his Enemies; and yet he burnt it without ſo 


much as opening it: Eſteeming it the nobleſt way of par= 
doning, to keep himſelf ignorant both of the Offender, 


and of the Offence. It was a brave Preſence of Mind 


allo in Alexander, who, upon Advice that his Phyſician 
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Philip intended to poiſon him, took the Letter of Ad- 
vice in one Hand, and the Cup in the other; delivering 
Philip the Letter to read, while he himſelf drank the 
' Potion. WO OI OOO 8 
ee eee Son are of Opinion, that Death 
Virtue is invin- gives a Man courage to. ſupport Pain, 
cable, -- and that Pain fortifies a Man againſt 
ä Death: But I ſay rather, that a wiſe 
Man depends upon himſelf againſt both, and that he does 
not either ſuffer with Patience in hopes of Death, or die 
willingly becauſe he is weary of Life; but he bears 
the one, and waits for the other; and carries a, divine 
Mind through all the Accidents of human Life. He looks 
upon Faith and Honeſty, as the moſt ſacred Good of 
Mankind, and neither to be foreed by Neceſſity, nor cor- 
rupted by Reward: Kill, burn, tear him in Pieces, he 
vill be true to his Truſt: And the more a Man labours 
to make him diſcover a Secret, the deeper he will hide 
it. Reſolution is the inexpugnable Defence of human 
Meakneſs, and it is a wonderful Providence that attends 
it. Horatius Cocles oppoſed his ſingle Body to the 
whole Army, till the Bridge was cut — behind him, 
and then he leaped into the River with his Sword in his 
Hand, and came off ſafe to his Party. There was a Fel- 
low queſtioned about a Plot upon the Life of a Tyrant, 
and put to the Torture to declare his Confederates: He 
named, by one, and one, all the Tyranss Friends{yþat 
were about him; and {till as they were named, they 
put toDeath: The Tyrant aſked him at laſt, if there 
any more; Yes, ſays he, you yourſelf were in th 
and now you have never another Friend left you the 
World: Whereupon the Tyrant cut the Throats of his 
own Guards. He is the happy Mau that is the Maſter 


of himſelf, and triumphs over the Fexr of Death, which 


bas-overcome the Conquerors of the Warld. 
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Our H appineſs A in a great Bare 
upon 1 the Choice of our Hes” ” 


x Tt Comfort of Life depends upon e 
good Offices and Concord, and human Society, 


is like the Working of an Arch of stone; : all would fall | 
to the Ground, if one Piece did not ſupport another. 
Above all things, let us have a Tenderneſs for Blood; 
and it is yet too little not to hurt, unleſs we profit one 
another. We are to relieve the Diſtreſſed; to put the 
Wanderer into his Way; and to divide our Bread with 
the Hungry: Which is but the doing of Good to our- 
ſelves; for we are only ſeveral Members of one great 
Body. Nay, we are all of a Conſanguinity; form'd of 
the ſame Materials, and defign'd to the ſame End: This 
obliges us to a mutual Tenderneſs, and Converſe; and 
the other, to live with a Regard to Equity, and Juſtice. 
The Love of Society is natural; but the Choice of our 
Company 1s matter of Virtue and Prudence. Noble Ex- 
amples ſtir us up to noble Actions; and the very Hiſtory 
of large and pubhe Souls, inſpires a Man with generous 
Thoughts. It makes a Man long to be in Action; and 
doing of ſomething: that the World may be the better 
for; as protecting the Weak, delivering the Oppreſs' d, 
puniſhing the Inſolent. It is a great Bleſſing, the very 
Conſcience of giving a good Example; beſide that it is 
the greateſt Obligation any Man can lay upon the Age 
he lives in. He that converſes with the Proud, ſhall be 
puffed up; a luſtful Acquaintance makes a Man laſcivi- 
ous; and the way to ſecure a Man from Wickednels, is 
to withdraw from the Examples of it. *Tis too much 
to have them ear us, but more to 3 them ait hin 
us: III Examples, Pleaſure, and Eaſe, are, no doubt of 
it, great Corrupters of Manners, A rocky Ground har- 
dens the Nat Hoof: The Mountaineer makes the 
beſt Soldier; the Miner makes the beſt Pionier; and 
Severity of Diſcpline fortihes the Mind. In all Exceſ- 
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ſes, and Extremities of Good, and of ill Fortune, let us 
have recourſe to great Examples, chat have contemn'd 


ces, as well 
as looſe Com- 
pamons, 
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both. Thoſe are the beſt Inftrudors that teach in their. 


Lives, and prove their Words by their Actions. 


As anill Air may endanger a good 


Avoid even Conſtitution, fo may a * Place of ill 


diffolute Pla- Example endanger a good Man, Nay, 
there are ſome Places that have a kind 
of Privilege to be licentious, and where 
Luxury, and diſſolution of Manners 
ſeem to be Lawful; for great Exam- 


ples give both Authority, and Excuſe to Wickedneſs, 
Thoſe Places are to be avoided as dangerous to our | 
Manners. Hannibal himſelf was unman'd by the Looſe:- 
neſs of Compania, and though a Conqueror by his Arms, 
he was overcome by his Pleaſures. I would as ſoon live 


among Butchers, as among Cooks ; not, but that a Man 


may be temperate in any Place; but, to ſee drunken 


Men ſtaggering up and down every where; and only 


the Spectacles of Luſt, Luxury, and Exceſs, before our 


Eyes, it is not ſafe to expoſe ourſelves to the Tempta- 
tion. If the victorious Hannibal himſelf could not reſiſt 

it, what ſhall! become of us then that are ſubdu'd, and 
give Ground to our Luſts already? He that has to do 
with an Enemy in his Breaſt, has a harder Taſk upon him 


than he that is to encounter one in the Field: His Ha- 
_ Zard is greater if he loſes Ground, and his Duty is per- 


petual; for he has no Place, or Time for Reſt. If 1 give 
way to Pleaſure, I mult alſo yield to Grief, to Poverty, 
to Labour, Ambition, Anger, 'till I am torn to Pieces by 
my Misfortunes, and my Luſts. But, againſt all this, 
Philoſophy propounds a Liberty, that is to ſay, a Liberty 
from the Service of Accidents, and Fortune. There is 


not any thing that does more Miſchief to Mankind, than 
mercenary Maſters of Philoſophy, that do not live as 
they teach; they give a Scandal to Virtue. How can any 


Man expect that a Ship ſhould ſteer a fortunate Courſe, 
when the Pilot lies wallowing in his own Vomit? Tis 
an uſual thing, firſt to learn to do ill ourſelves, and then 


to inſtru& others to do ſo: But that Man muſt needs be 
very wicked, that has gather'd into himſelf the Wicked- 
neſs of other People. 21 1 
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Fus beſt Converſation. is wich the 

* Philoſophers: That is to ſay, with * Practical 

{ach of them as teach us Matter, not Philsſepbers 

Words: that preach to us Things ne- are the beſt 

cellary, and keep us to the Practice of Company. 

them. There can be no Peace in hu- 


man Life, without the Contempt of all Events. 17 7 


is nothing that either puts better Thoughts into a Man, 


or ſooner ſets him right that is out of the way, than a 
good Companion. For, the Example has the Force of a 
Precept, and touches the Heart Sk an Affection to 
Goodneſs. And not only the frequent Hearing, and 

_ of a wiſe Man delights us, but the very Encoun- 


ter of him ſuggeſts profitable Contemplations ; ſuch as a 


Man finds himſelt mov'd with, when he goes into a holy 
place. Iwill take more Care with whom I eat, and 
drink, than hat; for without a Friend, the Table is a 


Manger. Writing does well; but perſonal Diſcourſe, and 


Converſation does better : For Men give great Credit 
to their Ears, and take ſtronger — 

ple than Precept. Cleanthes had never hit Zeno ſo to 

the Life, if he had not been with him at all his Priva- 

cies; if he had not watch'd, and obſerv'd him, whether 
or no he prattis'd as he taught. Plato got more from 
Socrates his Manners, than from his Words ;- and it was 
not the School, but the Company, and Familiarity. of 
Epicurus, that made Metrodorus, Kamelen, and 


Polyænus To famous. 
No w though it be by Inſtin that The more. * 


we covet Society, and avoid Solitude, pany the more 


we ſhould yet take this along with us, . 
that the more Acquaintance the more 


Danger. Nay, there is not one Man of an Hundred 
that is to be truſted with himſelf. If Company cannot al- 
ter us, it may interrupt us; and he that ſo much as ſtops 


upon the Way, loſes a great deal of a ſhort Life; which 
we yet make ſhorter by our Inconſtancy. If an Enemy 


were at our Heels, what Haſte ſhould we make? But 


Death is ſo, and yet we never mind it. There is no 
venturing af tender and eaſy Natures among the People; 


for it is odds that they'll go over to the major Party. 
It would perhaps ſhake the 2 of Secrater, Cato, . 
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Lelius, or any of us all, even when our Reſolutions are 
at the Height, to ſtand the Shock of Vice that preſſes 
upon us with a kind of public Authority. It is a World 
of Miſchief that may be done by one ſingle Example of 
Avarice and Luxury. One eoluptoons Palate makes a 
great many. A wealthy . a0 ſtirs up Envy, and a 
fleering Companion moves IIl- nature wherever he comes. 
What will become of thoſe People then, that expoſe 
themſelves to a popular Violence? Which is ill both 
ways; either if they comply with the Wicked becauſe 
they are many, or quarrel with the Multitude, becauſe 
they are not principled alike. The beſt way is to retire, 
and aſſociate only with thoſe, that may be the better for 
us, and we for them. Theſe Reſpect are mutual, for 
while we teach, we learn. To deal freely; I date not 
truſt myſelfin the Hands of much Company: I never go 
abroad, that I come home again the ſame Man I went 
out. Some thing or other that I had put in Order is dif- 
compos'd: Some Paſſion that I had ſubdu'd, gets head 
again: and *tis juſt with our Minds, as it is after a long 
Indiſpoſition with our Bodies; we are grown ſo tender, 
that the leaſt Breath of Air expoſes us to a Relapſe, 
And it is no wonder, if a numerous Couverſation be 
Dangerous, where there is ſcarce any ſingle Man, but. 
- by his Diſcourſe, Example, or Behaviour, does either 
| recommend to us, or imprint in us, or by a kind of Con- 
tagion, inſenſibly infe& us with one Vice or other; and 
the more People the greater is the Peril, Eſpecially let 
us have a Care of public Spectacles, where Wickedneſs 
inſinuates itſelf with Pleaſure ; and above all others, let 
us avoid SpeRacles of Cruelty, and Blood; and have 
nothing to do with thoſe that ate perpetually whining and 
complaning; there may be Faith and Kindneſs. there, 
but no Peace. People that are either ſad, or fearful, 
we do commonly, for their own Sakes, ſet a Guard up- 
on them, for fear they ſhould make an ill Uſe af being 
alone: eſpecially the imprudent, who are ſtill contriv- 
ing of Miſchief, either for others, or for themſelves; 
in cheriſhing their Luſts, or forming their Deſigns. 80 
much for the Choice of a Companion, we thall now pro - 
ceed to that of a Frien. N 5 5 33 15 
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c H A P. XVII. 
The Be ings of F Hendl. 


\ F all Felicities, the moſt es is Fa . * 
firm and gentle Friendſhip. It ſweetens all our 
Cares; diſpels our Sorrows, and counſels us in all Ex- 
tremities. Nay, if there were no other Comfort in't, 
than the bare Exerciſe of ſo generous a Virtue, even for 
that ſingle Reaſon, a Man would not be without it, Be- 


fide, that it is a ſovereign Antidote againſt all Calami- 
ties; even againſt the Fear of Death itſelf. 
Bo r, we are not yet to number our 


Friends * by the Vz/ts that are made * Every Man 
us; and to confound the Decencies of ir not a Friend 
N Ceremony and Commerce, with the Of- that makes ur 


fices of united Affection. Caius Grac- a V, t. 
-cus, and after him Livius Druſus,. 


were the Men that introduced amonſt the Sh the N 


Faſhion of ſeparating their Viſitants: Some were taken 


into their Cl et, others were only admitted into the 


Anti- Clamber; and ſome again were fain to wait in the 


= Hall perhaps, or in the Court. So that they had their 


Fr ft, their ſecond, and their 7hird-rate Friends; but 


none of them true: Only they are call'd ſo in Courſe, 


as we ſalute Strangers with ſome Title or other of Re- 


ſpect at a venture. There's no depending upon thoſe | 
Men that only take their Compliment in their Turn, and 


rather flip through the Door, than eater at it: He will 
find imlelf in a great Miſtake, t hat either ſecks for a 
Friend in a Palace, or tries him at a Feaſt. 

TAE great Difficulty reſts in the“ 


Choice of him; that is to ſay, in the * The Choice of 


firſt Place, let him be virtuous; for à Friend. 
Vice is contagious, and there's no trul- | 
ing of the Sound, and the Sick together: And he onght 


to be a wiſe Men too, if a Body knew where to find 
him: But in this Caſe, he that is leaſt ill, is beſt; and 

the higheſt Degree of human Prudence is only the moſt. 
venial Folly, That Friendſhip, where Men s Affections 
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are cemented by an equal, and by a common Love of 
Goodneſs; it is not either Hope, or Feat, or any private 
Intereſt, that can ever diſſolve it; but we carry it with 

us to our Graves, and lay down our Lives for it with 
Satisfaction, Paulinas Good, and mine (ſays our Au- 
thor) were ſo wrapt up together, that in conſulting her 
Comfort, I provided for my oN: and whey I could not 
prevail upon her to take leſs Care for me, ſhe 
prevail'd upon me to take more Care of myſelf. Some 
People make it a Queſtion, Whether is the greater De- 
light, the Enjoying of an old Friendſhip; or the Ac- 
quiring of a new one: but, it is in Preparing of a Friend- 
ſhip, and in the Poſſeſſion of it, as it is with a Huſband- 
man, in Sowing, and Reaping: His Delight is the Hope 
of his Labour in the one Caſe, and the Fruit of it in the 
other. My Converſation lies among my Books, but yet 
in the Letters of a Friend, methinks I have his Com- 
ny; and when- I anſwer them, I do not only write, 
Fo ſpeak: And in effect, a Friend is an Eye, a Heart, 
a2 Tongue, a Hand, at all Diſtances. When Friends ſee 
one another perſonally, they do not ſee one another as 
they do when they are divided, where the Meditation 
digniſies the Proſpect: But they are effectually in a great 
Meaſure abſent, even when they are preſent. Conſider 
their Nights apart; their private Studies; their ſeparate 
Employments, and neceſſary Viſits, and they are almoſt 
as much together, divided, as preſent. True Friends 
are the whole World to one another; and he that is a 
Friend to himſelf is alſo a Friend to Mankind. Even in 
my very Studies, the greateſt Delight I take in what 1 
learn, is the teaching of it to others: For there is no 
Reliſh, methinks, in the poſſeſſing of any thing without 
a Partner: Nay, if Wiſdom 8 offer d me, up- 
on Condition only of keeping it to myſelf, I ſhould un- 
doubtedly refuſe it. Ls oo 5 
IIC ILIVUs tells me, that he was 
* There muſt be vritten to by a * Friend, but cauti- 
n Reſerves in ons me withal, not to ſay any thing to 
Friendſhips. bim of the Affair in Queſtion; for he 
mmaimſelf ſtands upon the ſame Guard. 
What is this, but to affirm, and to deny the ſame thing 
in the ſame Breath; in calling a Man a Friend, 'whom 
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we dare not truſt as our own Soul? For there muſt be no 
Referves in Friendſhip: As much Deliberation as you 
- pleaſe before the League is ſtruck 3 but no Doubtings, or 
Jealouſies after. Tis a prepoſterous Weakneſs to love a 
Man before we know him, and not to care for him after. 
It requires Time to conſider of a Friendſhip; but, the 
Reſolution once taken, entitles him to my very Heart: 
I look upon my Thoughts to be as fafe in his Breaſt, as 
in my own; | ſhall, without any Scruple, make him the 
Conſident of my moſt ſecret Cares and Counſels. It 
goes a great way toward making a Man faithful, to let 
him underſtand, that you think him fo; and he that does 
but ſo much as ſuſpect that I will deceive him, gives me 
a kind of Right to cozen him, When I am with my 
Friend, methinks J am alone, and as much as Liberty to 
fpeak any thing as to think it; and as our Hearts are 
one, ſo muſt be our Intereſts, and Convenience: For 
- Friendſhip lays all things in common; and nothing can be 
good to the one, that is ill to the other. I do not ſpeak- 
of ſuch a Community as to deſtroy: one another's Pro- 
priety; but as the Father, and the Mother have two- 
Children, not one a-peice, but each of them two. 
Bur, let us have ⁊ care above akt 
things, that our Kindneſs * be right- * 4 generous! 
fully founded; for where there is any Friend/hip. 
other Invitation to- Friendſhip nſelfFF _ | 
that Friendſhip will be bought and ſold. He derogates* 
from the Majeſty of it, that makes it only dependent up- 
on good Fortune. It is a narrow Conſideration for a Man 
to pleaſe himſelf in the Thought of a Friend, becauſe, 
ſays he, I hall have one to help me, when I am fick, in 
dh or in Mant. A brave Man ſhould rather take 
Delight' in the Contemplation of doing the ſame Officesg 
for another, He that loves a Man for his own Sake, is 
in an Error, A Friendſhip of Intereſt cannot laſt any. 
longer than the Intereſt itſelf; and this is the Reaſon 
that Men in Proſperity are ſo much follow'd; and 
when a Man goes down the Wind; ro Budy comes near- 
him. Temporary Friends will: never ſtand the Teſt. 
One Man is forſaken for Fear or Profit; another is be- 
trayed. Tis a Negotiation, not a Friendſhip, that has- 
an Eye to Advantages: only through the Corruption ob. 
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Times, that which was formerly a Friendſhip, is now 
become a Deſign upon a Booty: Alter your Teſtament, - 
and you loſe your Friend. But, my End of Friendſhip 


is to have one dearer to me than myſelf ; and for the 
ſaving of whoſe Life, I would cheartully lay down my 


bon: taking this along with me; that only wiſe Men 


. ;ean be Friends; others are but Companions; and that 
there's: a great Difference alſo betwixt Love and Friend- 
ſhip; the one may ſomerimes do us hurt; the other al- 


| ways does us good; for one Friend is helpful to another 


in all Caſes, as well in Profperity, as Affliction. We re- 
ceive Comfort even at a Diſtance, from thoſe we love; 
but then it is light and faint: whereas Preſence and Con- 
verſation touches us to the quick; eſpecially if we ſind 
the Man we love to be ſuch a Perſon as. we with. 


Er is uſual with Princes to reproachk 


The Lofs of a the Living, by commending the Dead;. 
Friend it hardly and to praiſe thoſe People for ſpeaking 
te be repaired. Truth, from whom there is no longer 
5 any Danger of Hearing it. This is Hu- 
guſtus his Cafe, He was forced to baniſh his Daughter 
Julia for her common and proſtituted Impudence; and 
fill, upon freſh Informations, he was often heard to ſay: 
Agrippa, or Mecænas, had been now alive, this would 
ever have been. But yet where the Fault lay, may be 
a Queſtion ; for perchance it was:his own, that had rather: 
complain for the Want of them, than ſeek for others as 
Good. The Roman Loſſes by War, and by Fire, Augu/-- 
tut could quickly ſupply, and repair; but for the Loſs. 
of tab Friends, he lamented his whole Life after. Ner- 
x85, (a vain and fooliſh Prince) when he made War up- 
on Greece, one told him, Tawould never come to a Battle. 
Another, That he would find only empty Cities, and Coun- 
prics, for they would _ much us ſtand the very Fame 
of hit Coming. Others ſoothed him in the Opinion of his: 
prodigious Numbers: and they all concurred ⁊o puff hint 
up to his Deſtruction, Only Demaratus adviſed him, not 
to depend too much upon his Numbers, for he would ra- 
ther find them a Burden to him, than an Advantage: 
And that three hundred Men in the Straits of the Moun- 
tains would be ſufficient to give a Check to his whole 
Army: And that ſuch an Accident would undoubtedly. 


\ 


turn his vaſt Numbers to his Confufion. It fell out after- 
ward as he foretold, and he had Thanks for his Fidelity. 
A miſerable Prince, that among ſo many thouſand Sub- 
jects, had but one Servant to tell him Truth. 1 


n Ar . 


He that would be happy, muſt take an Ac- 


count of his Time. 


IN the Diſtribution of human Life, we find, that a grear | 


2 part of it paſſes away in &£vz/-doing ; a greater yet, in 
doing juſt nothing at all and effectually the whole, in 


doing things Seide our Buſineſi. Some Hours we beſtow 

upon Ceremony, and ſervile Attendances; fome upon 
our Pleaſures, and the Remainder runs at Waſte, What 
a-deal of Time is it that we ſpend in Hopes, and Fears; 
Love, and Revenge; in Balls, Treats, making of Intereſts; - 
ſuing for Offices, ſolliciting of Cauſes, and flaviſh Flat- 


teries! The Shrotneſs of Life, I know, is the common. 
Complaint both of Fools and Philoſophers; as if the 
Time we have, were not ſufficient for our Duties. But 
*tis with. our Lives as with our Eſtates, a good Huſband 
makes a little go a great way; whereas let the Revenue 


of a Prigce fall into the Hand of a Prodigal, it is gone 


in a Moment. So that the Time allotted us, if it were 
well employed, were abundantly enough to anſwer all' 
the Ends, and Purpoſes of Mankind. But we ſquander 
it away in Avarice, Drink, Sleep, Luxury, Ambition; 
fawning Addreſſes, Envy, rambling Voyages; imperti- 
nent Studies, Change of Counſels, and the like; and 
when our Portion is ſpent, we find the want of it, tho? 


wie give no- heed to-itin the Paſſage: Inſomuch, that we 
have rather made our Life ſhort than found it fo. You: 
ſhail have ſome People perpetually playing with their. 
Fingers, WMhiſtling, Humming, and Talking to themſclves;. 
and others conſume their Days in the Compoſing, Hear- 


ing, or Reciting of Songs, and Lampoons. How many 


Precious Mornings do we ſpend. in Conſultation witli Bar- 
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bers, Taylors, and Tire-Women, Patching, and Paint- 
ing, betwixt the Comb and the Glaſs? A Couneil muſt 
be called upon every Hair we cut, and one Curl amiſs, 
is as much as a Body's Life is worth. The Truth is, we 
are more ſollicitous about our Dreſs, than our Manners; 
and about the Order of our Periwigs, than that of the 
Government. At this Rate, let us but diſcount, out of 
a Life of a hundred Years, that Time which has been 
ſpent upon popular Negotiations, frivolous Amours, do- 
meſtic Brawls, Saunterings up and down to no Purpoſe; 
| Diſeaſes that we have brought upon ourſelves; and this 
large Extent of Life will not amount perhaps to the Mi- 
nority of another Man. It is a %% Being, but perchance 
a2 /hort Life, and what's the Reaſon of all this? We live 
as we ſhould never die, and without any Thought of hu- 
man Frailty; when yet the very Moment we beſtow up- 
on this Man, or Thing, may peradventure be our laſt, 
But the greateſt Loſs of Time, is Delay and Expectati- 
on, which depends upon the Future. We let go the Pre- 
ſent, which we have in our own Power, we look forward 
to that which depends upon Fortune, and ſo quit a Cer- 
tainty for an Uncertainty. We ſhould do by Time, as 
we do by a Torrent, make uſe of it while we may have 
it, for it will not Jaſt always. * 
Tux Calamities of human Nature, 
* No Man can may be divided into * the Fear of 
be happy, to Death, and the Miſeries, and Errors 
evhom Life's ir- of Life, And it is the great Work of 
fome, or Death Mankind, to maſter the one, and to 
terrible. rectify the other: And ſo live, as nei- 
ther to make Life irkſome to us, nor 
Death terrible. It ſhould be our Care, before we are 
old, to live well, and when we are ſo, to die well; that 
we may expect our End without Sadnefs; for it is the 
Duty of Life to prepare ourſelves for Death; and there 
is not an Hour we live, that does not mind us of our 
Mortality: Time runs on, and all Things have their 
Fate, though it lies in the Dark. The Period is certain 
to. Nature, but, what am I the better for it, if it be not ſo 
to me? We propound Travels, Arms, Adventures, with- 
out ever. conſidering that Death lies in the Way: Our 
Time is ſet, and none of us know how near it is; but 
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we arc all of us agreed, that the Decrez is unchangeable. 
Why ſhould we. wonder to have that befal us to-day, 
which might have happened to us any Minute fince we 
were born? Let us therefore live as if every Moment 
were to be our laſt; and ſet our Accounts right, every 
Day that paſſes over our Heads. We are not ready for 
Death, and therefore we fear it, becauſe we do not know 
what will become of us when we are gone; and that Con- 


ſideration ſtrikes us with an inexplicable Terror. The 


way to avoid this Diſtraction, is to contract ou Buſineſs, 


and our Thoughts: when the Mind is ſettled, a Day, 
or an Age, is all one to us; and the Series of Time, 
which is now our Trouble, will be then our Deligbt: For 


he that is ſteadily reſolved againſt all Uncertainties ſhall 
never be diſturbed with the Variety of them. Let us make 
haſte therefore to live, ſince every Day to a wiſe Man 


is a new Life: For he has done his Buſineſs the Day be- 


fore, and ſo prepared, himſelf for the next, that if it be 
not his laſt, he knows yet that it might have been ſo. 


No Man enjoys the true taſte of Life, but he that is will- 


| ng and ready to quit it. | „„ 9917 
Tur Wit of Man 1s not able to ex- * We tale more 


preſs the * Blindneſs of human Folly, Care our For- 
in taking ſo much more Care of our tunes than of 


Fortunes, our Houſes, and our Money, our Lives. 
than we do of our Lives; every Body | 
breaks in upon the one gratis, but we betake ourſelves 


to Fire and Sword, if any Man invades the other, There 
is no dividing in the Caſe of Patrimony, but People ſhare 


our Time with us at Pleaſure: So profuſe are we of that 
only thing, whereaf: We may be honeſtly covetous. It is 
a common Practice to aſk an Hour or two of a Friend, 


for ſuch or ſuch a Buſineſs, and it is as eaſily granted; 


both Parties only conſidering the Occaſion, and not the 
Thing itſelf. They never put Time to Account, which 


is the moſt valuable of all precious Things: But becauſe 


they do not ſee it, they reckon upon it as nothing; and 
yet theſe eaſy Men, when they come to die, would give 


the whole World for thoſe Hours again, which they ſo 


: inconſiderately caſt away before; but there's no reco- 
vering of them. If they could number their Days that 


are yet to come, as they can thoſe that are already paſt, 
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How would thoſe very People tremble at the Apprehen- 
ſion of Death, though a hundred Years hence, that never 
ſo much as think of it at preſent, though they know not 
but it may take them away the next immediate Minute? 
It is an uſual Saying, { would give my Life for ſuch or 
ſuch a Friend, when at the ſame time we do give it, with- 
out ſo much as thinking of it: Nay, when that Friend is 
never the better for it, and we ourſelves the worſe. Our 
Time is ſet, and Day and Night we travel on; there's no 
Baiting by the Way, and tis not in the Power of either 
Prince, or People to prolong it. Such is the Love of 
Life, that even thoſe decrepit Dotards that have loſt 
the uſe of it, will yet beg the Continuance of it, and _ 
make themſelves younger than they are, as if they could 
coꝛen even Fate itſelf. When they fall ſick, what Promiſes 
of Amendment if they eſcape that Bout: What Excla- 
mations againſt the Folly of their miſ-ſpent Time? And 
yet, if they recover, they relapſe. No Man takes Care 
to live well, but long; when yet it is in every Bo- 
dy's Power to do the former, and in no Man's to do 
the latter, We conſume our Lives, in providing the ve- 
ry Inſtruments of Life, and govern ourſelves ſtill with a 
Regard to the Future: So that we: do not properly live, 

but we are about to live. ref oe a Shame is it, to 
be laying new Foundations of Life at our laſt Caſp; and 
for an old Man (that can only prove his Age by his parry 
with one Foot in the Grave, to go to School again? 
While we are young, we may learn : Our Minds are trac- 
table, and our Bodies fit for Labour,' and Study; but 
when Age cbmes on, we are ſeized with Languor and 

Sloth, afflicted with Diſeaſes, and at laſt we . the 
World as ignorant as we came into't: Only we die worſe 
than we were born; which is none of Nature's Fault, 
but our's; for our Fears, Sufpicions, Perhdy, Oc. are 
from ourſelves. I wiſh with all my Soul, that I had 
thought of my End ſooner,. but 1 muſt make the more 
Haſte now, and ſpur on, like thoſe that ſet out late up- 
on a journey; it will be better to learn late than not at 

all, though it be but only to inſtruct me, how 1 may 
leave the Stage with Honour. „ 
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Is the Diviſion of Life there is“ time * Time preſent, 
preſent, paſt, and to come. What we paſt, and to 
do, is hort; what we ſhall do is doubt- come, _ | 
ful; but what we have done, is certain © 
and out of the Power of Fortune, The Paſſage of Time 
is wonderfully quick, and a Man mult look backward to 
ſee it: And in that Retroſpect, he has all paſt Ages at a 
View. But the preſent gives us the Slip unperceived, it 
It is but a Moment that we hve, and yet we are dividing j 
it into Childhood, Youth, Man's Eftate, and Old Ape, all 1 
which Degrees we bring into that narrow Compals. If 1 
we do not watch, we foe our Opportunities; if we do =—_— 
not make Haſte, we are left behind; our beſt Hours e- ” 
ſcape us, the worſt are come, The pureſt part of our 
Life runs firſt, and leaves only the Dregs at the Bottom; 
and that time, which is good for nothing elſe, we dedi- 
cate to Virtue; and only propound to begin to live, at 
an Age that-very few People arrive at. What greater. 
Folly can there be in the World, than this Loſs of Time, ii 
the Future being ſo uncertain, and the Damages ſo irre- 1 
parable? If Death be neceſſary, why ſhould any Man 
fear it: And if the Time of it be uncertain, why ſhould 
not we always expect it; we ſhould therefore firſt pre- 
pare ourſelves by a virtuous Life, againſt the dread of an 
inevitable Death: And it is not for us to put off being 
good, till ſuch or ſuch a Buſinęſs is over: for one Buſi- 
neſs draws on another, and we do as good as ſow it; one 
Grain produces more. It is not enough to philoſophize 
when we having nothing elſe to do; but we muſt attend „ 
Wiſdom, even to the Neglect of all things elſe; for we = 
are ſo far from having time to ſpare, that the Age of the Pp 
World would be yet too narrow for our Buſineſs; nor 
is it ſufficient not to omir it, but we malt not ſo much as 
intermit it. V ER.” 7 
THERE is nothing that we can“ pro- e can call 
perly call our own, but our Time, and nothing our own "= 
yet every Body fools us out of it, that but our Time. 
8 5 has a mind to't, If a Man borrows a 
| paltry Sum. of Money, there muſt be Bonds and Securi- 
ties, and every common Civility is preſently charged up- 
on Account: but, he that has my Time, thinks he owes 
me nothing for't, though it be a Debt that Gratitude it - 
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ſelf can never repay. I cannot call any Man poor that 
has enough ſtill left, be it never ſo little: It is good Ad- 
vice yet to thoſe that have the World before them, to 
play the good Huſband betimes, for tis too late to ſpare 
at the Bottom, when all is drawn out to the Lees. He 
that takes away a Day from me, takes away what he can 
never reſtore me. But out Time is either forced away 
from us, or Helen from us, or loft: Of which, the laſt is 
the fouleſt Mifcarriage. It is in Life, as in a Journey: 

2 Book, or a Companion, brings us to our Lodging be- 
fore we thought we were half way. Upon the whole 
Matter we conſume ourſelves one upon another, without 
any Regard at all to our own Particular I do not ſpeak 
of ſuch as live in notorious Scandal, but even thoſe Men 
themſelves, whom the World pronounces happy, are 
ſmothered in their Felicities; Servants to their Profeſſi- 
ons and Clients, and drowned in their buſts. We are apt 
to complain of the Haughtineſs of Great Men, when yet 
there is hardly any of them all ſo proud; but that at ſome 
time or other a Man may yet have Accefs to him, and 
perhaps à good Word, or Look into the Bargain. Why 
do we not rather complain of ourſelves, for being of all 
other, even to ourſelves, the moſt deaf, and inacceſhble ? 

' Company a1d Buſineſs are great * 

* Company and Devourers of Time, and our Vices de- 
Buſineſs are © oy gs as well as our Fortunes, 
great Devour- The preſem is But a Moment; and per- 
ers of Time. resale in Flux; the time paſt we call 
do mind when we pleaſe, and it will a- 

bide the Fixamiidtion and Inſpection, ' Burt the buſy Man 
has not Leiſure to look back; or if he has, tis an un- 
pleaſant thing to reffect upon a Life to be repented of: 
Whereas the Conſcience of a good Life puts a Man into 
a ſecure and perpetual Poſſeſſion of a Felicity never to be 
diſturbed, or taker away: But he that has led a wicked 
Life, is afraid of his own Memory, and the Review of 
himſelf, he finds only Appetite, Avarice, or Ambition, 
| Inſtead of Virtue. But ſtill he that'is not at leifure ma- 
ny times to live, muſt, when his Fate comes, whether he 
will or no, beat leiſune to die. Alas! What is Time to 
Eternity? The Hass of a Man, to the Age of the World? 
| And how much we * Anxi- 
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eties, Tears, Childhood? Nay, we ſleep away the one 


half. How great Part of it runs away in Luxury, and 
Exceſs: The Ranging of our Gueſts, our Servants, and 
our Diſhes? As if we were to eat, and drink, not for 


_ Satiety but Ambition. The Nights may well ſeem ſhort 


that are ſo dear bought, and beſtowed upon Wine, and 
Women: The Day is loſt in Expectation of the Night, 


and the Night in the Apprehenſion of, the Morning. 


There is a Terror in our very Pleaſures; and this vexa- 
tious Thought in the very Height of them, that #hey vill 


not laſt always : Which is & Canker in the Delights, e- 


ven. in the greateſt, and the moſtfortunate of Men. 


> 


rr. 


Happy is the Man that may chuſe his _ 3 


OWN Buſineſs. 2 


5 , H! The Bleſſings of Privacy, and Leiſure! The 4 


Wiſh of powerful and eminent, but the Privilege 
only of Inferiors; who are the only People that hve to 
themſelves : Nay, the very Thought and Hope of it, is 
a Conſolation, even in e middle of all the Tumults and 


Hazards, that attend Greatneſs. It was Auguſtus his 
Prayer that he might live to retire, and deliver himſelf _ 


from public Buſineſs : His Diſcourſes were (till pointing 
that way, and the higheſt Felicity which this mighty 


Prince had in Proſpect, was the diveſting himſelf of that 


illuſtrious State, which how glorious ſoever in ſhew, had 
at the Bottom of it, only Anxiety and Care. But, it is 
ene Thing to retire for Pleaſure, and another Thing for 
Virtue : Which muſt be active, even in that Retreat, and 
give Proof of what it has learned: For a good, and a wiſe 
Man, does in Privacy conſult the Well-being of Poſteri- 
ty. Zeno and Cry/ippus did greater Things in their Stu- 
dies, than if they had led Armies, born Offices, or given 

Laws: Which in Truth they did, not to one City alone, 

but to all Mankind: Their Quiet contributed more to 
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the common Benefit, than the Seat and Labour of other 
People. That Retreat is not worth the while, which 
does not afford a Man greater and nobler Work than Bu- 
ſineſs. There's no flaviſh Attendance upon great Offi- 
cers; no. Canvaſſing for Places, no making of Parties; 
no Diſappointments in my Pretenſion to this Charge, to 
that Regiment; or to ſuch, or ſuch a Title; no Envy of 
any Man's Favour, or Fortune: but a calm Enjoyment 
of the general Bounties of Providence, in Company with 
a good Conſcience. A wiſe Man is never ſo buſy, as in 
the ſolitary Contemplation of God, and the Works of 
Nature. He withdraws himſelf to attend the Service of 
future Ages. And thoſe Counſels which he finds ſaluta- 
ry to himſelf, he commits to Writing, for the Good of 
after times, as we do the Receipts of ſovereign Antidotes, 
or Balſams. He that is well employed in his Study, tho? 
he may ſeem to do nothing at all, does the greateſt things 
yet of all others, in Affairs both human and divine. To 

Finals a Friend with a Sum of Money, or give my Voice 
for an Office, theſe are only private and particular Obli- 
gations ; but he that lays down Precepts for the govern- 


ing of our Lives, and the moderating of our Paſhons, o- 


bliges human Nature, not only in the preſent, but in ail 
ſucceeding Generations. 
© . Ax that would be quiet, let him re- 
* Philoſophy is pair to his “ Philoſophy, a Study that 
a quiet Study. has Credit with all Sorts of Men. The 

| Eloquence of the Bar, or whatſoever 
elſe addreſſes to the People, is never without Enemies: 
But Philoſophy minds its own Bulineſs, and even the 
worſt have an Eſteem,for't. There can never be ſuch a 
Conſpiracy againſt Virtue; the World can never be fo 
wicked, but the very Name of a Philaſopher ſhall {till 
continue venerable and ſacred. And yet Philoſophy it- 
ſelf muſt be handled medeſtly, and with Caution, But 


what ſhall we ſay of Cato then, for his meddling in the | 


Broil of a civil War, and interpoſing himſelf in the Quar- 
rel betwixt two enrag'd Princes? He that when Roe was 
ſplit into 2 Factions, betwixt Pompey and Cefer, de- 
clared himſelf againſt 69th. I ſpeak this of Cato's laſt 
Part, for in his former time the Commonwealth was 
made unfit for a wiſe Man's Adminiſtration, All he could 
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do then, was but bawling, and beating of the Air: One 
while he was lugged, and tumbled by the Rabble, ſpit 
upon, and dragged out of the Forum, and then again hur- 
ried out of the Senate-houſe to Priſon, There are ſome 
things which we propound originally, and others that 
fall in as acceſſory to another Propoſition, If a wiſe Man 
retire, tis no Matter whether he does it becauſe the 
Commonwealth was wanting to him, or becauſe he was 
_ wanting to it, But, to what Republic ſhall a Man be- 
take himſelf ? Not to {thens, where Socrates was con- 
demned, and whence 4ri/?otle fled for fear he ſhould 
have been condemned too; and where Virtue was op- 
preſſed by Envy. Not to Caribage, where there was no- 
thing but Tyranny, Injuſtice, Cruelty, and Ingratitude, 
There is ſcarce any Government to be found, that will 
either endure a wile Man, or which a wiſe Man will en- 
dure: So that Privacy is made neceſſary, becauſe the only 
thing which is better, is no where to be had. A Man- 
may commend Navigation, and yet caution us againſt 
thoſe Seas that are troubleſome, and dangerous: So that 
he does ag good command me not to weigh Anchor, that 
commends Sailing only upon theſe Terms. He that is 
a Slave to Buſineſs, is the moſt wretched of Slaves. | 
BUT how ſhall I get myſelf at lil. 
berty ?. * We can run any Hazards for * Liberty is to 
Money; take any Pains for Honour; be purchaſed at 
and why do we not venture ſomething any Kate, 
alſo for Leiſure and Freedom; without e 
which we muſt expect to live and die in a Tumult: For, 
ſo long as we live in Public, Buſineſs breaks in upon us, 
as one Blow drives on another; and there's no avoiding. 
it with either Modeſty or Quiet. It is a kind of Whirl- 
pool, that ſucks a Man in, and he can never diſengage 
himſelf. A Man of Buſineſs cannot in Truth be ſaid to- 
live, and not one of a thouſand underſtands how to do 
it: for how to live, and how to die, is the Leſlon of e- 
very Moment of our Lives: All other Arts have their 
Malters. As a buly Life is always a miſerable Life, ſo 
is it the greateſt of all Miſeries, to be perpetually em- 
ployed upon other People's Buſineſs; tor to ſleep, to 
Cat, to drink at their Hours; to walk their Pace, and to 
love and hate, as they do, is the vileſt of Servitudes.- 


. 
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Now, though Buſineſs muſt be quitted, let it not be done 
. ; the longer we defer it, the more we en- 
danger our Liberty; and yet we muſt no more fly before 
the Time, than linger when the Time comes; or how - 
ever, we mult not A Buſineſs for Buſineſs ſake ; nor 
indecd do we, but for the Profit that goes along with it: 
For we love the Reward of Miſery, though we hate the 

Miſery itſelf. Many People, 1 know, ſeek Buſineſs with- 

out chuſing it, and they are e'en weary of their Lives 

without it, for want of Entertainment in their own 

Thoughts: The Hours are long, and hateful to them 

| when they are alone, and they ſeem as ſhort on the o- 
ther fide in their Debauches. When they are no longer 

Candidates, they are Suffragants : When they give over 
other People's Buſineſs, they do their own; and pretend 
Buſineſs, but they make it, and value themſelves upon 

being thought Men of Employment. Liberty is the thing 

which. they are perpetually a wiſhing, and never come to. 

obtain: A thing neither to be bought, nor fold; but a 

Man muſt aſk it of himſelf, and give it to himſelf, He 

that has given Proof of his Virtue in public, ſhould do 

well to make trial of it in private alſo, It is not that So- 
litude, or a Country Life teaches Innocence or Frugali- 

ty; but Vice falls of itſelf, without Witneſſes and Spec- 
tators; for the thing it deſigns is to be taken notice of. 

Did ever any Man put on rich Cloaths not to be ſeen ? 

Or ſpread the Pomp of his Luxury, where no body was 

to take notice of it? If it were not for Admirers, and 

Spectators, there would be no Temptations to Exceſs; 

the very keeping of us from expoling them, cures us of 

defiring them, for Vanity and Intemperance are fed with 

Oſtentation. 5 Ls 

EN” H that has lived at Sea in a Storm, 

* Several Peo- let him“ retire, and die in the Haven: 
ple withdraw But let his Retreat be without Oſtenta- 
for. ſeveral Ends tion, and wherein he may enjoy him- 
| LOT ſelf with a good Conſcience, without 


the Want, the Fear, the Hatred, or the Deſire of any 


thing: Not out of a malevolent Deteſtation of Mankind, 
but for Satisfaction, and Repoſe. He that ſhuns both Bu- 
| {inefs, and Men, either out of Envy, or any other Diſcon - 

tent, his Retreat is but to the Life of a Mole: Nor 


; 


es ITE 


rather withdraw to ſpeak with myſelf; _ _ 
And what ſhall that be, but that- which-we are apt to” 
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does he live to himſelf, as a wiſe Man does, but to his 


Bed, his Belly, and his Luſts. Many People ſeem to re- 
tire out of a Wearineſs of public Affairs, and the Trouble 
of Diſappointments; and yet Ambition finds them out e- 


ven in that Receſs, into which Fear, and Wearineſs had 
caſt them; and fo does Luxury, Pride, and moſt of the 


Diſtempers of a public Life. There are many that lie 


| cloſe, not that they may live ſecurely, but that they may 
tranſgreſs more privately ; it is their Conſcience, not their 


States, that make them keep a Porter; for they live at 


ſuch a Rate, that to be ſeen before they be aware, is io 


be detected. Crates ſaw a young Man walking by himſelf; 


Hlaue a Care, fays he, of lewd Company. Some Men are 


buſy in Idleneſs, and make Peace more laborious and 
troubleſome than War : Nay, and more wicked too, when 


they beſtow it upon ſach Luſts, and other Vices, which 


even the Licence of a military Life would not endure, We 
cannot call theſe People Men of Leiſure, that are wholly 


taken up with their Pleaſures, A troublefome Life is 


much to be preferred before a ſlothful one, and it is a 
ſtrange thing methinks, that any Man ſhould fear Death, 


that has buried himſelf alive; as Privacy, without Let- 


ters, is but the burying of a Man quick. 
THERE are ſome that make a Boaſt _ 3 ng 
of their * Retreat, which is but a kind * Sone Men re- 


of lazy Ambition: They retire to make fire to be tall- 


People talk of them, whereas I would ed 


- 


{ſpeak of one another? I will ſpeak ill of myſelf ; 1 will 
examine, accuſe, and puniſh my Infirmities. Ihave no De- 
ſign to be cry'd up for a great Man, that has renounced 
the World in a Contempt of the Vanity and Madneſs of 


human Life; I blame no body but myſelf, and I addreſs. 


only to myſelf, He that comes to me for Help is miſ- 


taken, for Jam not a Phyſician but a Patient, And I ſhall” 


be well enough content to have it-ſaid, when any Man- 
leaves me, I took him for a happy, and a learned Man, 


and truly I find no ſuch matter. I had rather have my 


Retrea.pardoned, than envied. There are ſome Crea- 
tures that confound their Footing about their Dens, that 
they. may not be found out, and ſo ſhould a wife Man in 
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| the Caſe of Retirement. When the Door is open, the 
II bief paſſes it by, as not worth his while; bat when ' tis 

bolted and ſealed, tis a Temptation fog#Rople to be pry- 


ing. To have it ſaid, That ſuch à one is never out of his 
Study, nd ſees. no body, &. this furniſhes Marter for 


Diſcourſe. He chat makes his Retirement too ſtrict and 


ſevere, does as good as call Company to take notice of it. 
| < Every Man knows his on Conftt- 


Philoſophy re- tution. One eafes his Stomach by Vo- 
Fires Privacy mit, another ſupports it with good Nou- 
and Freedom. riſhment: He that has the Gout for- 


bears Wine and Bathing, and every Man. 


= applies to the Part that is moſt infirm. © He thatſhews 


a gouty Foot, a lame Hand, or contracted Nerves, ſhall 


be permitted to lie ſtill; and attend his Cure. And why 


not ſo in the Vices of his Mind? We muſt diſcharge all: 
Impediments, and make way for Philoſophy, as a Study 
inconſiſtent with common Buſineſs. To all; other things 


we muſt deny ourſelves openly and frankly: When we- 


are ſick, we refuſe Viſits, p ourſelves cloſe, and lay. 


aſide all public Cares; and Mall we not do as much when 
we philoſophize ? Buſineſs is the Drudgery of the World, 


and only fit for Slaves; but Contemplation is the Work 
of wiſe Men. Not but that Solitude, and Company may 


be allowed to take their Turns: The one creates in vs. 
the Love of Mankind, and the other that of ourſelves : 


Solitude relieves us when we are ſick of Company; and 


Converſation, when we are weary of being alone; ſo that. 
the one cures the other. There zs no Man, in fine, /o 


miſeranle as he that is at a Loſs how to ſpend his Time. 


He is reſtleſs in his Thoughts, unſteady in his-Counſels ;.; 


diſſatisfied with the preſent, ſollicitous for the future: 
whereas he that Are computes his Hours and his 


Buſineſs, does not only fortify himſelf againſt the common 
Accidents of Life, but improves the moſt rigorous Diſ- 
penſations of Providence to his Comfort; and ſtands firm. 


under all the Trials of human Weakneſs. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


The Contempt of Death makes. all the 


Aiſeries of. Life eaſy to us. 


I is a hard Taſk to maſter the natural Deſire of Life, 


1 by a philoſophical Contempt of Heath; and to con- 


vince the W orld; that there is no hunt in't, and cruſſ an 


Opinion, that. was brought up with us from our Cradles. 
What Help? What Encouragement? hat ſhall we ſay 


to human Frailty, to carry it fearleſs through the Fury 


of Flames, and upon the Points of Swords? What Rhe- 
toric ſhall we uſe, to bear down the univerſal Conſent of 


People to ſo dangerous an Error? The captious, and ſu- 
perfine Subtiltics of the Schools will never do the Work. 
Theſe ſpeak many Things ſharp, but utterly unneceſſary, 


and void of Effect. The Truth of it is, there is but one 


Chain that holds all the World in Bondage, and that's 
the Love of Life. It is not that I propound the making 


of Death fo indifferent to. us, as it is whether a Man's- 


Hairs be even or odd: For what with Self-Love, and an 


implanted Deſire in every thing of preſerving itſelf, and 
aà long e ee the Soul and Body; Friends 
may be lot 


ſide that, we are to go to a ſtrange Place, in the Dark, 


th to part, and Death may carry an Appearance 
ef Evil, though in Truth it is itſelf no Evil at all. Be- 


and under great Uncertainties of our future State; ſo that 


People die in Terror, becauſe they do not know whither- 
they are to go, and they are apt to fancy the worſt of. 


what they do not underſtand: Theſe Thoughts are in- 
deed ſufficient to ſtartle a Man of great Reſolution, with 


out a wonderful Support from above. And moreover, 


our natural Scruples, and Infirmities, are aſſiſted by the 


Wits and Fancies of all Ages, in their infamous, and hor- 


rid Deſcription of another World: Nay, taking it for 
granted, that there will be no Reward and Puniſhment, . 
| 45 are yet more afraid of an Annihilation, than of Hell 


% 
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Bur, what is it we fear? 0h! Tit a terrible thing to 
1 die, well! and is it not better once to 

* 4 Folly to ſuffer it, * than always to fear it? The 

fear Death, Earth itſelf ſuffers both with me, and 
5 | before me, How many Iſlands are ſwal- 

lowed up in the Sea? How many Towns do we fail over? 

Nay, how many Nations are wholly loſt, either by Innun- 

dations, or Earthquakes? And ſhall I be afraid of my 

 tntle Body? Why ſhould I, that am ſure to die, and 
_ that all other Things are mortal, be fearful of coming to- 
my laſt Gaſp myſelf ? It is the Fear of Death that makes 
us baſe, and troubles and deſtroys the Life that we would 

preſerve : That aggravates all Circumſtances, and makes 

them formidable, We depend but upon a flying Moment. 

Die we muſt ; but when? What's that to us? It is the 

Law of Nature; the Tribute of Mortals, and the Reme- 

dy of all Evils. It is only the Diſguiſe that affriphts us ;. 

as Children that are terrified with a Vizor. Take away- 
the Inſtruments of Death, the Fire, the Ax, the Guards, 

the Executioner, the Whips, and the Racks: Take a- 

way the Pomp, I ſay, and the Circumſtances that ac- 

company it, and Death is nd more than what my Slave: 

_ yeſterday. contemned : The Pain is nothing to a Fit of. 

the Stone; if it be tolerable, it is not great; and if into- 

lerable, it cannot laſt long. There is nothing that Na- 
ture has made neceſſary, which is more eaſy than Death: 

We are longer a coming into the World, than going out- 

of it; and there is not any Minute of our Lives, where- 

in we may not reaſonably expect it. Nay, 'tis but a. 

Muoment's. Work, the. parting, of the Soul. and Body. 

What a ſhame is it then to ſtand. in Fear of any thing ſo 

long, that is over ſo fvon? 5 

„ Nos 1s it any great Matter to f o- 
+ The Fear of vercome this Fear: For we have Ex- 
Death is cajily amples as well of the,zeane/? of Men, 

overcome, as. of 55 greateſt that have done it. 

. . There was a Fellow to be expoſed up- 
on the Theatre, who in diſdain thruſt a Stick down his 


on Throat, and choked himſelf; And. another on the 


ſame Occaſion, pretending to nod upon the Chariot, as if. 
he were aſleep, caſt his Head betwixt the Spakes of the. 
Wheel, and kept his Scat till his Neck was broken. Gali» 
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ula, upon a Diſpute with Canius Julius; Do not flatter 
yourſelflays he, for I have given Orders to put you toDeath. 
Tthank, your meſt gracious Majeſty for it, lays Canius, giv= 
ing to underſtand perhaps, that under his Government, 
Death was a Mercy: For he knew, that Caligula ſel- 
dom fail'd of being as good as his' Word in that Caſe, 
He was at Play when the Officer carried him away to 
his Execution, and beckoning to the Centurion, Pray, 
ſays he, will you bear me witneſr, when I am dead and 
gone, that I had the better of the Came. He was a Man 
exceedingly beloved, and lamented: And for a Fare- 
well, after he had preached Moderation to his Friends: 
You, ſays he, are here diſputing about the Immortality 
of the Soul, and I am going to learn the Truth of it ; if 
I diſcover any thing upon Not Point, you ſhall hear on't. 
| Nay, the moſt timorous of Creatures, when they ſee 
there's no eſcaping, they oppoſe themſelves to all Dan- 
gers; the Deſpair gives them Comaye, and the Ne- 
ceſſity overcomes the Fear. Socrates was thirty Days 
in Priſon after his Sentence, and had time enough to 
have ſtarv'd himſelf, and fo have prevented the Poiſon; 
but he gave the World the Blefling of his Life as long 
as he could, and took that fatal Draught, in the Medita- 
tion, and Contempt of Death. Marcellinus, in a Deli- 
beration upon Death, called ſeveral of his Friends about 
bim: One was fearful, and adviſed what he himſelf would 
have done in the Caſe: Another gave the Counſet 
which he thought Marcellinus would like beſt ; But 
a Friend of his, that was a Stoch, and a ſtout Man, rea- 


ſoned the Matter to him after this Manner; Marcelli=> 


uus, do not trouble yourſelf, as if it were ſuch a mighty 
Buſineſs that you have now in hand; tis nothing to 
live; all your Servants do it, nay, your very Beaſts too; 
| but to die honeſtly, and reſolutely, that's a great Point. 

Conſider with yourſelf, there's nothing pleaſant in Life, 
but what you have taſted already, and that which is to 
come 1s but the fame over again: And how many Men 
are there in the World, that rather chuſe to die, than 
to ſuffer the nauſeous Tediouſnefs of the Repetition? 
Upon which Diſcourſe he faſted himſelf to Death. It 
was the Cuſtom of Pacuvius to ſolemnize in a kind of 
Pagcantry, every day his own Funerals, When he had 
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ſwill'd and gormandiz'd, to a luxurious and beaſtly 
Exceſs, he was carry'd away from Supper to Bed, with- 
thus Song and Acclamation, He has lived, He has lived. 
That which he did in Lewdneſs,. would become us to do 
in Sobriety, and Prudence. If it ſhall pleaſe God to 
add another Day to our Lives, let us thankfully receive 
it, but however, it is our happieſt, and ſecureſt Courſe, 
ſo to compoſe ourſelves To- night, that we may have no 
anixous Dependence upon To-morrow. He that can: 
ſay, I have lived this Day, makes the next clear again. 
8 N DEATH is the worſt that either the 
He that deſpiſes Severity of the Laws or the Cruelty of. 
Death, fears Tyrants can impoſe upon us; and it is 
nothing. the utmoſt Extent of the Dominion of 
Fortune. He that is fortified againſt 
that, muſt conſequently be ſuperior to all other Diffi 
culties that are but in the way to't, Nay, and on ſome 
Occaſions, it requires more Courage to live than to die. 
He that is not prepared for Death, fhall be perpetually 
troubled, as well with vain Apprehenfions, as with real 
Dangers. It is not Death itſelf that is dreadful, but the 
Fear of it that goes before it. When the Mind is under. 
a Conſternation, there is no State of Life that can pleaſe. 
us; for we do not ſo much endeavour. to avoid Miſchiefs, 
as to run away from them; and the greateſt Slaughter is 


upon a flying Enemy. Had not a Man better breathe 


out his Laſt once for all, than lie agonizing in Pains, con- 
ſuming by Inches, loſing of his Blood by Drops? and yet. 
how many are there that are ready to betray their 


Country, and their Friends, and to proſtitute their very 


Wives, and Daughters, to preſerve a miſerable Carceſs ! 
Madmen and Children have no Apprehenſion of Death, 
and it were a Shame that our Reaſon ſhould not do as 
much toward our Security, as their Folly. But, the 
great Matter is to die conſiderately, and cheerfully, up- 
on the Foundation of Virtue ; for Life, in itſelf, is irk- 
ſome; and only Eating, and Drinking, in a Circle. 
155 Ho many are there, that betwixt 
* All men muſt the “* Apprehenſions of Death; and the. 
die. Miſeries of Life, are at their Wits End 
"i What to do with themſclves ! Where- 
fore let us fortify ourſelves againſt thoſe Calamitieg, 
from which the Prince. is no more exempt than the bel 
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gar. Pompey the Great had his Head taken off by a Boy; 
and an Eunuch, (young Ptolemy, and Photinus,) Cali- 
gula commanded the Tribune Decimus to kill Lepidus ; 
and another Tribune (CHhæreus) did as much for Caligua. 
Never was any Man fo great, but he was as liable to 


ſuffer Miſchief, as he was able to do it. Has not a 


Thief, or an Enemy, your Throat at his Mercy? Nay, 
and the meaneſt of Servants has the Power of Life and 
Death over his Maſter; for, whoſoever contemns his 


own Life, may be Maſter of another Body's. You will 
find in Story, that the Diſpleaſure of Servants has been 
as fatal as that of Tyrants: And what matters it, the 
Power of him we fear, when the Thing we fear is in 


every Body's Power? Suppoſe I fall into the hands of 


an 
Enemy, and the Conqueror condemns me to be ed in 
triumph: It is but carrying me thither whither I ſhould. 


have gone without him; that is to ſay toward Death, 


whither I have been marching ever ſince I was born. It 
is the Fear of our laſt Hour that diſquiets all the Reſt. 
y the Juſtice of all Conſtitutions, Mankind is condemn'd _ 
to a captial Puniſhment : Now how deſpicable would that 
Man appear, who being ſentenced to Death in common 
with the whole World, fhould only petition, that he 


might be the laſt Man brought to the Block ? Some Men 


are particulary afraid of Thunder, and yet extremely 


careleſs of other, and of greater Dangers: as if that were 
all they have to fear. Will not a Sword, a Stone, a 


Fever, do the work as well? Suppoſe the Bolt ſhould 


hit us, it were yet braver to die with a Stroke, than with 


a bare Apprehenſion of it: Beſide the Vanity of Imagin- 
ing, that Heaven and Earth ſhould be put into ſuch a 
Diſorder only for the Death of one Man. A good, and 


a brave Man is not moved with Lightning, Tempeſt, or 


Earthquakes : But perhaps he would voluntarily plunge 


himſelf into that Gulf, where otherwiſe he ſhould onl 


fall: The cutting of a Corn, or the ſwallowing of a Fly, 
is enough to diſpatch a Man; and 'tis no matter how 


great that is, that brings me to my Death, ſo long as 
Death itſelf is but little. Life is a ſmall matter; bur tis 
a matter of Importance to contemn it. Nature that be- 
gat us, expells us, and a better, and a ſafer Place is pro- 


vided for us. And what is Death, but a ceaſing to be 
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what we were before? We are kindled, and put out: 


To ceaſe to be, and not to begin to be, is the ſame thing. 


We die daily; and while we are growing, our Life de- 


_ creaſes: Every Moment that paſſes, takes away part of 


it: All that's paſt is loſt: Nay, we divide with Death 
the very Inſtant _ we live. As the laſt Sand in the 
Glaſs does not meaſure the Hour, bur finiſhes it; ſo the 
laſt Moment that we live does not make up Death, but 


\ concludes. There are {ome that pray more earneſtly 
for Death, than we do for Life; but it is better to re- 
ceive it chearfully when it comes, than to haſten it be- 
fore the time. PISS . 1 


5 BUT, What is it that we live any 
To what End longer for Not for our Pleaſures; for 


hoi we covet thole we have taſted over and over, 


even to Satiety: So that there's no 
. Point of Luxury that's new to us; But 
a Man would be loth to leave his Country, and his 
Friends behind him. That 1s to ſay, he would have 


them go firſt ; for that's the leaſt part of his Care. Well! 
But I would fain live to do more good, and diſcharge my- 
ſelf in the Offices of Life: As if to die were not the 


Duty of every Man that lives. We are both to jeave our 
Poſſeſſions; and no Man Swims well with his Luggage. 
We are all of us equally fearful of Death, and igno- 
rant of Life: But what can be more ſhameful, than to 


be ſollicitous upon the Brink of Security? If Death be at 


any time to be fear'd, it is always to be fear'd; but, 
the way never to fear it, is to be often thinking of it. To 
what end is, it to put off, for a little while, that which we 
cannot avoid? He that dies, does but follow him that 
is dead. Why are we then ſo long afraid of that, which 


Ii fo litthe a while a doing? How miſerable are thoſe 
People that ſpend their Lives in the diſmal Apprehenſions 
of Death! For they are beſet on all hands, and every 


Minute in dread of a Surprize. We mult therefore look 


about us, is if we were invan Enemy's Country; and 


and conſider our laſt Hour, not as a Puniſhment, but as 
the Law. of Nature: The Fear of it is a continual Pal- 


pitation of the Heart, and he that overcomes that Terror, 
| ſhall never bg troubled with any other. Life is a Naviga- 
tion; we are perpetually wallowing, and Caſhing one a- 
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gainſt another: Sometimes we ſuffer Shipwreck, but we 
are always in Danger, and in Expectation of it. And 
what is it when it comes, but either the End of a Journey, 
or a Paſſage? It is as great a Folly to fear Death, at to 
fear Old Age, nay, as to fear Life itſelf; for he that 
would not die, ought not to live, ſince Death is the 
Condition of Life. Beſide, that it is a Madneſs to fear 
a thing that is certain; for where there is no doubt, 
there is no Place for Fear. 3 TO 09 Is 
Wx are ſtill chiding of * Fate; and * To die, is to 
even thoſe that exact the moſt rigorous obey Nature. 
_ Juſtice betwixt Man and Man, are yet 
| themſelves unjuſt to Providence. Why was ſuch a one 
talen away in the Prime of his Years? As if it were the 
Number of Years that makes Death eaſy to us, and not 
the Temper of the Mind. He that would live a little 
longer to Day, would be as loth to die a Hundred Years 
hence. But which is more reaſonable, for us to obey 
Nature, or for Nature to obey us? Go we mult at laſt, 
and no matter how ſoon, Tis the Work of Fate to 
make us live long, but tis the Buſineſs of Virtue to make 
a ſhort Life ſufficient. Life is to be meaſur'd by Acti- 
on, not by Time: a Man may die old at thirty, and 
young at fourſcore. Nay the one lives after Death, 
and the other periſh'd before he dy'd. I look upon Age 
among the Effects of Chance. How long I Shall live is 
in the Power of others, but it is in my own, how 
well. The largeſt Space of Time, is to live *till a Man 
is wiſe. He that dies of Old Age, does no more than 
go to Bed, when he is weary. Death is the Teſt of 
Life, and it is that only which diſcovers what we are, 
and diſtinguiſhes betwixt Oſtentation and Virtue. A 
Man may diſpute, cite great Authorities, talk learnedly, 


huff it out, and yet be rotten at Heart. But let us 


ſoberly attend our Buſineſs; and fince it is uncertain 
when, or where we ſhall die, let us look for Death in 
all Places, and at all Times: We can never qtudy that 
Point too much, which we can never come to experi- 
ment, whether we know it or no. It is a bleſſed thing 
to diſpatch the Buſineſs of Life before we die; and then 
to expect Death in the Poſſeſhon of a happy Life. He's 
the great Man, that is willing to die, when his Life is 
R | 
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pleaſant to him. An honeſt Life is not a greater Good 
than an honeſt Death. How many brave young Men, 


by an Inſtinct of Nature, are carry'd on to great Actions, 
and even to the Contempt of all Hazard? 


a> to *T1s childiſh to go out of the“ 
* Tis childiſh World groaning, and wailing, as we 
to die lamen- came into't, Our. Bodies muſt be 


ting. _ _ thrown away, as the Secundine that 


wraps up the. Infant, the other being 


only the Covering of the Soul. We ſhall then diſcover 


the Secrets of Nature; the Darkneſs ſhall be diſcuſs'd, 


and our Souls irradiated with Light, and Glory: A Glory 


without a Shadow: a Glory that ſhall ſurround us, and 
from whence we ſhall look down, and ſee Day, and 
Night beneath us. If we cannot lift up our Eyes toward 
the Lamp of Heaven without dazzling, what ſhall we 
do when we come to behold the divine Light in its illu- 


ſtrious Original? That Death which we ſo much dread, 


and decline, is not a Determination, but the Intermiſſion 
of a Life, which will return again. All thoſe Things 


that are the very Cauſe of Life, are the Way to Death: 
We fear it, as we do Fame; but' it is a great Folly to 
fear Words. Some People are ſo impatient of Life, that 
they are (till wiſhing for Death; but he that-wiſhes to 
die, does not deſire it: Let us rather wait God's Plea- 
ſiure, and pray for Health, and Life. If we have a mind 
to live, why do we with to die? If we have a mind to 
die, we may do it without talking of it. Men are a 


great deal more reſolute in the Article of Death itſelf, 


than they are about the Circumſtances of it. For it gives 
a Man Courage to conſider, that his Fate is inevitable ; 
the flow Approaches of Death are the moſt troubleſome 


to us; as we ſee many a Gladiator, who, upon his 
Wounds, will direct his Adverſaries Weapon to his very 


Heart; though but timorous perhaps in the Combat. 


There are ſome that have not the Heart eſther to live or 
dic, that's a ſad Caſe. But this we are ſure of, The 


Fear of Death is a continual Slavery, as the Contempt of 


it is certain Liberty. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


CO onſolations againſt Death, from the Pro- 
vidence, and the Neceſſity of it. 


2 5 


3 H Is Life is only a Prelude to Eternity, where we 
are to expect another Original, and another State 
of Things: We have no Proſpect of Heaven here, but 
at a Diſtance; Let us therefore expect our laſt, and de- 
cretory Hour with Courage. The laſt (I fay) to our 
Bodies, but not to our Minds : Our Luggage we muſt 
leave behind us, and return as naked out of the World, 
as we came into't. The Day which we fear as our laſt, 
is but the Birth-day of our Eternity; and it is the only 
way to't: So that what we. fear as a Rock, proves to be 
but a Port; in many caſes to be defired, never to be re- 
fuſed; and he that dies young, has only make a quick 
Voyage on't. Some are becalmed; others cut it away be- 
fore Wind; and we hve juſt as we fail: Firſt, we run 
our Childhood out of fight; our Youth next; and then 
our Middle Age: After that follows Old Age, and brings 
us to the common End of Mankind. It is a great Provi- 
dence that we have more ways opt of the World, than 
we have inte t. Our Security ſtands upon a Point, the 
very Article of Death. It draws a great many Bleſſings in- 
to a very narrow Compaſs: And although the Fruit of it 
does not ſeem to extend to the Defunct, yet the Dithcul» 
ty of it is more than balanced by the Contemplation of 
the Future, Nay, ſuppoſe that all the Buſineſs of this 
WMorld ſhould be forgotten; or my Memory traduced, 
What's all this to ine? I have done my Duty. Undoubt- 
edly that which puts an End to all other Evils, cannot be 
a very great Evil itſelf; and yet it is no eaſy thing for 
Fleſh and Blood to deſpiſe Life. What if Death comes? 
If it does not ſtay with us, why ſhould we fear it? One 
hangs himſelf for a Miſtreſs, another leaps the Garret 
Window to avoid a choleric Maſter: a third runs 
away; and ſtabs himſelf, rather than he will be brought 
"M6 
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back again, We ſee the Force even of our Infirmities, 


and ſhall we not then do greater things for the Love of 
Virtue ? To ſuffer Death is but the Law of Nature; and 
it is a great Comfort that it can be done but once; in 
the very Convulſions of it, we have this Conſolation, that 
our Pain is near an End, and that it frees us from all the 


Miſeries of Life. What it is we know not; and it were 


raſh to condemn what we do not underſtand: But this 
we preſume; either that we ſhall paſs out of this into a 


better Life, where we ſhall live with Tranquility and 


Splendor in diviner Manſions; or elſe return to our firſt 


Principles, free from the Senſe of any Inconvenience, 
There's nothing immortal, nor many things laſting ; but 
by divers ways every thing comes to- an End. What an 


Arrogance is it then, when the World itſelf ſtands con- 


demned to a Diſſolution, that Man alone ſhould expect 


to live for ever? It is unjuſt not to allow unto the Giver, 


the Power of 3 of his own Bounty; and a Folly, 
only to value the preſent. Death is as much a Debt as 
Money; and Life is but a Journey towards it. Some 


diſpatch it ſooner, others lat ter; but we muſt all have 


the {ame Period. The Thunder-bolt is undoubtedly juſt, 
that draws, even from thoſe that are ſtruck with it, a Ve= 
neration. A great Soul takes no Delight in ſtaying with ' 
the Body, it confiders whence it came, and knows whi- 
ther it is to go. The Day will come, that ſhall ſeparate 


this Mixture of Soul, and Body; of divine and human: 
My Body I will leave where I found it; my Soul 1 will 
reſtore to Heaven, which would have been there already, 


but for the Clog that keeps it down: And beſide, how 
many Men have been the worſe for longer living, that 


might have died with Reputation, if they had been ſoon- 
er taken away? How many Diſappointments of hopeful 
Youths, that have proved diſſolute Men? Over and a- 


| bove the Ruins, Shipwrecks, Torments, Prifons that at- 


tend long. Life: A Blefling ſo deceitful, that if a Child 


were in Condition to judge of it, and at Liberty to re- 


fuſe it, he would not take it. C 
5 * Whar Providence has made ne- 
* hat God has ceſſary, human Prudence ſhould com- 
made neceſſary, ply with _— As there is a Ne- 


Man ſhauld ceſſity of Death, fo that Neceſſity is e- 
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qual, and invincible, No Man has Cauſe comply with 
of Complaiat for that which every Man chearfully. 
mult ſuffer as well as himſelf. When | 
. we ſhould die, we will not, and when we would not,. 
we uit: But our Fate is fixed, and unavoidable is the 
Pecree. Why do we then ſtand trembling when the 
Time comes? Why do we not as well lament that we 
did not live a thouſand Years ago, as that we ſhall not 
live a thouſand Years hence? It is but travelling the: 
great Road, and to the Place whither we mult all go at 
laſt. It is but ſubmitting to the Law of Nature, and to 
that Lot which the whole World has ſuffered that is gone 
before us; and ſo muſt they too that are to come after 
us. Nay; how may thouſands, when our Time comes, 
will expire in the ſame Moment with us? He that will 
not follow, ſhall be drawn by Force: And is it not much- 
better now to do that willingly, which we ſhall otherwiſe 
be made to do in ſpite of our Hearts? The Sons of mor- 
tal Parents muſt expect a mortal Poſterity; Death is the 
End of great and ſmall. We are born helpleſs, and ex- 
poſed to the Injuries of all Creatures, and of all Wea-- 


thers. The very Neceſſaries of Life are deadly to us. 


We meet with our Fate in our Diſhes, in our Cups, and 
in the very Air we breathe; nay, our very Birth is in- 
auſpicious, for we come into the World weeping; and 


in the middle of our. Defigns, while we are meditating . 


great matters, and ſtretching of our Thoughts to After- 
ages, Death cuts us off; and our longeſt Date is only the 
Revolution of a few Years. One Man dies at the Table; 
another goes away in his Sleep; a third in his Miſtreſs's 
Arms; a fourth is {tabbed z another is ſtung with an Ad- 
der, or cruſhed with the Fall of a Houſe, We have ſe- 
veral ways to our End, but the End itſelf, which is 
Death, is ſtill the fame. Whether we die by a Sword, 
by a Halter, by a Potion, or by a Diſeaſe, tis all but 
Death. A Child dies in the Clouts, and an old Man at- 
a hundred; they are both mortal alike, though the one 
goes ſooner than the other. All chat lies betwixt the 
Cradle and the Grave, is uncertain. IfWe compute the 

Troubles, the Life even of a Child is long; if-the-Saveet-- 
neſ of the Paſſage, that of an old Man is ſhort; the 
whole is ſlippery and deceitful; and only Death certain; 
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and yet all People complain of that which never deceivec 
any Man. Senecio raiſed himſelf from a ſmall Beginning, 
to a vaſt Fortune, being very well {killed in the Facul- 
ties both of getting and of keeping, and either of them 
Wuas ſufficient for the doing of his Buſineſs, He was a 
_ Man infinitely careful, both of his Patrimony, and of 
his Body. He gave me a Morning's Viſit (ſays our Au- 

- thor) and after that Viſit he went away, and —_ the 
reſt of the Day with a Friend of his that was deſperatelyx 
ſick. At Night he was merry at Supper, and ſeized im- 
mediately after with a Squinſy, which diſpatched him in 

a few Hours. This Man that had Money at Uſe in all 

Places, and in the very Courſe and Height of his Proſpe- 

rity, was thus cut off. How foolifh a Thing is it then for 
a Man to flatter himſelf with long Hopes, and to pretend. 
to diſpoſe of the future? Nay, the very preſent. ſlips. 
through our Fingers, and there is not that Moment which 
we can call our own. How vain a thing is it for us to- 

enter upon Projects? And to ſay to-ourſelves, Well, Tl. 


go build, purchaſe, diſcharge ſuch Offices, ſettle my A- 


fairs, and then retire? We are all of us born to the 
fame Caſualties; all equally. frail and, uncertain of to- 
morrow. Art the very Altar, where we pray for Life, 
we learn to die, by feeing the Sacrifices killed before us. 
But there's no need of a Wound, or ſearching the Heart 
ſor't, when the Nooſe of a Cord, or the ſmothering of a 
Pillow wilt do the Work. All things have their. Seaſons ;;: 
they begin, they increaſe, and they die. The Heavens 
and the Earth grow old, and are appointed their Periods. 
That which we call Death, is but a Paufe or Suſpenſion ;. 
and in truth a Progreſs to Life; only our Thoughts look. 


_ downward upon the Body, and not forward upon things. 


to come. All things under the Sun are mortal; Cities, Em- 
pires: And the time will come when it ſhall be a Queſtion 
where they were, and perchance whether ever they had 
a Being, or no? Some will-be deſtroyed by War; others 
dy Luxury, Fire, Inundations, Earthquakes: Why ſhould 

it trouble me then to die, as a Forerunner of an univer- 

{al Diſſolution? A great Mind ſubmits itſelf to- God, and 

ſuffers willingly what the Law of the Univerſe will other- 
wiſe bring to paſs upon Neceſſity. That good old Man 
Baſſus (though with one Foot. in the Grave) how. chear-- 
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ful a Mind does he bear? He lives in the View of Death, 

and contemplates his own End with leſs Concern of 

Thought. or Countenance than he would do another 

Man's. It is a hard Leſſon, and we are a long time a 

| learning of it, to receive our Death without Trouble, e- 

' ſpecially in the Caſe of Baſſur. In other Deaths there's 
a Mixture of Hope; a Diſeaſe may be cured, a Fire 
quenched, a falling Houſe either propped or avoided; 

the Sea may ſwallow a Man, and throw him up again, A 
Pardon may interpoſe betwixt the Ax and the Body; but 
in the Caſe of Old Age there is no Place for either Hope 
or Interceſhon. Let us live in our Bodies therefore as if 

\ we were only to lodge in them this Night, and to leave 

them to-morrow. It 1s the frequent Thought of Death 
that muſt fortify us againſt the Neceſhty of it. He that 
has armed himfelf againſt Poverty, may perhaps come to 
live in Plenty. A Man may ſtrengthen himelf againſt 
Pain, and yet live in a ſtate of Health; againſt the Loſs 
of Friends, and never loſe any: But he that fortifies him- 
{elf againſt the Fear of Death, ſhall moſt certainly have 
— to employ that Vii tue. It is the Care of a wiſe 
and a good Man to look to his Manners and Actions; and 
rather how well he lives, than how long: For to die 
ſooner or latter, is not the Buſineſs; but to dic well, or 


ill: For Death brings us to. Immortaliſ y. 


Againſt immoderate Sorrow for the Death: 
Rho bo of Friends. © 0 


. 


\ TEXT to the Encounter of Death is our own Bo- 
1 N dies, the molt ſenſible Calamity to an honeſt Man 
is the Death of a Friend; and we are not in Truth, with 
out ſome generous Inſtances of thoſe that have preferred 
2 Friend's Life before their own; and yet this Affliction, 
which by Nature is ſo grievous to us, is by Virtue and. 


* 


Providence, made familiar, and eaſy. 
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20 Loo lament the Death of a Friend, is 
* Sorrow with- both * natural and juſt: A Sigh, or a 


In loundi is al- Tear I would allow to his Memory; 


lowable. but no profuſe or obſtinate Sorrow. 
W - - Clamorous, and public Lamentations 
are not ſo much the Effects of Grief, as of Vain-glory. 
Hie that is ſadder in Company than alone, ſhews rather the 
Ambition of his Sorrow, than the Piety of it. Nay, and 
in the Violence of his Paſſion, there fall out twenty things 
that ſet him a laughing. At the long run, Time cures 
all, but it were better done by Moderation and Wiſdom. 
Some People do as good as ſet a Watch upon themſelves, 
as if they were afraid that their Grief would make an E- 
| Tape. The Oſtentation of Grief is many times more 
than the Grief itſelf, When any Body is within Hearing, 
What Groans, and Out-cries! When they are alone, and 
private, all is huſh and quiet: So ſoon as any Body comes 
in, they are at it again; and down they throw themſelves 
upon the Bed; fall to wringing of their Hands, and wiſh- 
ing of themſelves dead; which they might have execut- 
ed by themſelves; but their Sorrow goes off with the 
Company. We forſake Nature, and run over to the 
Practices of the People, that never were the Authors of 
any thing that is good. If Deſtiny were to be wrought 
upon by Tears, I would allow you to ſpend your Days 
and Nights in Sadnefs and Mourning; tearing of your 
Hair, and beating of your Breaſt; but if Fate be inexo- 
rable, and Death will keep what he has taken, Grief is 


to no purpoſe. And yet I would not adviſe inſenſibility 


and Hardneſs; it were Inhumanity, and not Virtue, not 
to be moved at the Separation of familiar Friends, and 
Relations: Now, in ſuch Caſes, we cannot command 
ourſelves; we cannot forbear weeping, and we ought 
not to forbear: But, let us not paſs the Bounds of Af- 

fection, and run into Imitation: within theſe Limits it 

is fome Eaſe to the Mind, PL EY | 
A wisx Man gives way to Tears“ 
in ſome Caſes, and cannot avoid them 
in others, when one 1s {truck with the 


* Sorrow i, in 


ee Caſes al- 


| 3 a ho Surprize of ill News, as the Death of a 
Ts. n ® Friend, or the like; or upon the laſt 


„ Embrace of an Acquaintance under the 
Hand of an Executioner, he lies under a natural Ne ceſ-- 


— 
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ſity of weeping, and trembling. In another Caſe we may 
indulge our Sorrow, as upon the Memory of a dead 
Friend's Converſation, or Kindneſs, one may let fall 
Tears of Generoſity and Joy. We favour the one, and 
we are overcome by the other; and this is well; but we 
are not upon any Terms to force them: They may flow 
of their own accord, without derogating from the Dig- 
nity of a wiſe Man; who at the ſame time both preſerves 
his Gravity, and obeys Nature. Nay, there is a certain 
Decorum even in Weeping; for Exceſs of Sorrow is as 
fooliſh as profuſe Laughter, Why do we not as well cry, 
when our Trees that we took Pleaſure in ſhed their 
Leaves, as at the Loſs of other Satisfactions? When the 
next Seaſon repairs them, either with the fame again, or 
others in their Places. We may accuſe Fate, but we can- 
not alter it, for it is hard and mexorable, and not to be 
removed, either with Reproaches or Tears, They may 
carry ws to the Dead, but never bring them back again. 
to us. If Reaſon does not put an End to our Sorrows, 
Fortune never will: One is pinched with Poverty; an- 
other ſolicited with Ambition, and fears the very Wealth. 
that he coveted. One is troubled for the Loſs of Chil- 
dren; another for the Want of them; ſo that we ſhall. 


ſooner want Tears than Matter for them; let us there- 


fore ſpare that for which we have ſo much Occaſion. EF 


do confeſs, that in the very parting of Friends there is 


ſomething of an Uneaſineſs and Trouble; but it is rather 
voluntary than natural; and it is Cuſtom more than Senſe, 
that affects us: We do rather impoſe a Sorrow upon our- 
ſelves, than ſubmit to it ; as People cry when they have 
Company; and when no body looks on, all's well again. 
To mourn without Meaſure, is Folly ; and not to mourn 
at all, is Inſenſibility. The beſt Temper is. betwixt Pi- 
_ ety and Reaſon; to be ſenſible, but neither tranſported, 
nor caſt down, He that can put a ſtop to his Tears and 
Pleaſures when he will, is ſafe. It is an equal Infelicity 
to be either too ſoft, or too hard. We are overcome 
by the one, and we are put to a ſtruggle with the other. 
There is a certain Intemperance in that Sorrow that paſ- 
ſes the Rules of Modeſty; and yet great Piety is in ma- 
ny Caſes a Diſpenſation to good Manners. The Loſs of 
a Son, or of a Friend, cuts a Man to the Heart, and 
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- there's no oppoſing the firſt Violence of this Paſſion; but 


when a Man comes once to deliver himſelf wholly up to 
Lamentations, he is to underſtand, that though ſome 
Tears deſerve Compaſſion, others are yet ridiculous. A 
Grief that's freſh, finds Pity, and Comfort; but when 

tis inveterate tis laughed at, for 'tis either counterfeit, 

or fooliſh. Beſide that, to weep exceſſively for the Dead, 
is an Affront to the Living. The moſt juſtifiable Cauſe 
of Mourning is to ſee good Men come to ill Ends, and 
virtue oppreſt by the Iniquity of Fortune. But in this 
Caſe too they either ſuffer reſolutely, and yield us De- 
light in their Courage, and Example; or meanly, and 


= fo give us the leſs Trouble for the Loſs. He that dies 


chearfully dries up my Tears, and he that dies whin- 
ingly does not A er them, I would bear the Death 
of Friends and Children, with the ſame Conſtancy that 
I would expect my own; and no more lament the one, 
than fear the other. He that bethinks himſelf, how of- 
ten Friends have been parted, will find more time loſt 
among the Living, than upon the Dead; and the moſt 
deſperate Mourners are they that cared leaſt for their 
Friends when they were living; for they think to redeem 
their Credit for want of Kindneſs to the Living by ex- 
travagant Ravings after the Dead. Some (I know) will 
have Grief to be only the perverſe Delight of a reſtleſs 
Mind; and Sorrows, and Pleaſures to be near a-kin: and 
there are, I'm confident, that find ſoy even in their 
Tears. But which is more barbarous, to be inſenſible 
of Grief for the Death of a Friend, or to fiſh for Pleaſure 
in Grief, when a Son perhaps is burning, or a Friend ex- 
piring? To forget one's Friend, to bury the Memory 
with the Body; to lament out of Meaſure, is all inhu- 
man. He that is gone, either would not have his Friend 
tormented, or does not know that he is ſo: If he does 
not feel it, *tis ſuperfluous: If he does, 'tis unacceptable 
to him. If Reaſon cannot prevail, Reputation may 
for immoderate Mourning leſſens a Man's Character: It 
is a ſhamful thing for a wiſe Man to make the Hearineſt 
of Grieving the Remedy of it. In time, the moſt ſtub- 
| born Griet will leave us, if in Prudence we do not leave 
eit, 1 | h 
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Bur do I grieve for my Friend's * Ie prieve 


Sake, or for my* own? Why ſhould L more for our 
afflict myſelf for the Loſs of him that own Sales, than 
is either happy, or not at all in Being? for our Friends. 


In the one Caſe, tis Envy; and in the 


other, 'tis Madneſs. We are apt to ſay, What would I 


give to ſez him again, and to enjoy his Converſation! I 
aba never fad in his Company ; my Heart leaped whene- 


ver I met him : I want him where-ever Igo: All that's 


to be ſaid is, The greater the Loſs, the greater is the Vir- 


tue to overcome it. If grieving will do no Good, tis an idle 


thing to grieve; and if that which has befallen one Man 


remains to all, it is as unjuſt to complain. The whole 
World is upon the March towards the ſame Point; why 
do we not cry for ourſelves that are to follow, as well 


as for him that is gone firſt? Why do we not as well la- 
ment before-hand, for that which we know will be, and 
cannot poſſibly but be? He is not gone but ſent before. 


As there are many things that he has loſt, ſo there are 


many things that he does not fear: As Anger, Jealouſy, 


Envy, Cc. Is he not more happy in deſiring nothing, than 


miſerable in what he has loſt? We do not mourn for the 
abſent, why then for the dead, who are effectually no 


other? We have loſt one Bleſſing, but we have many 
left; and ſhall not all theſe Satisfactions ſupport us a- 


gainſt one Sorrow? . . N 
Tur Comfort of having a Friend“ * Friend may 


hay be taken away, but not that of be taten away, 
having had one, As there is a Sharp- but not the Com- 


neſs in ſome Fruits, and a Bitterneſs fort of the 
1n ſome Wines that pleaſes us, fo there Friend/hip. 
is a Mixture in the Remembrance of OR, 
Friends, where the Loſs of the Company is ſweetened 
again by the Contemplation of their Virtues. In ſome 
Reſpects I have loſt what I had; and in others, I retain 
ſtill what I have loſt, It is an ill Conſtruction of Provi- 
_ dence, to reflect only upon my Friend's being taken a- 


way, without any regard to the Benefit of his being once 


given me. Let us therefore make the beſt of our Friends, 


while we have them; for how long we ſhall keep them, 


is uncertain, I have loſt a hopeful Son, but, how many 


Fathers have been deceived in their Expectations ? and 
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how many noble Families have been deſtroyed by Luxu- 


ry, and Riot? He that grieves for the Loſs of a Son, 
what if he had loſt a Friend? And yet he that has loſt a 
Priend, has more Cauſe of Joy that he once had him, 


than of Grief that he is taken away. Shall a Man bury 


his Friendſhip with his Friend? We are ungrateful for 
that which is paſt, in hope of what's to come ; as if that 
which is to come would not quickly be paſt too. That 


which is paſt we are ſure of. We may receive Satisfac- 


tion, tis true, both from the Future, and what's already 


paſt; the one by Expectation, and the other by Memo- 
ry; only the one may poſſibly not come to pals, and it 


is impoſhble to make the other not to have been. 
1 Bor“ there's no applying of Conſo- 


* There * no lation to freſh, and bleeding Sorrow; 


dealing with the the very Diſcourſe irritates the Grief, 


firſt Tranſports and inflames it. It is like an unſeaſon- 


of Sorrow. able Medicine in a Diſeaſe ; when the 
firſt Violence is over, it will be more 


tractable, and endure the Handling. Thoſe People whoſe 


Minds are weakened by long Felicity, may be allowed 


to groan and complain, but it is otherways with thoſe _ 


that have led their Days in Misfortunes. A long Courſe 
of Adverſity has this Good in't, that though it vexes a 
Body a great while, it comes to harden us at laſt: As a 
raw Soldier ſhrinks at every Wound, and dreads the Sur- 


geon more than an Enemy; whereas a Veteran ſees his 
own Body cut, and lamed, with as little Concern as if it 


were another's. With the ſame Reſolution ſhould we 
ſtand the Shock and Cure of all Misfortunes; we are ne- 
ver the better for our Experience, if we have not yet 
learned to be miſerable. And there's no thought of cur- 


ing us by the Diverſion of 3 and Entertainments; 


es; wherefore we had bet- 


we are apt to fall into Relap 
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CH A P. XXIV. 
Conſolations againſt Baniſhment, and bo- 
k! wy £ 


TT is a Maſter-piece to draw Good out of Evil ; and 
1 by the Help of Virtue to improve Misfortunes into 


 Bleſlings, Tir a fad Condition, you'll ſay, for a Man to 


te barred the Freedom of his ewn Country. And is not 
this the Caſe of thouſands that we meet every Day in the 
Streets? Some, for Ambition; others, to negotiate, or 
for Curioſity, Delight, Friendſhip, Study, Experience, 
Luxury, Vanity, Diſcontent : Some to exerciſe their Vir- 
tues, others, their Vices; and not a few to proſtitute ei- 
ther their Bodies or their Eloquence ? To paſs now from 
pleaſant Countries into the worlt of Iſlands ; let them be 
never ſo barren, or rocky, the People never ſo barba- 
rous, or the Clime never ſo intemperate z he that is ba- 
niſned thither, ſhall find many Strangers to live there for 
their Pleaſure. The Mind of Man 1s naturally curious, 
and reſtleſs; which is no Wonder, confidering their di- 
vine Originial : For heavenly things are always in Moti- 
on; witneſs the Stars, and the Orbs, which are perpe- 
tually moving, rolling, and changing of Place, and ac- 
_ cording to the Law, and Appointment of Nature, But 
| here are no Woods, you'll ſay, no Rivers; no Gold, nor 
Pearl; nor Commodity for Traffic, or Commerce; nay, 
hardly Proviſion enough to keep the Inhabitants. from 
ſtarving. It is very right; here are no Palaces, no ar- 
_ tificial Grottos or Materials for Luxury, and Exceſs ; but 
we lie under the Protection of Heaven; and a poor Cot- 
tage for a Retreat, is more worth than the moſt magni- 
ficent Temple, when that Cottage is conſecrated by an ho- 
neſt Man under the Guard of his Virtue. Shall any Man 
think Baniſhment grievous, when he may take ſuch Com- 
pany along with him? Nor is there any Baniſhment but 
yields enough for our Neceſſities, and no Kingdom is ſuf- 
ticient for Superfluities. It is the Mind that makes us 
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rich in a Deſart; and if the Body be but kept alive, the 


Soul enjoys all ſpiritual. Felicities in abundance, What 


fignifies the being baniſhed from one Spot of Ground to 
another, to a Man that has his Thoughts above, and can 
Took forward, and backward, and where- ever he pleaſes; 
and that where-ever he is, has the ſame Matter to work 


upon? The Body is but the Priſon, or the Clog of the 


Mind; ſubjected to Puniſhments, Robberies, Diſeaſes; 


but the Mind is ſacred, and ſpiritual, and liable to no vi- 


ing in Baniſhment? The Body is as caſily clothed, as 
fed; and Nature has made nothing hard that is neceſſa- 
Ty. But if nothing will ſerve us, but rich Embroideries, 
and Scarlet, 'tis none of Fortune's Fault that we are 
poor, but our own. Nay, ſuppoſe a Man ſhould have all 


olence. Is is that a Man fhall want Garments, or Cover- 


reſtored him back again that he has loſt, it will come to 
nothing; for he will want more after that, to ſatisf 
his Defires, than he did before, to ſupply his his . 
ſities. laſatiable Appetites are not ſo much a Thirſt, as 
a Diſeaſe. V 

1 50 | To come lower now ; where's * that 


 *®Bani/hment is People, or Nation, that have not chang- 


but Change of ed their Place of Abode ? Some by the 


Place, inwhich Fate of War; others have been caſt 
Senſe,all people, by Tempeſts, Shipwrecks, or Want of 
andnations have Proviſions upon unknown Coaſts. Some 


been baniſhed. have been foreed abroad by Peſtilence, 


Sedition, Earthquakes, Surcharge of 


People at home. Some travel to ſee the World; others 


for Commerce; but, in fine, it is clear, that upon ſome 
| Reaſon or othef, the whole Race of Mankind have ſhift- 


cd their Quarters; changed theit very Names, as well as 
their Habitationsz inſomuch, that we have Joſt the very 


Memorials of what they were. All theſe Tranſportati- 


ons of People, what are they, but public Baniſhments ? 


The very Founder of the Roman Empire was an Fixile : 
Bricſiy, the whole World has been tranſplanted, and 


one Mutation treads upon the Heel of another. That 


which one Man deſires, turns another Man's Sto mach; 


and he that proſcribes me to-day, ſhall himſelf be caſt out 


to-morrow. We have however this Comfort in our Miſ- 


fortune; we have the ſame Nature, the ſame Providence. 


Id 
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and we carry our Virtues along with ns. And this Bleſ- 
ſing we owe to the Almighty Power, call it what you” 
will; either a God or an Incorporeal Reaſon, a Divine 
Spirit, or Fats, and the Unchangeable Courſe of Cauſes 
and Efeds : It is however ſo ordered, that nothing can 
be taken from us, but what we can well ſpare; and that 
which is moſt magnificent, and valuable, continues with 
us. Where-ever we go, we have the Heavens over our 
Heads, and no farther from us than they were before; 
and ſo long as we can entertain our Eyes and Thoughts 
with thoſe Glories, what Matter is it what Ground we 
| tread upon? LY es wg rg TO OY 
Is the Caſe of Pain, or Sicknefs, tis Pain only af- 
* only the Body that is affected: It may feds the Boay, 
take off the Speed of a Footman, or not the Mind, 
bind the Hands of a Cobler, but the Mind COONS - 
is ſtill at liberty to hear, learn, teach, adviſe, and to do 
other good Offices. It is an Example of public Benefit, a 
Man that is in Pain and patient. Virtue may ſhew itſelf, 
as well in the Bed as in the Field; and he that cheerful- 
ly encounters the Terrors of Death, and corporal Anguiſh, 
is as great a Man, as he that moſt generouſly hazards 
himſelf in a Battle. A Diſeaſe, tis true, bars us of ſome: 
Pleaſures, but procures others. Drink is never fo grate- 
ful to us, as in a burning Fever; nor Meat, as when we 
have faſted ourſelves ſharp, and hungry, The Patient 
may be forbidden ſome ſenſual Satisfaction, but no Phy- 


fician will forbid us the Delight of the Mind. Shall we 


call any ſick Man miſerable, becauſe he muſt give over 
his Intemperance of Wine and Gluttony, and betake him- 
ſelf to a Diet of more Sobriety, and leſs Expence ; and 
_ abandon his Luxury, which is the Diſtemper of the Mind, 
as well as of the Body? It is troubleſome, I know, at 
firſt, to abſtain from the Pleaſures we have been uſed to, 
and to endure Hunger and Thirſt ; but in a little time we 
loſe the very Appetite, and 'tis no Trouble then, to be 
without that which we do not defire In Diſeaſes, there: 
are great Pains; but if they be long, they remit, and: 
give us ſome Intervals of Eaſe; if ſhort and violent, ei- 
ther they diſpatch us, or conſume themſelves; So that 
either their Reſpites make them tolerable, or the Extre- 
mity makes them ſhort, So merciful is Almighty God 
$4 
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to us, that our Torments cannot be very ſharp, and laſt- 
ing. The acuteſt Pains are thoſe that affect the Nerves, 
but there's this Comfort in them too, that they will 
quickly make us ſtupid, and inſenſible. In cafes of Ex- 
tremity, let us call to mind the mo{t eminent Inſtances 


of Patience and Courage, and turn eur Thoughts from 


our Afflictions to the Contemplation of Virtue, Suppoſe 
it be the Stone, the Gout, nay, the Rack itſelf: how ma- 


ny have endured it without ſo much as a Gro, or Word 
- ſpeaking; without ſo much as aſking for Relief, or. giv- 


* 


ing an Anſwer to a Queſtion? Nay, they have laughed 
at the Tormentors upon the very Torture, and provoked 
them to new Experiments of their Cruelty, which they have 
had {till in Deriſion. The 4/hma J look upon, as pf all 


Diſeaſes, the moſt importune; the Phyſicians call it The 
Meditation of Death,” as being rather an Agony than a 


| Sickneſs : The Fit holds not above an, Hour, as nb bo- 


dy is long in expiring. There are three things grievous 


in Sickneſs, the Fear of Death, bodily Pain, and the In- 
termiſſion of our Pleaſures: The firſt is to be imputed ta 


Nature, not to the Diſeaſe; for we do not die becauſe 


ve are fick, but becauſe we live, Nay, Sickneſs itſelf 


has preſerved may a Man from dying. $a 


CHAP. XXV. 


Bleſſing, than a Misfortune. 


NV what he wants; and that's the readieſt way to 
Riches: Nature indeed will have her Due; but yet what- 


ſoever is beyond Neceſſity, is precarious, and not neceſ- 


ſary. It is not her Buſineſs to gratify the Palate, but to 


ſatisfy a craving Stomach : Bread, when a Man is hung- 
ry, does his Work, let it be never ſo coarſe; and Wa- 
ter when he is a-dry; let his Thirſt be quenched, and 


Nature is ſatisfied ; no matter whence it comes, or whe- 
ther he drinks in Gold, Silver, or in the Hollow of his 


Poverty to a wiſe Man, is rather a 


N O Man ſhall ever be poor, that goes to himſelf for 


— 
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Hand. To promiſe a Man Riches, and to teach him Po- 
verty, is to deceive him: But ſhall I call him poor, that 
wants nothing; though he may be beholden for it to his 
Patience, rather than to his Fortune? or ſſtall any Man 
deny him to be rich, whoſe Riches can never be taken 
away? Whether is it better to have much, or enough? 
He that has much deſires more, which ſhews, that he has 
not yet enough, but he that has enough, is at Reſt. Shall a 
Man be reputed the leſs rich, for not having that for which 
he {hall be baniſhed; for which his very Wife, or Son, 
| ſhall poiſon Bim: That which gives him Security in War, 
and Quiet in Peace; which he poſſeſſes without Danger, 
and diſpoſes of without Trouble? No Man can be poor 
that has enough; nor rich that covets more than he has. 
— Alexander, after all his Conqueſts, complained that he” , 
wanted more Worlds; he dekred fomething more, even 
when he had gotten all: and that which was ſufficient 
for human Nature, was not enough for one Man. Mo- 
ney never made any Man rich; for the more he had, the 
more he ſtill coveted. The richeſt Man that ever lived 
is poor, in my Opinion, and in any Man's may be ſo: but 
he that keeps himſelf to the ſtint of Nature, does neither 
feel Poverty, nor fear it; nay, even in Poverty itſelf, 
there are ſome things ſuperfluous. Thoſe which the 
Worlds calls happy, their Felicity is a falſe Splendor, that 
dazzles the Eyes of the Vulgar; but our rich Man is glo- 
rious, and happy within. There's no Ambition in Hun- 
ger or Thirſt: Let there be Food, and no matter for the 
Table, the Diſh, and the Servants; nor with what Meats 
Nature is ſatisfied. Thoſe are the Torments of Luxury, 
that rather tuff the Stomach than fill it: It ſtudies ra- 
ther to cauſe an Appetite, than to allay it, It is not for 
us to ſay, This is net handſome; that's common ; other 
offends my Eye. Nature provides for Health, not Deli- 
cacy. When the Trumpet ſounds a-Charge, the poor 
Man knows that he's not aimed at: When they cry out 
Fire, his Body is all he has to look after; if he be to 
take a Journey, there's no blocking up of Streets, and 
thronging of Paſſages for a parting Compliment: A ſmall 
Matter fills his Belly, and contents his Mind; he lives 
from Hand to Mouth, without carking or fearing for to 


morrow. The temperate rich Man is but his Counter- 


feit; his Wit is quicker, and his Appetite calmer. 
No Man finds Poverty a Trouble to 


* Poverty is on- * him, but he that thinks it ſo: and 


fy troubleſomein he that thinks it ſo, makes it ſo: Does 
Opinion. not a rich Man travel more at eaſe, 
Ba with leſs Luggage, and fewer Servants? 


Does he not eat, many times, as little, and as coarſe in 


the Field, as a poor Man? Does he not, for his own. 


Pleaſure, ſometimes, and for Variety, feed upon the 


Ground, and uſe only earthen Veſſels ? Is not he a Mad- 


man then, that always fears what he often deſires, and 
dreads the thing that he takes delight to imitate? He that 
would know the worſt of Poverty, let him but compare 


the Looks of the Rich, and of the Poor, and he ſhall 


find the poor Man to have a fmoother Brow, and to be 
more merry at heart; or if any Trouble befals him, it 
paſſes over like a Cloud: Whereas the other, either his. 
good Humour is counterfeit; or his Melancholy deep, 


and ulcerated, and the worſe, becaufe he dares not 


publicly own his Misfortune : but he is forced.to play tha 


Part of à happy Man, even with a Cancer in his Heart, 


His Felicity is but perſonated, and if he were but ſtrip - 


ped of his Ornaments, he would be contemptible. In 
buying of a Horſe, we take off his Clothes and his Trap-- 
pings, and examine his Shape and Body for fear of being 


cozened: And ſhall we put an Eſtimate upon a- Man tor 


being ſet off by his Fortune, and Quality? Nay, if we ſee 


any thing of Ornament about him, we are to fuſpect him 


the more for ſome Infirmity under rt. He that is net 


content in Poverty, would not be ſo neither in Plemy; 
for the Fault is not in the Thing, but in the Mind. If. 


that be ſickly, remove him from a Kennel to a Palace, 
he is at the ſame Paſs; for he carries his Diſeaſe along. 


with him. What can be happier than that Condition, 


both of Mind, and of Fortune, from which we cannot 
fall? What can be a greater Felicity, than in a covet- 


ous deſigning Age, for a Man to live ſafe among Inform 


ers, and Thieves ? It puts a poor Man into the very Con-- 
dition of Providence, that gives all, without reſerving. 


any thing to itſelf, How happy is he that owes nothing, 


but to himſelf, and only that which he can caſily refuſe, 
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1 or eaſily pay | ' do not reckon him poor, that has but 
| a little! but he is {o that covets more. It is a fair De- 
gree of Plenty, to have what's neceflary, Whether had 
; a Man better find Saturity in Want, or Hunger in Plen- 
') Bf ty? It is not the augmenting of our Fortunes, but the 
ahbating of our Appetites, that makes us rich, Why may 
not a Man as well contemm Riches in his own Coffers, as 
in another Man's? And rather hear that they are his, 
than feel them to be ſo? Though it is a greater Matter 
not to be corrupted, even by having them under the ſame 
Roof. He is the greater Man that's honeſtly poor in the 
middle of Plenty; but he is the molt ſecure, that is free 
from the Temptation of that Plenty; and has the leaſt 
Matter for another to deſign upon. It is no great Buſi- 
neſs for a poor Man to preach the Contempt of Riches, 
or for a rich Man to extol the Benefits of Poverty; be- 
cauſe we do not know how either the one, or the other 
would behave himſelf in the contrary Condition, The 
| beſt Proof is, the doing of it by Choice, and not by Ne- 
_ exflity; for the Practice of Poverty in Jcit, is a Prepara- 
tion toward the Bearing of it in Farnelt, But it is yet a 
generous Diſpoſition ſo to provide for the worſt of For- 
tunes, as what may be eaſily born: The Premeditation 
makes them not only tolerable, but delightful to us; 
for there's that in them, without which 'nothing can be 
comfortable, that is to ſay, Security. If there were no- 
thing elſe in Poverty, but the certain Knowledge of our 
Friends, it were yet a moſt deſirable Bleſſing, when eve- 
ry Man leaves us but thoſe that love us. It is a Shame to 
place the Happineſs of Life in Gold and Silver, for which, 
3 Bread and Water is ſufficient; or, at the worſt, Hunger, 
il Hunger puts an End to Hunger. For the Honour of Pg 
ver, it was both the Foundation and the Cauſe of the 
Roman Empire; and no Man was ever yet ſo poor, but 
he had enough to carry him to his Journey's End. 
ALL I deſire is, that my Poverty * 
may not be a Burden to myſelf, or * Mediocrity is 
make me fo to others; and that is the 7% be/ State of 
beſt State of Fortune, that is neither Fortune, © 
directly neceſſitous, nor far from it. A 
Mediocrity of Fortune, with a Gentleneſs of Mind, will 
8 preſerve us from Fear or Envy; which. is a deſirable 
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212 SENECA Chap, XXV. 
Condition, for no Man wants Power to do Miſchief. 
| We never conſider the n of coveting nothing, and 
tlie Glory of being full in ourſelves, without depending 
upon Fortune. With Parſimony a little is ſufficient; 
and without it, nothing; whereas Frugality makes a poor 
Man rich. If we loſe an Eſtate, we had better never 
have had it: He that has leaſt to loſe, has leaſt to fear; 
and thoſe are better ſatisfied whom Fortune never favour- 
ed, than thoſe whom ſhe has forſaken. The State is 
moſt commodious, that lies betwixt Poverty and Plenty, 
Diogenes underitood this very well, when he put him- 
ſelf into an Incapacity of loſing any thing. That Courſe 
of Life is moſt commodious, which is both ſafe and 
wholeſome ; the Body is to be indulged no farther than 
for Health; and rather mortified than not kept in Sub- 
jection to the Mind, It is neceſſary to provide againſt 
Hunget, Thirſt, and Cold; and ſomewhat for a Cover- 


ing to ſhelter us againſt other Inconveniencies; but not 


a Pio matter whether it be of Turf, or of Marble. A. 
Man may ly as warm, and as dry under a thatched, as, 
under a gilded Roof. Let the Mind be great and glori- 
ous, and all other Things are deſpicable in compariſon. 
The future is uncertain; and I had rather beg of myſelf 
u to dejire any thing, than of Fortune to beftowit, 
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Anger deſcribed: It is againſt Nature, 
e 


F E are here to encounter the moſt outragi- 

ous, brutal, dangerous, and intractable 
of all Paſhons; the moſt lothſome, 
l and unmannerly; nay, the moſt ridica- 
lous too; and the ſubduing of this Monſter will do a great 
deal toward the Eſtabliſhment of human Peace. It is 
the Method of Phy/icians, to begin with a Deſcription of 
the Diſeaſe, before thy meddle with the Cure: And I 
know not why this may not do as well in the Diſtempers 
of the Mind, as in thoſe of the Bod, 

THE Stoicks will have Anger to be, 

A Deſire of puniſhing another for ſome Anger deſcri- 
Injury done. Againſt which it is object- bs, TWWhat it 

ed, that we are many times angry with is, 

thoſe that never did hurt us, but poſh- 5 

bly may, though the Harm be not as yet done. But, 1 
ſay, that they hurt us already in Conceit: and the very 

Purpoſe of it is an Injury in Thought, before it breaks 

our into an Act. It is oppoſed again, that if Anger were 
a Defire of Puniſhing, mean People would not be angry 
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with great ones, that are out of their Reach: For, no 
Man can be faid to deſire any thing, which he judges 
impoſſible to compaſs. But, I anſwer to this; That 
Anger is the Dejire, not the Power and Faculty of Re- 
venge > Neither is any Man fo low, but that the greateſt 
Man alive may, peradventure, lie at his Mercy, 
ARISTOTLE takes Anger to be, a Defre of pay- 
ing' Sorrow for Sorrow ; and of plaguing thoſe that have | 
plagued us. It is argued 18 Aal oth, that Beaſts are- 
Angry; though neither provoked by any Injury, nor 
moved with a Deſire of any body's Grief, or Puniſh- 
ment. Nay, though they cauſe it, they do not deſign or 
ſeck it. Neither is Anger (how unreaſonble ſoever in 
itſelf) found any where but in reaſonable Creatures. 
It is true, that Beaſts have an Impulſe of Rage, and 
Fierceneſs; as they are more affected alſo than Men, 
with ſome Pleaſures: But. we may as well call them 
Luxurious, and ambitious, as angry. And yet they are 
not without certain Images of human Affections. They 
have their Likings, and their Loathings; but neither the 
Paſſions of reaive able Nature, nor their Virtues, nor 
their Vices. They are moved to Fury by ſome Objects, 
they are quieted. by others; they have their-Terrors and 


their Diſappointments ; but, without Reflexion: And let 


them be never ſo much irritated or affrighted, fo foon as 
ever the Occaſion is removed, they fall to their Meat a- 
gain, and lie down, and take their Reſt. Wiſdom and 
Thought are the Goods of the Mind, whereof Brutes 
are wholly incapable; and, we are as unlike them with- 
in, as we are without: They have an odd Kind of Fancy: 
and they have a Voice too; but inarticulate and con- 
fuſed, and incapable of thoſe Variations which are fami- 
liar to us. | 8 5 — 
ft is againſs ANGER is not only a Vice, but a 
Nature, Vice point blank againſt Nature, for it 
ET) - divides, inſtead of joining; and, in 
ſome meaſure, fruſtrates the End of Providence in hu- 
pay Society. One Man was born to help another : 
Anger makes us deſtroy one another; the one unites, the 
other ſeparates; the one is beneficial to us, the 
bother miſchievous; the one ſyccours even Strangers, the 
other deſtroys even the moſt intimate Friends: 
the one ventures all to ſayc another, the other ruins 
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Himſelf to undo another. Nature is bountiful, but An- 
ger is pernicious ; Fot it is not Fear, but mutual Love 
that binds up Mankind. e | 
Tukkg are ſome Motions that look like Anger, 
which cannot properly be called ſo; as the Paſſion of the 
People againſt the Gladiators, when they hang off, and 
will not make ſo quick a Diſpatch as the Spectators would 
have them: There is ſomething in it of the Humour 
of Children, that if they get a Fall, will never leave 
Bawling, till the naughty Ground is beaten, and then 
all is well again. They are angry without any Cauſe, 
or Injury; they are deluded by an Imitation of Strokes, 
and pacifyed with counterfeit Tears. A falſe, and a 
_ childiſh Sorrow, is appeaſed with as falſe and as childiſh 
a Revenge. They take it for a Contempt, if the Gla-_ 
dialors do not immediately caſt themſelves upon the 
Swords Point. They look preſently about them from 
one to another, as who ſhould ſay; Do but ſee, my Ma- 
tere, how theſe Rogues abuſe us. | 
To deſcend to the particular Branches, and Varie- 
ties, would be er wt and end- 
leſs. There is a ſtubborn, a vindic- 
tive, a quarrelſome, a violent, a fro- 
ward, a ſullen, a moroſe kind of An- N 
ger; and then we have this Variation in Complication too. 
One goes no farther than Words; another proceeds im- 
mediately to Blows, without a Word ſpeaking; a third 
ſort breaks out into Curſing and reproachful Language: 
And there are, that content themſelves with chiding 
and complaining. There's a conciliable Anger, and 
there's an implacable; but in what Form or Degree ſo- 


erer it appears, all Anger, without Exception, is 
vicious. 0 ee} 


Several forts of 
Aniper, 


CHAP. I; 
The Riſe of Anger. 


TEE Queſtion will be here, whether Anger takes 
"Kon Riſe from Impulſe, or Judgment? That is, 
whether it be moved of its own accord, or as many othet 
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things are, from within us, that ariſe we know not how? 
The Clearing of this Point will lead us to greater 
00 e it 
TDax „ Motion of Anger is, in 
The firſt Moti- truth, involuntary, and only a kind of 
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on of Anger. menacing Preparation towards it. The 
„%%% Ee Sa on deliberates; as who ſhould ſay, 
This Injury ſhould not paſs without a Revenge, and there 


it ſtops. The ird is impotent; and, right or wrong, 


reſolves upon Vengeance. The fir/# Molian is not to be 
avoided, nor indeed the ſecond, any more than Yawning 
for Company: Cuſtom and Care may leſſen it, but Rea- 


ſon itſelf cannot overcome it. The third, as it riſes up- 


on Conſideration, it mult fall ſo too; for, that Motion 


which proceeds with Judgment, may be taken away with 


Jedgment. A Man thinks himſelf injur'd, and hath a 


mind to be reveng'd, but for fome Reaſon lets it reſt. 


This is not properly Anger, but an Affection over-rul'd 
by Reaſon: a kind of Propoſal diſapprov'd. And, what 


are Reaſon and Affection; but only Changes of the Mind 


for the better, or for the worſe? Reaſon deliberates 
before it judges; but Anger paſſes ſentence without De- 
liberation. Reaſon only attends the matter in hand; but 
Anger is ſtartled at every Accident: It paſſes the bounds 
of Reaſon; and carries it away with it. In ſhort, Anger 
tran Agitation of the Mind that proceeds to the Reſolu- 
tion of a Revenge, the Mind aſſenting to it. There is 
no doubt but Anger is mov'd by the Species of an Injury, 
but whether that Motion be voluntary, or involuntary, 1s 


the Point in debate; though it ſeems manifeſt to me, that 


Anger does nothing but where the Mind goes along with 


it. For, firlt to take an Offence, and then to meditate a 


Revenge; and, after that, to lay both Propoſitions toge- 
ther, and ſay to myſelf, This Injury ought not to have 
been done; but as the Caſe ſtands, I muſt do myſelf Right. 
This Diſcourſe can never procced without the Concur- 


rence of the Will. The firſt Motion inded is ſingle; 


but, all the reſt is Deliberation, and Superſtructure: 
There is ſomething underſtood, and condemned; an In- 
dignation conceived, and a Revenge propounded. This 
can never be without the Agreement of the Mind to the 


Natter in Deliberation. The End of this Queſtion is, to 


3 
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know the Nature and Quality of Auger. If it be bred in 


us, it will never yield to Reaſon, for all involuntary 
Motions are inevitable and invincible; as a kind of Hor- 
ror and Shrugging upon the Sprinkling of cold Water; 


the Hair ſtanding on end at ill News; Giddinels at the 
Sight of a Precipice; Bluſhing at lewd Diſcourſe. In 


theſe Caſes, Reaſon can do no good; but Anger may 
undoubtedly be overcome by Caution, and good Counſel; 
for it is a voluntary Vice, and not of the Condition of 
thoſe Accidents that befall us as Frailties of our Hu- 
manity: Amongſt which muſt be reckoned the firſt 
Motions of the Mind, after the Opinion of an Injury re- 
ceived, which it is not in the Power of human Nature to 
avoid: And this is it that affects us upon the Stage, or in 
a Story. Can any Man read the Death of Pompey, and 
not be touched with an Indignation ? The Sound of a 
Trumpet rouſes the Spirits and provokes Courage. It 
makes a Man ſad to ſee the Shipwreck even of an Ene- 
my; and we are much oy mam by Fear in other Caſes > 

all theſe Motions are not {o much Aﬀections, as Preludes 
to them. The Claſhing of Arms, or the Beating of a 
Drum, excites a War-horſe. Nay, a Song from Xeno- 
phautes would make Alexander take his Sword in his 


Hand. In all theſe Caſes, the Mind rather ſuffers than 


acts; and therefore it is not an Affection, to be mov'd, 
but to give way to that Motion, and to follow willingly 


what was ſtarted by Chance. Thele are not Affections, 
but Impulſes of the Body. The braveſt Man in the 


World may look pale when he puts on his Armour, his 


| Knees knock, and his Heart works before the Battle is 


joined; but, theſe are only Motions ; whereas Anger is 
an Excurſion and propoſes Revenge or Puniſhment, - 
which cannot be without the Mind. As Fear flies, ſo 

Anger aſſaults; and, it is not poſſible to reſolve, either 
upon Violence or Caution, without the Concurrence of 
the Will. 5 e DFT o NES 
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CHAP. III. 


Ager may be ſuppreſſed. 


Primi idle thing. to pretend, that we cannot govern our 
Anger: for, fome things that we do, are much harder 
chan others that we ought to do; the wildeſt Affections 
may be tamed by Diſcipline, and there is hardly any 
thing which the Mind will do, but it may do. There needs 
no more Argument in this Caſe, than the Inſtances of ſe- 
veral Perſons, both powerful and impatient, that have 
gotten the e Maſtery of themſelves in this Point. 
7 THRASIPPUS in his Drink 
piſiſtratus a- fell foul upon the Cruelties of Piſi- 
fler'd his Au- ftratus; who, when he was urged by 
| ger. ſeveral about him to make an Exam- 
ple of him, returned this Anſwer, 
Why ſhould The ar ry arith a Man that flumbles upon 
ae blindfold? In cell, moſt of our Quarrels are of our 
own making, either by Miſtake, or by Aggravation. 
Anger comes ſometimes upon us, but we go oftner to It, 
and inſtead of rejeQing it, we call it. 
_ AUGUSTUS was a great! Ma- 
The Gentleneſs ſter of his Paſſion : for Timagines an 
of Auguſtus. Hiſtorian, wrote ſeveral bitter things 
\ againſt his Perſon, and his Family; 
which paſſed among the People plauſible enough, as Pieces 
of raſh Wit commonly do. Cz/ar adviſed him ſeveral 
times to forbear, and when that would not do, forbad 
him his Roof. After this, 4/inizs Polio gave him 
Entertainment z and he was ſo well beloved in the City, 
that every Man's Houſe was open to him. Thoſe things 
that he had written in the Honour of Augiiſtur, he recited 
and burnt; and publicly profeſſed himſelf Cæſar's 
Enemy : Auguſtus, for all this, never fell out with any 
Man that received him; only once he told Pollio, that 
he had taken a Snake into his Boſom : And as Pollio 
was about to excuſe himſelf; No(ſays Cæſar, interrupting 
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him) make your beſt of him ; and, offering to caſt him off 
at that very Moment, if Cz/ar pleaſed: Do you think 
(ſays Ceſar) that I will ever contribute to the parting of 
you, that made you Friends! tor Pollio was angry with 
him before, and only entertained him- now, becauſe 
Ceſar had diſcarded him. 7 . N 
TE Moderation of Antigonus was The Modera- 
remarkable; ſome of his Soldiers were n of Anti- 
ailing at him one Night, where there gonus, 
was but a Hanging betwixt them; 


Antigonus over-heard them, and putting it gently aſide; 


Soldiers, ſays he, ſtand a little farther off, for fear the 
King ſhould hear you. And we are to conſider, not on- 
ly violent Examples, but moderate, where there wanted 
neither Cauſe of Diſpleaſurł, nor Power of Revenge: 
As in the Caſe of Antigonus, who the ſame Night hear- 
ing his Soldiers curſing him for bringing them into fo foul 
a way, he went to them, and, without telling them who 
he was, helped them out of it. Now, ſays he, you may 
be allowed to Curſe him that brought you into theMire, 
provided you bleſs him that took you out it. 
IT was a notable Story, that of N 


Pedius Pollis, upon his inviting. of & prodominant 
Auguſtus to Supper. One of his Boys Fear maſters * 


happened to break a Glaſs; and his Anger. 
Maſter, in a rage, commanded him . 1 
to be thrown into a Pond to feed his Lampreys. This 
Action of his might be taken for Luxury, though in 
truth, it was Cruelty. The Boy was ſeized, but brake 
looſe, and threw himſelf at {ugu/ſtus his Feet, only de- 
firing that he might not die that Death! Cz/ar, in Ab- 
horrence of the Barbarity, preſently ordered all the reſt 


of the Glaſſes to be broken; the Boy to be releaſed; 


and the Pond to be ſilled up, that there might be no 
farther Occaſion for an Inhumanity of that Nature. 

This was an Authority well employed. Shall the break - 
ing of a Glaſs coſt a Man his Life? Nothing but a pre- 
dominant Fear could ever have maſtered his choleric, 
and ſanguinary Diſpoſition. This Man deſerved to die a 
Thouſand Deaths, either for eating human Fleſh at 


Fiſh to be ſo fed. 


ſecond hand, in his Lampreys, or for keeping of his 


2 
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Ir is written of Præxaſpes (a Favourite of Cambyſer, 
who was much given to Wine) that he took the Free- WK 
dom to tell his Prince of his hard Drinking, and tolay MF 
before him the Scandal, and the Inconvenienge of his | 

Exceſſes; and how that in thoſe Diſtempers, he had not 
the Command of himſelf, Now (ſays GCambyſes) 10 
Shew you your Miſtake; you fhall ſee me drink deeper 
than ever I did, and yet keepithe Uſe of my Eyes, and 

of my Hands, as avell as if I were ſober. Upon this 
he drank to a higher pitch than ordinary, and ordered 
£P rexaſpes his Son to go out, and ſtand on the other fide 
of the Threſhold, with his left Arm over his Head 
And (lays he) If I have a gord aim, have at the Heart 
cf bim. He ſhot, and upon cutting up the Young Man, 
they found indeed that the Arrow had ſtruck him 
thro* the Middle of the Heart. What do you think now 
Clays Cambyſes) Ii my Hand ſteady or no? Apollo himſelf 
(lays Prexaſpesyeeuld not have out-done it. It may be 
a Queſtion now, which was the greater Impiety, the 
Murder itſelf, or the Commendation of it; for him to 
| take the Heart of his Son, while it was yet reeking, and 
panting under the Wound, for an Oman of Flattery: 
Why was there not another Experiment made upon the 
Father, to try if Cambyfes could not have yet mended 
his ſhot? This was a moſt unmanly Violation of Hoſ- 
pitality, but the Approbation of the Fact was ſtill worſe 
than the Crime itſelf. This Example of Praexaſpes 
proves ſufficiently that a Man may repreſs his Anger 
for he returned not one ill Word, no not fo much as a 

Complaint ; but he paid dear for his good Gounſel. He 
had been wiſer perhaps, if he had let the King alone in 

his Cups, for he had better have drunk Wine than Blood. 
Jis a dangerous Office to give good Advice to intem- 
perate Princes. 
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ANOTHER Inſtance of Anger ſup- 

An Iuſtance of preſſed we have in Harpagus, who was 

Anger ſuppreſs commanded to expoſe Cyrus upon a 

in Harpagus. Mountain, but the Child was preſerv'd ; 

which when Afyages came afterwards 

to underſtand, he invited Harpagus to a Diſh of Meat; 
and. when he had eaten his fill, he told him it was a Piece 


mo 
would; for the ſame thing that galls us at home, gives 
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of his Son, and aſked him how he liked the Seaſoning- 
Whatever pleaſes your Maj ei, ſays Harpagus, muſt 
pleaſe me: And he made no more Words on't. It is 

certain that we might govern our Anger if we 


us no offence at all abroad; and what's the Reaſon of 


it, but that we are patient in one Place, and froward in 


another? an 5 
Ir was a ſtrong Provocation, that : On 
which was given to Philip of Mace- The Moderati- 
don, the Father of Alexander: The on of Philip of 
Athenians ſent their Ambaſſadors to Macedon. 

him, and they were received with this 


Compliment, Tell me, Gentlemen, ſays Philip, What is 


there that I can ds to oblige the Athenians? Demochares, 
one of the Ambaſſadors told him, that they would take 


it for a great OI if he would be pleaſed to hang 


himſelf. This Infolence gave an Indignation to the By- 
ſtanders; but Philip bode Wei not to meddle with him, 
but e' en to let that foul-mouthed Fellow go as he came 
And, for you, the reſt of the Ambaſſadors, ſays he, pray 
tell the Athenians, that it is worſe to ſpeak ſuch things, 
than to hear and forgive them, This wonderful Pati- 


ence under Contumelies was a great means of Ph/zlip's- 


CHAP. IV. 


F was much in the right, whoever it was, that 
1 1 firſt called Anger, a ſhort Madneſs; for they have 


both of them the ſame Symptoms ;. and there is ſo won- 


derful a Reſemblance betwixt the Tranſports of C holes 

and thoſe of Phrenſy, that it is a hard matter to know. 

the. one from the other. A bold, fierce, and threat - 
T 3. 5 
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ning Countenance, as pale as Aſhes, and in the ſame 
Moment as red as Blood; a glaring Eye, a: wrinkled 
Brow, violent Motions, the Hands reſtleſs, and perpe- 
tually in Action, wringing and menacing, ſnapping of the 
8 ſtamping with the Feet, the Hair ſtaring, tremb- 
6: Lips, a forced and fqueaking Voice ; the Speech 
alſe and broken, deep, and frequent Sighs, and ghaſtly 
Looks; the Veins ſwell, the Heart pants, the Knces. 
knock; with a hundred diſmal Accidents that are com- 
mon to both Diſtempers. Neither is77ger a bare Reſem- 
blance only of Madneſs, but many times an irrecover- 
able Trandtien into the thing itſelf. How many Perſons. 
have we known, read, and heard of, that have loſt their 
Wits in a Paſhon, and never came to themſelves again? 
It is therefore to be avoided, not only for Moderation 
fake, but alſo for Health. Now if the outward Appear- 
ance of Anger be foul, and hideous, how defarmed muſt* 

that miſerable Mind be, that is harraſſed with it? for it 
leaves no place either for Colnſel, or Friendſhip, Honeſc 
ty, or good Manners; no-place either for the Exerciſe. 
"of Realm, or for the Offices of Life. If I were to de- 

ſeribe it, I would draw a Tyger bathed in Blood; fharp- 
ſet, and ready to take a Leap at his Prey; or dreſs it up 
as the Poets repreſent the 3 with: Whips, Snakes, 
and Flames: It ſhould be ſour, livid, full of Scars, and: 
wallowing in Gore, raging up and down, deſtroying, _ 
grinning, bellowing, and purſuing; ſick of all other things, 
and moſt of all, af itlelf It turns Beauty into Deformi- 
ty, and the calmeſt Counſels into Fierceneſs: It diſor- 
ders our very Garments, and fills the Mind with Horror. 
How abominable is it in the Soul then, when it appears 
ſo hideous even through the Bones, the Skin, and ſo ma- 
ny Impediments? Is not he a Madman that Has loſt the 
Government at himſelf, and is toſſed hither and thither 
by his Fury, as by a Tempeſt ? The Executioner of his 
own Revenge, both with his Heart-and Hand; and the 
Murderer of his neareſt Friends? The ſmalleſt matter 
moves it, and makes us inſociable, and inacceſſible. R. 
does all things by Violence, as well upon itſelf, as others; 
and it is, in ſhort, the Maſter of all Paſhons.. 
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THERE is not any Creature ſo * ter- 


rible, and dangerous by Nature, but Rx dl Croaturer 


becomes fiercer by Anger. Not that are made ter- 
Beaſts have human Aﬀections, but cer- rible by Anger. 


_ rain Impulſes they have which come 


very near them. The Boar foams, champs, and whets 


his Tuſks ; the Bull toſſes his Horns in the Air, bounds,. 


and tears up the Gronnd with his Feet. The Lion roars, 
and ſwinges himſelf with his. Tail; the Serpent ſwells, 


and there is 4 ghaſtly kind of Felneſs in the Aſpect of a. 
mad Dog. How great a Wickedneſs is it now to indulge 


a Violence, that does not only turn a Man into a Beaſt, 


but makes even the molt outragious of Bealts themſelves 


to be more dreadful and miſchievous! A Vice that car- 
rics along. with it neither Pleaſure nor Profit; neither. 


Honour nor Security ; hut on the. contrary, deltroys us to- 
all the comfortable, and glorious Purpoſes of our. reafon-- 
able Being, Some there are, that will have the Root of 
it to be greatneſs of Mind; And why may we not as 
well entitle /mpudence to Courage, whereas the one is 


proud, the other brave; the one is gracious and gentle, 
ihe other rude and furious? At the ſame rate we may 
aſcribe Magnanimity to Avarice, Luxury, and Ambition, 


which are all but ſplendid Impotencies, without Mea- 
| fare and Foundation, There is nothing great, but what. 


is virtuous, nor indeed truly great, but what is alſo com- 


pooſed, and quiet. Anger, alas! is but a wild impetuous 
Blaſt, an empty Tumour, the very Inſirmity of Women 
and Children; a brawhng, clamorous Evil: And the more 


Noiſe the leſs Courage; as we find it commonly, chat the. 
boldeſt Tongues have the fainteſt Hearts. 
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CHAP. V. 
Anger is neither warrantable, nor uſeful. 


I the firſt place, Anger is z1warrantable, as it is un- 

1 j/u/#: For it falls many times upon the wrong per- 
ſon, and diſcharges itſelf upon the Innocent, inſtead of 
the: Guilty: beſide the Diſproportion of making the moſt 
trivial Offences to be capital, and puniſhing an inconſi- 
derate Word perhaps with Torments, Fetters, Infamy, _ 
or Death. It allows a Man neither Time, nor Means 
for Defence, but judges a Cauſe without hearing it, and 
admits of no Mediation. It flies into the Face of Truth 

itſelf, if it be of the adverſe Party; and turns Obſtinacy 
in an Error, into an Argument of Juſtice, It does eve- 
ry Thing with Agitation, and Tumult: Whereas Reaſon 
and Equity, can deſtroy whole Families, if there be Oc- 

cCaſion for't, even tothe extinguiſhing of their Names and 
Memories, without any Indecency, either of Counte- 
nance, or Action. 5 | TE wok 
„ | Sr cop , It inſociable to the * 
higheſt Point; for it ſpares neither 
Friend, nor Foe; but tears all to Pieces, 
aaälancd caſts human Nature into a perpe- 
tual State of War. It diſſolves the Body of mutual So- 
ciety, inſomuch that our very Companions, and Relati- 
ons, dare not come near us; -it renders us unht for the 
ordinary Offices of Eife, for we can neither povern our 
Tongues, our Hands, or any part of our Body. It 
tramples upon the Laws of Hoſpitality, and of Nations, 
leaves every Man to be his own Carver, and all things 
public, and private, ſacred and profane, ſuffer Violence. 

Es THIRDEy, It is to no purpoſe, * 

* Jt is unpro- *'Tira ſad thing, we cry, to put up thoſe 
table. Injuries, and we are not able to bear 
| : them; as if any Man that can bear An- 
ger, could not bear an Injury, which is much more ſup- 

portable. You'll ſay, that Anger does ſome good yet,, 
for it keeps People in Awe, and ſecures a Man from 


< 


 foriable, 
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Contempt; never conſidering, that it is more dangerous 
to be feared than deſpiſed. Suppoſe that an angry Man 
could do as much as he threatensz the more terrible, 
he is ſtill the more odious; and on the other ſide, if he 
wants Power, he is the more deſpicable for his Anger; 
for there is nothing more wretched than a choleric Huff, 
that makes a Noiſe, and no body cares for't. If Anger 
ſhould be valuable becauſe Men are afraid of it: Why 
not an Adder, a Toad, or a ©:orpion as well? It makes 
us lead the Life of Gladiators; we live, and we fight 
together. We hate the happy, deſpiſe the miſerable, 
envy our Superiors, inſult upon our Inferiors, and there 
is nothing in the World which we will not do, either 
for Pleaſure, or Profit. To be angry at Offenders, is 
to make ourſelves the common Enemies of Mankind, 
which is both weak and wicked; and we may as well be 
angry that our Thiſtles do not bring forth Apples, or that 
every Pebble in our Ground is not an oriental Pearl. If 
we are angry both with young Men, and with old, be- 
cauſe they o offend; why not with Infants too, becauſe 
they will offend? It is laudable to rejoice for any thing 
that is well done; but, to be tranſported for another 
Man's doing ill, is narrow and ſordid, Nor is it for the 
Dignity of Virtae to be either angry, or ſad, It is with 
a tainted Mind as with an Ulcer, not only the Touch, 
but the very Offer at it makes us ſhrink, and complain 
when we come once to be carried off from our Poize, 
we are loſt. In the Choice of a Sword, we take care 
that it be wieldy, and well mounted; and it concerns us 
as much to be wary of engaging in the Exceſſes of un- 
governable Paſhons, It is not the Speed of a Horſe al - 
| . ur that pleaſes us, unleſs we find that he can (top, 
id turn at Pleaſure, *Tis a Sign of Weakneſs, and a 
kind of Stumbling, for a Man to run, when he intends 
only to walk; and it behoves us to have the ſame Com- 
mand of our Mind that we have of our Bodies. Beſides 
that, the greateſt Puniſhment of an Injury, is the Con- 
{cience of having done it; and no Man fuffers more, than 
he that is turned over to the Pain of a Repentance. How 
much better is it to compoſe Injuries, than to revenge 
them? For it does not only ſpend time, but the Revenge 
of one Injury expoſes us to more. In fine, as it is un- 
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reaſonable to be angry at a Crime, it is as fooliſh to be 
angry without one, | 
Bur“ May not an honeſt Man then And innoCaſs 
be allowed to be angry at the Murder allowable. © 
of his Father, or the Raviſhing of his POE 
Sifter, or Daughter before his Face? No, not at all; E 
will defend my Parents, and I will repay the Injuries 
that are done them; but it is my Piety, and not my An- 
ger that moves me to it. I will do my Duty without 
Fear or Confuſion; I will not rage, I will not weep; 
but diſcharge the Office of a good Man, without forfeit- 
ing the Dignity of a Man. If my Father be aſſaulted, 
I'll endeavour to reſcue him; if he be killed, I'll do right 
to his Memory; and all this, not in any Tranſport of 
Paſſion; but in Honour, and Conſcience. Neither is there 
any need of Anger where Reaſon does the ſame thing. 
A Man may be temperate, and yet vigorous, and raiſe 
his Mind according to the Occaſion, more or leſs, as a 
Stone is thrown according to the Diſcretion, and Intent 
of the Caſter. How outragious have I ſeen ſome People 
for the Loſs of a Monkey, or a Spaniel? And were it 
not a ſhame to have the ſame Senſe for a Friend that we 
have for a Puppy; and to cry like Children, as much 
for a Bauble, as for the Ruin of our Country? This is 
not the Effect of Reaſon, but of Infirmity. For a Man 
indeed to expoſe his Perſon for his Prince, or for his Pa- 
rents, or his Friends, out of a Senſe of Honeſty, and a 
Judgment of Duty, it is, without Diſpute, a worthy, and 
a glorious Action; but it muſt be done then with Sobri- 
ety, Calmneſs, and Reſolution. It is high time to con- 
vince the World of the Indignity, and Uſeleſſneſs of this 
Paſſion, when it has the Authority, and Recommenda- 
tion of no leſs than Ariſtotle himſelf, as an Affection 
very much conducing to all heroic Actions, that require 
Heat and Vigour. Now, to ſhew on the other fide, that 
it is not in any Caſe profitable, we ſhall lay open the ob- 
ſtinate, and unbridled Madneſs of it: A Wickedneſs, 
neither ſenſible of Infamy, nor of Glory; without either 
Modeſty, or Fear; and if it paſſes once from Anger into 
a hardened Hatred, it is incurable. It is either ſtronger 
than Reaſon, or it is weaker. If ſtronger, there is no 
contending with it; if weaker, Reaſon will do the Buſi- 
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neſs without it. Some will have it that an angry Man 
is good natured, and ſincere; whereas in truth, he only 
lays himſelf open out of Heedleſneſs and want of Cauti- 
on If it were in itſelf good, the more of it the better; 
but in this caſe, the more, the worſe; and a wiſe Man 
does his Duty, without the Aid of any thing that is ill. 
© Tis objected by ſome, that thoſe are the molt generous 
= Creatures, which are moſt prone to Anger, But firſt, 

* Reaſon in Man, is inpetuous in Beaſts. Secondly, with- 
cout Diſcipline, it runs into Audaciouſneſs, and Temeri- 
ty; over and above that the ſame thing does not help 
all. If Anger helps the Lion, tis Fear that faves the 
4 Stag, Swiftneſs the Hawk, and Flight the Pidgeon: But 
* Man has God for his Example (who is never angry) and 
not the Creatures, And yet it is not amiſs ſometimes to 
\ counterfeit Anger; as upon the Stage: Nay, upon the 

Bench, and in the Pulpit, where the Imitation of it is 
more effectual, than the thing itſelf, But is a great Er- 
ror, to take this Paſſion either for a Companion, or for 
an Aſſiſtant to Virtue; that makes a Man incapable of 
thoſe neceſſary Counſels, by which Virtue is to govern 
herſelf, Thoſe are falſe and inauſpicious Powers, and 
deſtructive of themſelves, which ariſe only from the Ac- 
& Cceſhon and Fervour of a Diſeaſe, Reaſon Judges accor- 
ding to Right; Anger will have every thing ſeem right 
. whatever it does, and when it has once pitched upon a 
Miſtake, it is never to be convinced; but prefers a Per- 
tinacy even in the gfcateſt Evil, before the moſt neceſ- 
ſary Repentance. „% gs 

Some People are of Opinion, that * It is more 
Anger“ inflames and animates the Sol- miſchievous in ö 
dier; that it is a Spur to bold and ar- Peace. JN 
duous Undertakings, and that it were „ = 
better to moderate, than wholly to ſuppreſs it, for fear -— 
of diffolving the Spirit and Force of the Mind. To this. 
1 anſwer, That Virtue does not need the Help of Vice, 
but where there is an Ardour of Mind neceſſary, we may 
rouſe ourſelves, and be more or leſs briſk, and vigorous, 
as there is occaſion : But all without Anger ſtill, *Tis 
a Miſtake to ſay, that we may make uſe of Anger as a 
common Soldier, but not as a Commander; for if it 
hears Reaſon, and follows Orders, it is not properly An- 
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ger; and if it does not, it is contumacious, and mutinous. 
By this Argument a Man mult be angry to be valiant; 
covetous to be induſtrious; timorous to be ſafe, which 
makes our Reaſon confederate with our Aﬀections. And 
tis all one whether Paſſion be inconſiderate without Rea- 
ſon, or Reaſon ineffectual without Paſſion ; ſince the one 
cannot be without the other. Tis true, the leſs the 
Paſſion, the leſs is the Miſchief; for a little Paſſion, is 
the ſmaller Evil. Nay, fo far is it from being of Uſe 
or Advantage in the Field, that tis the place of all others 
Where 'tis the moſt dangerous; for the Actions of War 
are to be managed with Order and Caution, not Preci- 
acer and Fancy: Whereas Anger is heedleſs, and 
heady, and the Virtue only of barbarous Nations ; which, 
though their Bodies were much ſtronger, and more har- 
dened, were ſtill worſted by the Moderation, and Difci- 
line of the Romans. There 1s not upon the Face of the 
Earth, a bolder, or a more indefatigable Nation than the 
Germans ; not a braver upon a Charge, not a hardier a- 
gainſt Colds and Heats; their only Delight and Exerciſe 
is in Arms, to the utter Neglect of all things elſe: and 
yet upon the Encounter, they are broken and deſtroyed 
through their own undiſciplined Temerity, even by the 
moſt effeminate of Men. The Huntſman is not angry 
with the wild Boar, when he either purſues, or receives 
him; a good Sword-man watches his Opportunity, and 
keeps himſelf upon his Guard, whereas Paſhon lays a Man 
open: Nay, it is ane of the prime Leſſons of a Fencing 
School, to learn not to be angry. If Fabius had been 
 chaleric, Rome had been laſt: and before he conquered 
Hannibal, he overcame himſelf, If Scipio had been an- 
gry, he would never have left Hannibal, and his Army 
| (who were the proper Objects of his Diſpleaſure) to car- 
— ry. the War into ic, and ſo compaſs his End by a 
more temperate way. Nay, he was ſo flow, that it was 
charged upon him for want of Mettle and Reſolution. 
And what did the other Scipio (Africanus I mean?) How ? 
much time did he ſpend before Numantia, to the com- 
mon Grief both of his Country, and himſelf? Though 
he reduced it at laſt, by ſo miſerable a Famine, that the 
Inhabitants laid violent Hands upon themſelves, and left 
neither Man, Woman, nor Child, to ſurvive the Ruins 
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of it: If Anger makes a Man ſight better; ſo does Wine, 


Phrenſy, nay, and Fear itſelf; for the greateſt Coward 


in Deſpair does the greateſt Wonders. No Man is cou- 
ragious in his Anger, that was not ſo without it. But put 


the Caſe that Anger, by Accident, may have done ſome 
good, and ſo have Fevers removed ſome Diſtempers; 


but it is an odious kind of Remedy, that makes us in- 


debted to a Diſeafe for a Cure. How many Men have 


been preſerved by Poiſon; by a Fall from a Precipice; 
by a Shipwreck ; by a Tempeſt ? Does it therefore fol- 
low, that we are to recommend the Practice of theſe 


Experiments? 


BUT in Caſe of an exemplary, and * He that's an- | 


* proflitute Diſſolution of Manners, gry at public 
when Clodius hall be preferred, and MWickedneſs, 
Cicero rejected; when Loyalty ſhall be Jhall never be 
broken upon the Wheel, and Treaſon fit at Peace. 
triumphant upon the Bench; is not this 5 


a Subject to move the Choler of any virtuous Man? No, Y 


by no means, Virtue will never allow of the correcting 
of one Vice by another; or that Anger, which is the 


greater Crime of the two, ſhould preſume to puniſh the 


leſs. It is the natural Property of Virtue to make a Man 


ſetene, and cheerful; and it is not for the Dignity of a 
Philoſopher, to be tranſported either with Grief, or 
Anger; and then the End of Anger is Sorrow, the con- 


ſtant Effect of Diſappointment, and Repentance. But to 
my Purpoſe. If a Man ſhould be angry at Wickedneſs, 


the greater the Wickedneſs is, the greater muſt be his 
Anger; and ſo long as there is Wickedneſs in the World, 
he muſt never be pleaſed. Which makes his quiet de- 


pendent upon the Humour or Manners of others. There 
paſſes not a Day over our Heads, but he that is choleric, 
ſhall have ſome Cauſe or other of Diſpleaſure, either 


from Men, Accidents, or Buſineſs. He ſhall never ſtir 


out of his Houſe, but he ſhall meet with Criminals of all 


ſorts; prodigal, impudent, covetous, perfidious, conten- 
tious; Children perſecuting their Parents; Parents 
curſing their Children; the Innocent accuſed, the De- 
linquent acquitted, and the Judge practiſing that in his 


Chamber, which he condemns upon the Bench : In fine, 
where-ever there are Men, there are Faults; and upon 
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theſe Terms, Socrates himſelf ſhould never bring the 
ſame Countenance home again that he carried out with 
him, 5 | „ 
Ir Anger were ſufferable in any Caſe, it might be al- 
5 lowed againſt an incorrigible Criminal 
* 7u/tice ic calm under the Hand of * Juſtice : But Pu- 
and temperate. niſhment is not matter of Anger, but 
of Caution. The Law is without Paſ- 
ſion, and ſtrikes Malefactors as we do Serpents and ve- 
nomous Creatures, for fear of greater Miſchief. It is not 
for the Dignity of a Judge, when he comes to pronounce 
the fatal Sentence, to expreſs any Motions of Anger in 
his Looks, Words, or Geſtures: For he condemns the 
Vice, not the Man; and looks upon the Wickedneſs with- 
out Anger, as he does upon the Proſperity of wicked 
Men without Envy. But though he be not angry, 1 
would have him a little moved in Point of Humanity; 
but yet without any Offence either to his Place, or Wiſ-. 
dom. Our Paſhons vary, but Reaſon is equal; and it 
were a great Folly for that which is ſtable, faithful, and 
ſound, to repair for Succour to that which is uncertain, 
falſe, and diſtempered. If the Offender be incurable, 
take him out of the World, that if ke will not be good, 
he may ceaſe to be evil; but this muſt be without An- 
ger too, Does any Man hate an Arm, or a Leg, when 
he cuts it off? or reckon 74a? a Paſſion, which is only a 
miſerable Cure ? We knock mad Dogs on the Head, and 
remove ſcabbed Sheep out of the Fold; and this is not 
Anger (till, but Reaſon; to ſeparate the Sick from the 
Sound, Juſtice cannot be angry; nor is there any need 
of an angry Magiſtrate, for the Puaithment of fooliſh and 
= wicked Men. The Power of Life and Death, mult not 
1 de managed with Paſſion. We give a Horſe the Spur, 
1 that is reſtiff or jaddiſh, and tries to caſt his Rider. But 
this is without Anger too, and only to take down his 
S Stomach, and bring him by Correction to Obedience. 
9  *F1s true, that Correction 1s neceſ- _. 
Correction is fary, + yet within Reaſon and Bounds; 
$ eceſſary, but for it does not hurt but profits us un- 
abithin Bounds. der an Appearance of Harm, III Diſ- 
| | ofitions in the Mind are to be dealt 
ö with as thoſe in the Body; the Phytician ſirſt tries Purg» Bi 
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ing, and Abſtinence; if this will not do, he proceeds to 

Bleeding, nay to diſmembring rather than fail; for there's 
no Operation too ſevere that ends in Health. The pub- 
lic Magiſtrate begins with Perſwaſion, and his Buſineſs is, 
to beget a Deteſtation for Vice, and a Veneration for Vir- 
tue: From thence, if need be, he advances to Admoni- 


tion, and Reproach, and then to Puniſhments; but mo- 
derate and revokable, unleſs the Wickedneſs be incur- 
able, and then the Puniſhment muſt be ſo too. There's 
only this Difference, the Phyſician, when he cannot fave 
his Patient's Life, endeavours to make his Death eaſy; 

but the Magiſtrate aggravates the Death of the Criminal, 
with Infamy and Diſgrace; not as delighting in the Seve- 

rity of it (for no good Man can be ſo barbarous) but for 


Example, and to the End that they that will do no good 
living, may do ſome dead. The end of all Correction, 


is either the Amendment of wicked Men, or to prevent 


the Influence of ill Example: For Men are puniſhed with 


a Reſpect to the Future, not to expiate Offences com- 


mitted, but for fear of worſe to come. Public Offend- 
ers mult be a Terror to others; but ſtill all this while, 


the Power of Life and Death muſt not be managed with 


Paſhon, The Medicine, in the mean time, muſt be ſuit- 


ed to the Diſeaſe: Infamy cures one; Pain another; 


Exile cures a third; Beggary a fourth; but there are ſome 
that are only to be cured by the Gibbet. I would be no 
more angry with a Thief, or a Traitor, than Jam angry 


with myicit when I open a Vein. All Puniſhment is but 


a moral, or civil 3 Ido not do any thing that is 


very ill, but yer 1 tran greſs often. Try me firſt with 
a private Reprehenſion, and then with a public; if that 
will not ſerve, ſce what Baniſhment will do; if not that 


neither, load me with Chains, lay me in Priſon ; but if I 


ſhould prove wicked even for Wickedneſs ſake, and leave 
no hope of reclaiming me, it would be a kind of Mercy 


to deſtroy me. Vice is incorporated with me; and there 
is no Remedy, but tH/fe taking of both away together; 


but ſtill, without Anger. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Anger in general, with the Danger and 


 Effefts Mit. N 


＋ HERE is no ſurer Argument of a great Mind, 
I than not to be tranſported to Anger by any Acci- 
dent. The Clouds, and the Tempeſts are formed be- 
low, but all above is quiet and ſerene: which is the Em- 
blem of a brave Man, that ſupreſſes all Provocations, 
and lives within himſelf, modeſt, venerable, and compoſ- 
ed: Whereas Anger is a turbulent Humour, which at 
firſt daſh caſts off all Shame, without any Regard to Or- 
der, Meaſure, or good Manners; tranſporting a Man in- 
to miſbecoming Violences, with his Tongue, his Hands, 
and every Part of his Body. And whoever conſiders the 
Foulneſs, and the Brutality of this Vice, muſt acknow- 
ledge, that there is no ſuch Monſter in Nature, as one 
Man raging againſt another, and labouring to ſink that, 
which can never be drowned, but with himſelf for Com- 
pany. It renders us incapable, either of Diſcourſe, or 
of other common Duties. It is of all Paſhons the moſt 


powerful: for it makes a Man that 1s in Love, to kill 


his Miſtreſs; the ambitious Man to trample upon his Ho- 
nours, and the covetous to throw away his Fortune. 
There is not any Mortal that lives free from the Danger 
of it; for it makes even the heavy, and the good natur- 
ed to be ſierce and outragious: It invades us like a Pe- 
ſtilence, the luſty as well as the weak; and 'tis not 
either ſtrength of Body, or a good Diet, that can ſecure 
us againſt it; nay, the learnedeſt, and Men otherwiſe of 


exemplary Sobriety, are infeſted wyth it. It is ſo potent 


a Paſſion, that Sy-crates durſt not truſt himſelf with it. 
Sirrah (ſays he to his Man) now would I beat you, if 
avere net angry with you, There is no Age, or Sect of 
Men that *ſcapes it. Other Vices take us one by one; 
but this, like an epidemical Contagion, ſweeps all: 


Boy. 
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Women, and Children; Princes, and Beggars are carri- 
ed away with it in Shoals, and Troops, as one Man. It 
1 was never ſeen, that a whole Nation was in Love with 
one Woman, or unanimouſly bent upon one Vice: But 
here and there, ſome particular Men are tainted with' 
ſome particular Crimes: Whereas in Anger, a ſingle 
Word many times inflames the whole Multitude, and 
Men betake themſelves preſently to Fire, and Sword up- 
on it: the Rabble take upon them to give Laws to their 
Governors; the common Soldiers to their Officers, to 
the Ruin not only of private Families, but of Kingdoms, 
turning their Arms againſt their own Leaders, and chuſ- 
ing their own Generals, There's no public Council; no 
putting of things to the Vote; but in a Rage, the Muti- 
neers divide from the Senate, name their Head, force 
the Nobility in their own Houſes, and put them to Death 
with their own Hands. The Laws of Nations are vio- 


Enemies Weapons. So that th 
more hurtful to us, than the Injury that P 
the one 1s. bounded, but where the other WII . 

Man living knows. There are no greater Staves certain- 
17, than thoſe that ſerve Anger, for they improve their 
Misfortunes.by an Impatience more inſupportable than 
the Calamity that cauſes it. . 
No does it riſe by degrees, as other * Anger blows * 
Paſſions, but flaſhes like Gun-powder, up all in a Ie 

blowing up all in a Moment. Nei- vent. 

. "Y "a | 
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ther does it only preſs to the Mark, but overbears every 
thing in the way to't, Other Vices drive us, but this 
hurries us headlong ; other Paſſions ſtand firm themſelves, 


tho' perhaps we cannot reſiſt them; but this conſumes, 
and deſtroys itſelf: It falls like Thunder, or a Tem- 


peſt, with an irrevokable Violence, that gathers Strength in 
the Paſſage, and then evaporates in the Concluſion. O 


ther Vices are uxreaſonable, but this is unhealthful too; 
other Diſtempers have their Intervals, and Degrecs. but 
in this we are thrown down, as from a Precipicc: There 
is not any thing ſo amazing to others, or ſo deſtructive 
to itſelf; ſo proud, and inſolent if it ſucceeds; or ſo ex- 


travagant, if it be diſappointed. No Repulſe diſcourages 
it, and for want of other Matter te work upon, it falls 


foul upon itſelf; and let the Ground be never fo trivial, 


it is ſufficient for the wildeſt Outrage imaginable, It. 


ſpares neither Age, Sex, nor Quality. Some People would 
be luxurious perchance, but that they are poor; and o- 
thers lazy, if they were not perpetually kept at work.. 
The Simplicity of a Country Life keeps many Men in 1g- 
norance of the Frauds and Impieties of Courts, and 
Camps: But, no Nation, or Condition of Men is exempt. 


from the Impreſſions of Anger, and it is equally danger- 


ous, as well in War, is in Peace. We find that Ele- 
phants will be made familiar; Bulls will ſuffer Children 
do ride upon their Backs, and play with their Horns; 

Bears, and Lions, by good Uhare, will be brought to 
fawn upon their Maſters; how deſperate a Madneſs is it. 
then for Men, after the reclaiming of the fierceſt of Beaſts, 
and the bringing of them to be tractable, and domeſtic, 
do become yet worſe than Beaſts one to another? Alex 


ander had two Friends, Clytus and Ly/imachus; the one 


he expoſed to a Lions e other to himſelf; and he that 
was turned looſe to the Beaſt eſcaped. Why do we not ra- 
ther make the belt of a ſhort Life, and render ourſelves a- 
nuable to all while we live, and defirable when we die? 


LET us bethink ourſelves of our Mortality, and not 


2... fquander away the little “ Time that 
* Anger is Loſs we have upen Animoſities and Feuds, 
of Time, as well as if it were never to be at an end. 
as of Peace. Had we not better enjoy the Pleaſure 


of our own Life, than be {till contriving 
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how to gall and torment another's ? In all our Brawl- 
ings and Contentions, never ſo much as dreaming of our 
Weakneſs. Do we not know that theſe implacable En- 
mities of ours he at the Mercy of a Fever, or any petty 
Accident or diſappoint? Our Fate 1s at Hand, and the 
very hour that we have ſet for another Man's Death, 
may peradventure be prevented by our own, What is 
it that we make all this Buitle for, and fo needlefly dif- 
quiet our Minds? We are offended with our Servants, 
our Maſters, our Princes, our Clients: Tis but a little 
Patience, and we ſhall be all of us equal; ſo that there 
is no nced either of Ambujhes, or of Combats. Our 
Wrath cannot go beyond Death; and Death will moit 
undoubtedly come, whether we be peeviſh or quiet. It 
is time Joſt to take pains to do that, which will iafallibly 
be done without us. But, ſuppoſe that we would only 
have our Enemy baniſhed, diſgraced, or damaged, let his- 
Puniſhment be more or leſs, it is yet too long, either for 
him to be inhumanly tormented, or for us ourſelves to 
be molt barbarouſly pleaſed. with it. It holds in Anger 
as in Mourning, it muit, and will at laſt fall of itſelf; let 
us look to it then betimes,. for when 'tis once come to 
an ill Habit, we ſhall never want matter to feed it; and 

tis much better to overcame our Paſſions, than to be o- 
vercome by them. Some Way or other, either our Pa- 
rents, Children, Servants, Acquaintance, or Strangers 
will be continually vexing us. We are toſſed hither, and. 
thither, by our Affections, like a Feather in a Storm, and 
by freſh Provocations the Madneſs becomes perpetual. 
Miſerable Creatures ! that ever our precious Hours ſhould. 
be ſo ill employed ! How prone and eager are we in our 
Hatred, and how backward in our Love! Were it not. 
much better now to be making of Friendſhips; acify- 
ing of Enemies; doing of good Offices both public and 
private, than to be ſtill meditating of Mifchief, and de- 
ſigning how to wound one Man in his Fame, another in 
his Fortune, a third in his Perſon? the one being ſo ea- 

ily, innocent, and ſafe; and the other ſo difficult, impi- 
ous, and hazardous. Nay, take a Man in Chains, and 
at the Foot of his Oppreſſor; how many are there, who, 
even in this Caſe have maimed themſelves in the heat 
of their Violence upon others? . 
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* {nger may be Tuis untractable Paſſion is much ; 
better kept out more * eaſily kept out, than governed "Fe 
than governed, when it is once admitted; for the 
„ ſtronger will give Laws to the weaker 
and make Reaſon a Slave to the Appetite, It carries us 
headlong, and in the Courſe of our Fury, we have no 
more Command of our Minds, than we have of our Bo- 
dies down a Precipice; when they are once in Motion, 
there's no ſtop till they come to the bottom, Not but 
| that it is poſhble for a Man to be warm in Winter, and 
= not to ſweat in Summer, either by the Benefit of the 
Place, or the Hardineſs of the Body; and in like man- 
ner we may provide againſt Anger. But, certain it is, 
that Virtue and Vice can never agree in the ſame Sub- 
jet; and one may be as well a ſick Man and a ſound at 
the ſame time, as a good Man, and an angry. Beſide, 
if we will needs be quarrelſome, it muſt be either with 
our ſuperior, our equa}, or inferior, To contend with : 
our Superior, is Folly and Madneſs ; with our Equals, it 3 
is doubtful and dangerous; and with our Inferiors, 'tis 8 
baſe. Nor does any Man know but that he that is now 
our Enemy, may come hereafte to be our Friend, over 
and above the Reputation of Clemency, and good Na- 
ture. And what can be more honourable, or comfort- 
able, than to exchange a Feud for a Friendſhip? The 
People of Rom? never had more faithful Allies, than 
tholt that were at firſt the moſt obſtinate Enemies: Nei- 
ther had the Roman Empire ever arrived at that height 
of Power, if Providence had not mingled the Vanquiſhed: 
with the Conquerors. There's an end of the Contelt, 
when one fide deſerts it: So that the paying of Anger 
with Benefits puts a Period to the Controverſy, But hows 
ever, if it be our fortune to tranſgreſs, let not our Anger 
deſcend to the Children, Friends, or Relations, even of 
our bittereſt Enemies. The very Cruelty of Sy/{a was 
heightened by that Inſtance of incapacitating the Iſſue of 
the Proſcribed. It is inhuman to intail the Hatred we 
have for the Father upon his Poſterity. A good and a 
wiſe Man is not to be an Enemy of wicked Men, but a 
Reprover of them; and he ts to look upon all the Drun- 
| kards, the luſtful, the thankleſs, covetous, and ambitious- 
that he meets with, no otherwiſe. than as a Phyſician 
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looks upon his Patients; for he that will be angry with 
any Man, muſt be diſpleaſed with al/ ; which were as 
ridiculous, as to quarrel with a body for {tumbling in the 
Dark ; with one that's deaf, for rot doing as you bid 
him; or with a School-boy for loving his Play berter than 
his Book, Democritus laughed, and Heraclitus wept 
at the Folly and Wickedneſs of the World, but we ne- 
ver read of an angry Philoſopher. . 5 

THis is undoubtedly the moſt de- 
teſtable of Vices, even compared with * Anger the 
the worlt of them. Avarice ſcrapes moſt deteftable 
and gathers together, that which ſome of all Vices. 
body may be the better for : But An- EE 
ger laſhes out, and no Man comes off gratis, An an- 
gry Maſter makes one Servant run away, and another 
hang himſelf; and his Choler cauſes hun a much greater 
loſs than he ſuffered in the Occaſion of it. Tis the 
Cauſe of Mourning to the Father, and of Divorce to the 
Huſband: It makes the Magiſtrate odious, and gives 
the Candidate a Repulſe. And it is worle than Luxury 
too, which only aims at its proper Pleaſure; whereas 
the other is bent upon another body's Pain. The male- 
volent, and the Envious, content themſelves only to . 
another Man miſerable; but 'tis the Buſineſs of Anger to 
tina him ſo: And to wreak the Miſchief itſelf, not ſo 

much deſiring the Hurt of another, as to inflict it. A- 

mong the powerful, it breaks out into open War, and 

into a private one with the common People, but with- 
out Force, or Arms. It engages us in Treacheries, 
perpetual Troubles, and Contentions: It alters the very 
Nature of a Man, and puniſhes itſelf in the Perſecution 
of others. Humanity excites us to Love, this to Ha- 
tred; that to be beneficial to others, this to Hurt them: 
Beſide that, though it proceeds form too high a Conceit 
of ourſelves, it is yet in effect but a narrow, and con- 
temptible Affection, eſpecially when it meets with a Mind 
that is hard, and impenetrable; and returns the Dart 
upon the Head of him that caſts it. | on. 

To take a farther view now of * The miſer- 
the miſerable Conſequences, and able Effect. of 
ſanguinary Effects of this hideous Hager 
Viltemper ; from hence come Slaugh- F 
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ters, and Poiſons, Wars, and Deſolations, the razing, 
and burning of Cities; the unpeopling of Nations, and 
the turning of populous Countries into Defarts; publie 
Maſſacres and Regicides; Princes led in triumph: ſome 
murdered in their Bed-chambers; others ſtabbed in the 
Senate, or cut off, in the Security of their Spectacles, 
and Pleaſures. Some there are that take Anger for a 
princely Quality; as Darius, who in his Expedition a- 
gainſt the Scythiaus, being beſought by a noble Man 
that had three Sons, that he would vouchſafe to accept 
of two of them into his Service, and leave the third ar 
Home for a Comfort to his Father. 7 will do more for 
you than that, ſays Darius, for you ſhall have them all 
| three again: So he ordered them to be ſlain before his 
Face, and left him their Bodies. But Xerxes dealt a 
= little better with Pythius, who had five Sons, and de: 
j | fired only one of them for himfelf, Xerxes bad im 
take his choice, and he named the Eldet, whom he 
immediately commanded to be cut in halves; and one 
half of the Body to be laid on each fide of the way, 
when his Army was to paſs betwixt them : Undoubtedly 
a moſt auſpicious Sacrifice z but he came afterward to 
the End that he deſerved; for he lived to ſee that prodi- 
gious Power ſcattered, and broken; and inſtead of mi- 
tary, and victorious Troops, to be encompaſſed with 
Carcaſes, But theſe, you'll ſay, were only barbarous 
Princes, that knew neither Civility, nor Letters: And 
theſe ſavage Cruelties will be imputed perchance to their 5 
rudeneſs of Manners, and want of Diſcipline, But wat 
will you ſay then of Alexander the Great, that was 
trained up under the Inſtitution of Aritotle himſelf; and 
+ killed Chtus, his Favourite and School-fellow, with his 
5 wy Hand, under his own Roof, and over the Freedom of 
a Cup of Wine? And what was his Crime? He was lotn 
to degenerate from a Macedonian Liberty into a Perſian 
4 _&lavery: that is to ſay, he could not flatter. Lyſima- 
| chus, another of his Friends, he expoſſed to a Lion; 
and this very Ly/imachus after he had ſcaped this Pan- 
ger, was never the more merciful, when he came to 
1 reign, himſelf; for he cut off the Ears and Noſe of his 
Friend Teleſphorus; and when he had disfigured him, 
| that he had no longer the Face of a Man, he threw him 
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but the Fierceneſs of their Outrages 
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into a Dungeon, and there kept him to be ſhewed for a 


Monlter, as a ſtrange Sight. The Place was ſo low, 
that he was fain to creep upon all four, and his Sides 
were galled too with the Straitneſs of it, In this Miſery 
he lay half famiſhed in his own Filth; ſo odious, fo ter- 
rible, and ſo loathſome a Spectacle, that the Hot ror of 
his Condition had even extinguiſhed all Pity for him. 
Nothing abas ever fo unlike a Man as the poor Wretch 
that ſuffered this, ſaving the Tyrant that acted it. 


No & did this mercileſs Hardneſs on- 
ly exerciſe itſelf among Foreigner, Gol Cruelty of 
Sylla. 5 


and Puniſhments, as well as their Vices, 


brake in upon the Romans, C. Marius, that had his 


Statue ſet up every where, and was adored as a God; 
L. Hlla commanded his Bones to be broken, his Eyes 


to be put out, his Hands to be cut off; and, as if every 


Wound had been a ſeveral Death, his Body to be torn. 
to Pieces, and Catiline was the Executioner. A Cruelty, 
that was only fit for Marius to ſuffer; Sylla to command, 
and Catiline to act; but molt diſhonourable and fatal to 


the Commonwealth, to fall indifferently upon the Swords 


Points both of Citizens, and of Enemies. 

IT was a ſevere Inſtance that of 1 
Piſo, * too. A Soldier that had leave. * 4 Barbarous 
10 go abroad with his Comrade, came Severity of Piſo. 
back to the Camp at his time, but | 


without his Companion; Pi. condemns him to die, as 


if he had killed him, and appoints a Centurion to ſee 
the Execution. Jult as the Headſman was ready to do 


his Office the other Soldier appeared, to the great Joy 


of the whole Ficld, and the Centurion bade the Exe- 


cutioner hold his Hand: Hereupon % in a Rage 


mounts the Tribunal, and Sentences all three to Death: 
The one, becauſe he was condemned; the other, becauſe 
it was for his Sake that his Fellow-Soldier was condemn'd ; 


the Centurion, for not obeying the Order of his Superi- 


or. An ingenious Piece of Inhumanity, to contrive how 
to make three Criminals, where effectually there were 


There was a Perſſan King that cauſed the Noſes 
of a whole Nation to be cut off, and they were to thank 


him that he ſpared their Heads. And this perhaps 
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Man muſt expect to be juſtled, daſhed and crowded in a 


to our Wiſh, we preſently fall out either with the Per- 
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would have been the Fate of the Macrobii (if Providence 
had not hindered it) for the Freedom they uſed to 


Cambyſes's Ambaſſadors in not accepting the ſlaviſn terms 


that were offered them. This put Cambyſes into ſuch a 
Rage, that he preſently liſted into Is Service every Man 
that was able to bear Arms; and Without either Provi- 


ſions or Guides, marched immediately through dry and 


barren Deſarts, and where never any Man had paſſed be- 
fore him, to take his Revenge. Before he was a third 


Part of the way, his Proviſions failed him; his Men, at 
firſt, made ſhift with the Buds of Trees, boiled Leather, 
and the like; but ſoon after there was not ſo much as a 


Root, ot a Plant to be gotten, nor a living Creature to 


© ſeen; and then, by Lot, every tenth Man was to 


die, for a Nouriſhment to the reſt, which was till 
worſe than the Famine: But yet this paſſionate King 
went on ſo far, till one part of his Army was leſt, and 


the other devoured, and till he feared that he himſelf : 


might come to be ſerved with the ſame Sauce, So that 
at laſt he ordered a Retreat, wanting no Delicates all this 
while for himſelf; while his Soldiers were taking their 
Chance who ſhould die miſerable, or live worſe. Here 
was an Anger taken up againſt a whole Nation, that 
neither deſerved any ill 

known to him. ER. 


The ordinary Grounds and Occaſion of 


Anger. 


I this wandring State of Life, we meet with many 
1 Occaſions of Trouble, and Diſpleaſure, both great 
and trivial; and not a Day paſſes, but from Men, or 
Things we have ſome Cauſe or other for Offence; as a 


populous City. One Man deceives our Expectation: 
Another delays it; and if every thing does not ſucceed 
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ſon, the Buſineſs, the Place, our Fortune, or ourſelves. 
Some are Men value themſelves upon their Wit, and will 
never forgive any one that pretends to leſſen it: Others 
are inflamed by Wine; and ſome are diſtempered by 
Sickneſs, Wearineſs, Watchings, Love, Care, Oc. 


Some prone to it by Heat of Conſtitution; but moiſt, 


dry, and cold Complexions are more liable to other 
Affections, as Suſpicion, Deſpair, Fear, Jealouſy, Mc. But 
molt of our Quarrels are of our own contriving. One 
while we ſuſpe& upon miſtake; and another while 
we make a greater Matter of Trifles. To ſay the 
Truth, molt of thoſe things that yo 5 us, are ra- 
ther Subjects of Diſguſt, than of Miſchief: There's a 
large Difference betwixt oppoſing a Man's Satisfaction, 
and not aſſiſting it; betwixt '7aking away, and not giving ; 
but we reckon npon denying and deferring, as the ſame 
thing; and interpret another's being for himſelf, as if 
he were againſt+us. Nay, we do many times entertain an 
ill Opinion of Well doing, and a good one of the contrary: 


ö And we hate a Man for doing that very thing which we 


ſhould hate him for on the other fide, if he did not do it. 
We take it ill to be oppoſed when there's a Father per- 
haps, a Brother, or a Friend in the Caſe againſt us; 
when we ſhould rather love a Man for it; and only wiſh 
that he could be honeſtly of our Party. We approve of 
the Fact, and deteſt the Doer of it. It is a baſe thing 
to hate the Perſon whom we cannot but commend ; but 
it is a great deal worſe yet, if we hate him for the very 
thing that deſerves Commendation. The things that we 
defire, if they be ſuch as cannot be given to one, with- 
out being taken away from another, mult needs ſet thoſe 
People together by the Ears that deſire the ſame thing. 
One Man has a delign upon my Miſtreſs; another upon 
mine Inheritance: And that which ſhould make Friends, 
makes Enemies; our being all of a Mind, The general 
Cauſe of Anger, is the Senſe, or Opinion of an 4zjury; 
that is, the Opinion either of an Injury ſimply done, 
or of an Injury done which we have not deſerved. Some 
are naturally given to Anger, others are provoked to't 
by Occaſion; the Anger of Women, and Children, is 
commonly ſharp, but not laſting; Old Men are rather 
querelous, and peeviſn. Hard Labour, Diſeaſes, An- 
xiety of thought, and whatſoever hurts the Body, or 
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the Mind, diſpoſes a Man to be froward, but we muſt 
not add fire to fire. me 


* The Subject * Matter of all our Controverſies, and 


F our Anger is Quarrels, will find them low, and 


not avorth the mean, not worth the Thought of a ge- 
while, nerous Mind; but the greateſt Noiſe of 
| all is about Money. This is it, that ſets 


Fathers and Children together by the Ears; Huſbands 


and Wives; and makes way for Sword and Poiſon: 


This it is that tires our Courts of Juſtice, enrages 


Princes, and lays Cities in the Duſt, to ſeek for Gold 


and Silver in the Ruins of them. This is it that finds 


work for the Judge, to determine which fide is leaſt in 
the wrong; and whoſe is the moſt plauſible Avarice, 
the Plaintiff, or the Defendant's: And what is it that 


we contend for all this while, but thoſe Bables that 
make us cry, when we ſhould laugh? To ſee a rich 


old Cuff, that has no body to leave his Eſtate to, break 


his Heart for a handful of Dirt; and a gouty Uſurer 
that has no other Uſe of his Fingers left him, but to 


count withal; to ſee him, I ſay, in the Extremity of 
his Fit, wrangling for the odd Money in his Intereſt : 


If all that's precious in Nature were gathered into 


one Maſs, it were not worth the Trouble of a ſober 


Mind. It were endleſs to run over all thoſe ridiculous 


Paſſions that are moved about Meats, and Drinks, and 


the matter of our Luxury; Nay, about Words, Looks, 
Actions, ſealouſies, Miſtakes, which are all of them as 


contemptible Fooleries as thoſe very Baubles that Chil- 


dren ſcratch, and cry for. There is nothing great, 


or ſerious in all that which we keep ſuch a Clutter about; 


the Madneſs of it is, that we ſet too great a value upon 


Trifles. One Man flies out upon a Salute, a Letter, a 
Speech, a Queſtion, a Geſture, a Wink, a Look. An 
Action moves one Man; A Word affects another: One 


Man is tender of his Family; another of his Perſon; 


one ſets up for an Orator, another for a Philoſopher : 
This Man will not bear Pride, nor that Man Oppoſition. 


. He that plays the Tyrant at homie, is as gentle as 2 


Lamb abroad. Some take Offence if 2 Man afl: a Favour 


of them, and others if he does not, Every Man has his 


Hs that duly conſiders the ſubject 
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We are moved like Beaſts, at the idle Appearances of 
things; and the fiercer the Creature, the more it is 
ſtartled. The ſight of a red-Cloth- enrages a Bull; a 


ſhadow provokes the Aſp ; nay, ſo unreaſonable are ſome 


Men, that they take moderate Benefits for Injuries; and 
ſquabble about it, with their neareſt Relations: They have 
done this and that for others, they cry ; And they might 


And if it be leſs than we looked for, it may be yet more 


than we deſerve. Of all unquiet Humours, this is the 
worſt, that will never ſuffer any Man to be happy, ſo 
long as he ſees a happier Man than himſelf. I have 


weak ſide; let us learn which that is, and take Care of 
it; for the ſame thing does not work upon all Men alike» 


have dealt better with us if they had pleaſed. Very good! 


known ſome Men ſo weak, as to think themſelves con- 


temned, if a Horſe did but play the Jade with em, 
that is yet obedient to another Rider. A brutal Folly; 
to be offended at a mute Animal; for no Injury can be 
done us without the Concurrence of Reaſon. A Beaſt 
may hurt us, as a Sword, or a Stone, and no otherwiſe. 
May, there are, that will complain of foul Weather, a 
raging Sea, a biting Winter, as if it were expreſly di- 
rected to them; and this they charge upon Providence, 
| Whole Operations are all of them ſo far from being in- 


jurious, that they are benefical to us. 


How vain, and idle are many of /e are angry 
thoſe * things that make us ſtark mad ! for Trifles. 
A reſty Horſe, the overturning of a 


* 


Glaſs, the falling of a Key, the Dragging of a Chair, a 


Jealouſy, a Miſconſtruction. How ſhall that Man en- 


dure the Extremities of Hunger, and Thirſt, that flies 


out into a rage for puiting of a little too much Water in 


his Wine? What haſte is there to lay a Servant by the 
Heels, or break a Leg, or an Arm immediately for't ; as 


if he were not to have the ſame power over him an hour 


— 


after, that he has at that Inſtant? The Anſwer of a 
Servant, a Wife, a Tenant, puts ſome People out of all 


Patience; and yet they can quarrel with the Govern- 


ment for not allowing them the ſame Liberty in Public, 
which they themſelves deny to their own Families. If 
they ſay nothing, tis Contumacy: if they ſpeak, 


or Laugh, tis Inſolence. As if a man had his 
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Ears given him only for Muſick; whereas we mult ſuffer 
all ſorts of Noiſes, good and bad, both of Man and 
Beaſt. How idle is it to (tart at the tinkling of a Bell, or 
the creaking of a Door, when for all this Delicacy, we 


muſt endure Thunder? Neither are our Eyes leſs curi- 


ous and phantaſtical than our Ears. When we are 


abroad, we can bear well enough with foul Ways, naſty 


Streets, noiſome Ditches; but a Spot upon a Diſh at 


home, or an _— Hearth, abſolutely diſtracts us. 
And what's the Reaſon, but that we are patient in the 


one Place, and phantaſtically peeviſh in the other? 
Nothing makes us more intemperate than luxury, that 


ſhrinks at every Stroke, and ſtarts at every Shadow. 
Tis Death to ſome to have another ſit above them, as 


if a Body were ever the more or the leſs honeſt for the 
Cuſhion. But they are only, weak Creatures that think 


themſelves wounded if they be but touched. One of 
the Sybarites, that ſaw a Fellow hard at work a digging, 


deſired him to give over, for it made him weary to ſee 
him: And it was an ordinary Complaint with him, That 
he could take no reſt, becauſe the Roſe-leaves lay double 


Ander him. When we are once weakened with our Plea- 


fares, every thing grows intolerable. And we are an- 

y as well with thoſe things that cannot hurt us, as 
with thoſe that do. We tear a Book, becauſe tis blot- 
ted; and our (o/ ges, becauſe they are not well 


made: Things tha! .cither deſerve our Anger, nor feel 
it: The Taylor perchance did his beſt, or however had 

no Intent to diſpleaſe us: If fo, firſt, Why ſhould we 
be angry at all: Secondly, why ſhould we be angry with 


the Thing for the Man's Sake? Nay, our Anger extends 
even to Dogs, Horſes, and other Beaſts. Fi 
5 * IT was a blaſphemous, and a 
* The blaſphe- ſottiſh Extravagance that of Cajus 
mous Extrava- Ceſar, who challenged Jupiter for 
gance of Caius Making ſuch a Noiſe with his Thunder 
Cxſar. diuhat he could not hear his Mimigues, 

and ſo invented a Machine in Imitation 
of it, to oppoſe Thunder to Thunder; a brutal conceit, 
to imagine, either that he could reach the Almighty, or 
that the Almighty could not reach him. L 

And every jot as Kdiculous, though not ſo impious, 


Chap. VII. Of ANCE R. — 
was that of * Cyrus ; who, in his De- 
* 4 ridiculous ſign upon Babylon, found a River in 
Extravagance his way that put a ſtop to his March: 
of Cyrus. The Current was ſtrong, and carryed 
N away one of the Horſes that belonged 
to his own Chariot: Upon this he ſwore, that ſince it had 
obſtructed 47s Paſſage, it ſhould never hinder any Body's 
elſe; and preſently ſet his whole Army to work upon't, 
which diverted it into a hundred and fourſcore Channels, 
and laid it dry. In this ignoble and unprofitable Employ- 
ment, he loſt his Time, and the Soldiers their Courage, 
and gave his Adverſaries an Opportunity of providing 
themſelves, while he was waging War with a River, in- 


ſtead of an Enemy. „ 


C H AP. VIII. 


Revenge. 


O Provocations to Anger there are twoſorts; there 


is an Injury and there is a Contumely, The 


former in its own Nature is the heavier; the other ſlight 


in itſelf, and only troublſome to a wounded Imagination. 
And yet ſome there are that will bear Blows, and 
Death itſelf, rather than contumelious Words. A Con- 
tamely is an Indignity below the Conſideration of the 


very Law; and not worthy either of a Revenge, or ſo 
much as a Complaint; It is only the Vexation, and In- 
ſir mity of a weak Mind, as well as the Practice of a 


haughty and inſolent Nature, and ſignifies no more to a 
wiſe and ſober Man than an idle Dream, that is no 
ſooner paſt than forgotten, Tis true it implies Con- 


tempt; but what needs any Man care for being.contemp- - 


tible to others, if he be not ſo to hinſelt? For a Child in 


the Arms to ſtrike the Mother, tear her Hair, claw the 


Face of her, and call her Names; That goes for no- 
thing with us, becauſe the Child knows not what he does, - 
Neither are we moved at the Impudence, and Bitterneſs * 
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Chap. vm. 
of a Bufſoon; tho he fall upon his own Maſter, as well as 
the Gueſts: But on the contrary, we encourage and en- 
tertain the Freedom. Are we not mad then to be delight- 
ed and diſpleaſed with the ſame * and to take that as 


an Injury from one Man, which paſſes only for a Ra/lery 


from another? He that is wile, will behave himſelf to- 
ward all Men as we do to our Children : For they are but 
Children too, tho? they have grey Hairs : They are in- 
deed of a larger Size, and their Errors are grown up with 


them; they hve without Rule, they covet without Choice, 


they are timorous and unſteady ; and if at any time they 
happen to be quiet, tis more out of Fear, than Reaſon. Tis 
a wretched Condition to ſtand in awe of every Body's 
Tongue; and whoſoever is vext at a Reproach, would: 
be proud if he were commended, We ſhould look upon 


Contumelies, Slanders, and ill Words, only as the (la- 


mour of Enemies, or Arrows ſhet at a Diſtance, that: 


make a Clattering upon our Arms, but do no Execution. 


A Man makes himſelf leſs than his Adverſary, by fancy- 
ing that he is contemned. Things are only ill, that are 


ill taken; and 'tis not for a Man of Worth to think him 


ſelf better or worſe for the Opinion of others. He that. 
thinks himſelf injured, let him fay, Either I have deſer- 


wed this, or I have mat. If 1 have, lit a Judgment: If 


F have not, 'tis an Injuftice ; and the Doer of it has more 
Reaſon to be aſhamed than the Suſferers. Nature has 
aſſigned every Man his Poſt, which he is bound in Ho- 


nour to maintain, let him be never ſo much 2 Di- 


oge net was diſputing of Hunger, and an inſolent young! 
Fellow, to try if he could put him beſide his Philoſophy, 
ſpit in his Face: Joung Man, ſays. Diogenes, this dees 
ol make me angry yetg but 1 am in fome doubt auhether 
T /hould be ſo or u, Some are ſo impatient, 3 
cannot bear a Contumely, even from a Woman; whoſe 
very Beauty, Greatneſs, and-Ornaments, are all of them 
little enough to vmdicate her from many Indecencies, 

without much Modeſty, and Diſcretion. Nay, they-will- 
lay it to Heart even from the meaneſt of Servants. How 
wretched is that Man whoſe Peace lies at the Mercy of 
the People? A Phyſician is not angry at the Intempe-- 
rance of a mad Patient; nor does he take it ill to be rail- 
ed at by a Man in a Fever: Juſt ſo ſhould a wiſe Man 
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treat all Mankind, as a Phyſician does his Patient: and 
looking upon them only as ſick, and extravagant; let 
their Words and Actions, whether good, or bad, go e- 


qually for nothing; attending ſtil] his Duty, even in the 


coarſeſt Offices that may conduce to their Recovery. Men 
that are proud, froward, and powerful, he values their 
Scorn as little as their Quality, and looks upon them no 
otherwiſe, than as People in the Acceſs of a Fever, If 


a Beggar wor//#þs him, or if he takes 20 Notice of him, 
*tis all one to him; and with a rich Man he makes it the 


ſame Caſe. Their Honours, and their Injuries, he ac- 
counts much alike ; without rejoicing at the one, or griev- 
ing at the other. Os Oy. 

ix theſe Caſes, the Rule is to par- * Pardon all, 


don all * Offences, where there is any where there is 


Sign of Repentance, or Hope of A- either Sign of 
mendment. It does not hold in Inju- MFepentance, or 
Ties, as in Benefits, the Requiting of Hope Mumend- 
the one with the other: For it is a ment, 
Shame to overcome in the one, and in | 


the other to be overcome. It is the part of a great Mind 


to deſpiſe Injuries; and it is one kind of Revenge, to ne- 
glect a Man as not worth it: For it makes the firſt Ag- 


greſſor too conſiderable. Our Philoſophy methinks might 


carry us up to the Bravery of a generous Maſtiff, that 


can hear the Barking of a thouſand Curs, without taking 
any notice of them. He that receives an Injury from his 
Superior, it is not enough for him to bear it with Pati- 
_ ence, and without any thought of Revenge; but he muſt 


recelve it with a cheerful Countenance, and look as if he. 


did not underitand it too; for if he appear too ſenſible, 


be ſhall be ſure to have more on't. Ti a damu'd Hu- 


mour in great Men, that whom they wrong they'll hate. 
It was well anſwered of an old Courtier; that was aſk-- 


ed, how he kept ſo long in Favour? Why, ſays he, by 


receiving Injuries, and crying your humble Servant for 
them. Some Men take it for an Argument of Greatneſs, . 
ta have Revenge in their Power; but ſo far is he that is 
under the Dominien of Anger, from being great, that he 
is not ſo much as free. Not but that Anger is a kind of 
Pleaſure to ſome in the Act of Revenge: But the very. 


Mord is inhuman, though it may paſs for boneft. Virtue, 
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in ſhort, is impenetrable, and Revenge is only the Confeſ. 


fron of an Infirmity. 


Ir is a fantaſtical Humour, that the 

TT he fame Gon- ume + Jelt in privite, ſhould wake us: 
merry, _ yet 3 us in public; 
nay, we will not allow the Liberty that 
Fin : 3 278') we take, Some 2 
. pleaſant, others bitter: A Conceit up- 
on a 1 ye, a Hunxch-back, or any perſonal Defect, 
paſſes for a Reproach. And why may we not as well: 


ceit makes Us 
merry in pri- 


hear it, as ſee it? Nay, if a Man imitates our Gate, 


Speech, or any natural Imperfection, it puts us out of alt 
Patience, as if the Counterfeit were more grievous, than 
the doing of the thing itſelf. Some cannot endure to hear 


of their Age, nor others of their Poverty; and they 


make the thing the more taken notice of, the more they: 
deſire to hide it. Some bitter Jeſt (for the purpoſe) was- 
broken upon you at the Table; keep better Company 
then. lu the Freedom of Cups a ſober Man will hard- 
ly contain himſelf within Bounds. It ſticks with us ex- 


tremely ſometimes, that the Porter will not let us in to 


his great Maſter. Will any but a Madman quarrel with 


a2 Cur for barking, when he may pacify him with a Cruſt? 


What have we to do but to keep farther off, and laugh 


at him? Fidus Cornelius (a tall, flim Fellow) fell down- 


right a crying in the Senate-houſe, at Corbulo's ſaying, 


that he looked like an Eſtriche. He was a Man that made 


nothing of a Laſh upon his Life, and Manners; but it 


was worſe than Death to him, a Reflexion upon his Per- 


ſon. No Man was ever ridiculous to others, that laught. 
at himſelf firſt; it prevents Miſchief, and tis a ſpiteful: 
Diſappointment of thoſe that take pleaſure in ſuch Abuſes, 
Vatinins (a Man that was made up of Scorn, and Hatred, 
ſeurrilous, and impudent to the higheſt Degree, but moſt 
abuſively witty, and with all this he was diſeaſed and 
deformed to Extremity) his way was always to begin to- 
make ſport with himfelf, and ſo he prevented the Moc- 
kery of other People. There are none more abuſive to 
others, than they that lie moſt open to it themſelves ;- 
but the Humour goes round, and he that laughs at me 
to-day, will have ſome. body to laugh at him to-morrow, 
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and revenge my Quarrel. But however there are ſome 
Liberues that will never go down with ſome Men. 
ASI4TIGCUSVALERIUS (one of Caligula's 
particular Friends, and a Man of Stomach, that would 
not eaſily * digeſt an Affront) Caligula e 
told him in public what kind of Bed- * Some Jefts 
fellow his Wife was. Good God! that will never be 
ever any Man ſhould hear this, or a forgiven. a 
Prince ſpeak it, eſpecially to a Man of 5 
conſular Authority, a Friend, and a Huſband; and in 
ſuch a Manner too, as at once to own his Diſguſt, and 
his Adultery. The Tribune Chereas had a weak broken 
Voice, like an Hermaphrodite; when he came to Cali- 


gula for the Word, he would give him ſometimes Venus, 
otherwhiles Priapus; as a Slur upon him both ways. 


Valerius was afterwards the principal Inſtrument in the 
Conſpiracy againſt him; 4 Chereas, to convince him 
of his Manhood, at one Blow cieit him down the Chine 
with his Sword, No Man was ſo forward as Caligula to 


real a Jeſt, and no Man more unwilling to bear it. 
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Cantions againſt Anger in the matter of 


Education, Converſe, and other general 
Means of preventing it, both in our- 
ſelves and others. 


1 


A L that we have to ſay in particular upon this Sub- 
os lies under theſe two Heads; Firſt, that we do 
not fall into Anger; and ſecondly, that we do not tranſ+ 

greſs in't. As in the Caſe of our Bodies, we have ſome 
Medicines to preſerve us when we are well, and others 
to recover us when we are ſick; ſoit is one thing not to 
admit it, and another thing to overcome it. We are, 
in the firſt place, to avoid all Provocations, and the be- 
ginnings of Anger: for if we be once down, 'tis a hard 
Talk to get up again: When our Paſſion has got the bet- 


that we are not aware of. : 
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ter of our Reaſon, and the Enemy is received into the 
Gate, we cannot expect that the Conqueror ſhould take 


Conditions from the Priſoner. And in truth, our Reaſon, 


when it is thus maſtered, turns effectually into Paſſion. 


A careful Education is a great Matter, for our Minds are 


caſtly formed in our Youth, but 'tis a harder Buſineſs to 
cure ill Habits: Beſide that, we are inflamed by Climate, 
Conſtitution, Company, and a thoufand other Accidents, 

THE Choice of a good Nurſe, and a well-natured Tu- 
tor, goes a great way; for the Sweetneſs both of the 


Blood, and of the Manners will paſs into the Child. 


There is nothing breeds Anger more than a ſoft and ef- 


feminate Education; and *tis very ſeldom feen, that ei- 
ther the Mother's or the School-maſter's Darling ever 


comes to good. But, my young Maſter, when he comes 


into the World, behaves himfelf like a choleric Cox - 
comb; for Flattery, and a great Fortune nouriſh Touchi- 
neſs. But it is a nice Point, fo to check the Seeds of 
Anger in a Child; as not to take off his Edge and quench 
his Spirits, whereof a principal Care muſt be taken, be- 
twixt Licence and Severity, that he be neither tòo much 
emboldened, nor depreſſed- Commendation gives him 


Courage and Confidence; but then the Danger is, of 


Blowing him up into Infolence, and Wrath: So that when 
to uſe the Bit, and when the Spur, is the main * 
"al 


Never put him to a Neceſſity of begging any thing ba 


ly; or, if he does, let him go without it. Enure him to 


a Familiarity, where he has any Emulation: And in all 
his Exerciſes, let him underſtand, that tis generous to 


overcome his Competitor, but not to hurt him. Allow 


him to be pleaſed when he does well, but not tranſport- 
ed; for that will puff him up into too high a Conceit of 


himſelf. Give him nothing that he cries for, till the 
dogged Fit is over, but then let him have it when he is 


quiet; to ſhew him that there is nothing to be gotten by 
being peeviſh., Chide him for whatever he does amiſs, 


and make him betimes acquainted with the Fortune that 


he was born to. Let his Diet be cleanly, but ſparing ; and 


cloathe him like the reſt of his Fellows: For by placing 
him upon that Equality at firſt, he will be the leſs proud 
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afterward: And conſequently the leſs waſpiſh and quar- 
rellome. -—- 7 . 
Ix the next place, let us have a care of Temptations 
that we cannot reſiſt, and Provocations that we cannot 
bear: and eſpecially of ſoure, and exceptious Company: EN 
For a croſs Humour is contagious : Nor is it all, that a 
Man ſhall be the better for the Example of a quiet Con- 
verſation; but an angry Diſpoſition is troubleſome, be - 
cauſe it has nothing elſe to work upon. We ſhould there · 
fore chuſe a ſincere, eaſy, and temperate Companion, 
that will neither provoke Anger, nor return it; nor give 
a Man any 088 of 1 his Diſtempers. Nor 
is it enough to be gentle, ſubmiſs, and human, without 
Integrity, and plain Dealing: For Flattery is as offenſive 
on the other ſide, Some Men would take a Curſe from 
you better than a Compliment. Cælius, a paſſionate O 
rator had a Friend of ſingular Patience, that ſupped with 
him; who had no way to avoid a Quarrel, but by ſaying 
men to all that Cælius ſaid. Celivs, taking this ill; 
Say fomething againſt me, ſays he, that you and 1 may 
be two; and he was angry with him becauſe he would 
not; but the Diſpute fell, as it needs muſt, for want of 
CC „ 5 "MN 
HE that is naturally addicted to Anger, let him uſe a 8 
moderate Diet, and abſtain from Wine, for it is but ad. 
ding Fire to Fire. Gentle Exerciſes, Recreations, and 
Sports, temper and ſweeten the Mind. Let him have a 
care alſo of long and obſtinate Diſputes, for it is eaſier 
not to begin them, than to put an End to them. Severe 
Studies are not good for him ncither: as Law, Mathe- 
matics; too much Intention preys upon the Spirits, and 
makes him eager. But Poetry, Hiftory, and thoſe light- 
er Entertainments may ſerve him for Diverſion aud Re- 
lief. He that would be quiet, muſt not venture at things 
out of his Reach, or beyond his Strength; for he ſhall 
either ſtagger under the Burden, or diſcharge it upon 
the next Man he meets; which is the ſame Cale in civil 
and domeſtic Affairs. Buſineſs that is ready and practi- 
cable, goes off with Eaſe; but when 'tis too heavy for 
the Bearer, they fall both together. Whatſoever we de- 
. gn, we ſhould firſt take a Meaſure of ourſelves, and 
Sompare our Force with the Undertaking ; for it vexes a 
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Man not to go through with his Work: a Repulſe in- 
flames a generous Nature, as it makes one that is phleg- 
matic, ſad, I have known ſome that have adviſed look- 
ing into a Glaſs when a Man is in the Fit, and the very 
Spectacle of his own Deformity has cured him. Many 
that are troubleſome in their Drink, and know their own 
Infirmity, give their Servants order before-hand, to take 
them away by force, for fear of Miſchief, and not to o- 
bey their Maſters themſelves when they are hot- headed. 
If the thing were. duly conſidered, we ſhould need no o© MR 
ther Cure than the bare Conſideration of it. We are not 
angry at Madmen, Children, and Fools, becauſe they do 
not know what they do: and why ſhould not Impru- 
| dence have an equal Privilege in other Caſes ! If a Horſe 
kick, or a Dog bite, ſha]l a Man kick or bite again? The 
one tis true, is wholly void of Reaſon, but it is alſo an 
_ equivalent, Darkneſs of Mind, that poſſeſſes the other. 
So long as we are among Men, let us cheriſh Humanity; 
and ſq live, that no Man may be either in Fear, or in 
Danger of us. Loſſes, Injuries, Reproaches, Calumnies, 
they are but ſhort Inconveniencies, and we ſhould bear 
them with Reſolution. Beſide that, ſome People are a- 
bove our Anger, others below it. To contend with our 
Superiors were a Folly, and with our Inferiors an Indig- 
nity. = 
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- 3 WRIV2 8 | . Tarks Is hardly a more effectual 
* Patience ſaſ: Remedy againſt Anger than“ Patience, 
tens Wrath, and Conſideration, Let but the firſt 
e PFervour abate, and that Miſt which 
darkens the Mind, will be either leſſened or diſpelled; 
a Day, nay, an Hour does much in the moſt violent Caſ- 
es, and perchance totally ſuppreſſes it: Time diſcovers 
the truth of things, and turns that into Judgment which 
at firſt, was Anger. Plate was about to ſtrike his Ser- 
vant, and while his Hand was in the Air, he checked 
himſelf, but till held it in that manacing Poſture. A 
Friend of his took notice of it, and aſked him what he 
mean'd: I am now, ſays Plato, puniſhing of an angry 
Man : So that he had left his Servant to chaſtiſe him- 
ſelf. Another time, his Servant having committed a 
great Fault: Speu/ippur, ſays he, Do you beat that Fel. 
bow, for I am angry : So that he forbore ſtriking him 
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for the very Reaſon that would have made another 
Man have done it. I am angry, ſays he, and ſhall go far- 
ther than becomes me. Mis it fit that a Servant ſhould 


with a Revenge, when Plato durſt not truſt himſelf ? 
Let us do our beſt to overcome it; but let us however 
too far. If it comes once to ſhew itſelf in the Eye, 


or Countenance, it has got the better of us. Nay, we 
ſhould ſo oppoſe it, as to put on the very contrary 


Diſpoſitions: Calm Looks, ſoft and ſlow Speech; an 
eaſy and a deliberate March, and by little and-little 
we may poſſibly bring our Thoughts into a ſober Con- 


formity with our Actions. When Socrates was 66 4 


he would take himſelf in't, and ſpeak lou, in Oppoſi- 
tion to the Motions of his Diſpleaſure. His Friends 


would take notice of it; and it was not to his Diſad- 


vantage neither, but rather to his Credit, that fo many 
ſhould kow that he was angry, and no body fee/ it; 
which could never have been, if he had not given his 


Friends the ſame Liberty of Admonition which he him- 
ſelf took. And this Courſe ſhould we take: we ſhould 
deſire our Friends. not to flatter us in our Follies, but 


to treat us with all Liberties of Reprehenſion, even when 


we are leaſt willing to hear it, againſt ſo powerful, 
and ſo infinuating an Evil; we ſhould call for help, 
while we have our Eyes in our Head, and are yet Ma- 
ſters of ourſelves, Moderation is profitable for Subjects, 
but more for Princes; who have the means of execut- 


ing all that their Anger prompts them to. When that 


Power comes once to be exerciſed to a common Miſ- 


chief, it can never long continue, a common Fear join- 


ing in one Cauſe all their divided Complaints. In a Word 


now, how we may prevent, moderate, or maſter. this 


impotent Paſſion in others. 8 5 
IT is not enough to be ſound our- Several ways 


ſelves, unleſs ® we endeavour to make of diverting 


others ſo, wherein we muſt accommo- Anger. 
date the Remedy to the Temper of the ; 
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be in his Power, chat is er his own Maſter. Why 
ſhould any one venture mow to truſt an angry Man 


Either he muſt govern that, or that will undo him. 


keep it cloſe, without giving it any Vent. An angry 
Man, if he gives himſelf Liberty at all times, will go 
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led at it myſelf, as you can 
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* Theſe Injuries 


Patient. Some are to be dealt wih by Artifice, and Ad- 


dreſs; as for Example, Why will you gratify your Ene- 
mies, to ſhew yourſelf 1 ieh concerned? *'Tis not 
worth your Anger ; lis h ts { am as much troub- 
ez but you. had better fay 
to be even with them. An- 


nothing, and take your time 


ger in ſome People 1s to be openly oppoſed; in others, 

there mult be a little yielding, according to the Diſpo- 
 fition of the Perſon. Some are won by Intreaties, others 
are gained by meer Shame and Conviction ; and ſome by 


Delay; a dull way of eure for a violent Diſtemper : But 
this muſt be the laſt Experiment. Other Affections may 


be better dealt with at Leiſure : For. they proceed gra- 


dually ; but this commences, and perfects itſelf in the 


ſame Moment. It does not, like other Paſſions, ſollicite, 
and miſ-· lead us, but it runs away with us by Force; and 
hurries us on with an irreſiſtible Temerity, as well to 
our own, as to another's Ruin: Not only flying in the 
Face of him that provokes us, but like a Torrent, bear- 

There's no encountering the 


ing down all before it. 
firſt Heat and Fury of it; for it is deaf and mad. The 


beſt way is (in the beginning) to give it Time, and Reſt, 


and let it ſpend itſelf: while the Paſſion is too hot to 


handle, we may deceive it: but however, let all Inſtru- 


ments of Revenge be put out of the way. It is not a- 
miſs ſometimes to pretend to be angry too; and join 
with him, not only in the Opinion of the Injury, but in 


the ſeeming Contrivance of a Revenge, But this muit be 
a a Perſon then that has ſome Authority over him, This is 
à way to get Time, and by adviſing upon ſome greater 


Puniſhment, to delay the preſent : If the Pailion be out- 


ragious, try what Shame or Fear can do. If weak, 
it is no hard Matter to. amuſe it by ſtrange Stories, 


grateful News, or pleaſant Diſcourſes, Deceit in this 


Caſe, is Friendſhip ; for Men mult be cozened to be 


Tur Injuries that preſs hardeſt up- 


not deſerved, or not expected, or at 
leaſt not in fo high a Degree, This 
ariſes from the Love of ourſelves: For 


go neareſt us, 
that wwe have 
neither deſerv- 


on us, are thoſe which * either we have 
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every Man takes upon him like a Prince ed, nor expedt- 
in this Caſe, to practiſe all Liberties, ed, 


and to allow none. Which proceeds ' 
either from Ignoran e or Infolence. What News is it 


for People to do ill things ? For an Enemy to hurt; nay, 


for a Friend, or a Servant to tranſpreſs, and to prove 


treacherous, ungrateful, covetous, impious ? What we 
find in one Man, we may in another, and there is no 
more Security in Fortupe, than in Men, Our Joys are 
mingled with Fear, and a Tempeſt may ariſe out of a 


Calm; but a. ſkilful Pilot is always provided fort 


CHAP. x. 
Apai nſt raſh Judgment. 


TT is good for every Man to fortify | hin on his 


weak ſide; and if he loves his Peace, he muſt not 


be inquiſitive, and hearken to Tale-bearers; for the Man 


that is over-curious to hear and ſee every thing, multi- 
plies Troubles to himſelf; for a Man does not feel, what 

e does not know. He that is liſtening after private Diſ- 
courſe, and what People ſay of him, ſhall never be at 
Peace. How many things that are innocent in themſelves, 
are made injurious yet, by Aiſconſtruction? Wherefore 
ſome things we are to. pauſe upon, others to laugh at, 
and others again to ;rdon, Or if we cannot avoid the 
Senie of Indipnities, let us however ſhun the open Pro- 
feſſſon of it; which may cafily be done, as appears by 
many Examples of thoſe that have ſuppreſſed their An- 
ger, ur der the Awe of a greater Fear. It is a good Cau- 
tion or to believe any thing till we are very certain of 
it; for many probable things prove falſe, and a ſhort 
time wil make Evidence of the undoubted Truth. We 
are prone to beſieve many things which we are unwilling 
to hear; and jo we conclude, and take up a Prejudice 


fare ye en Cct; | * | . 
 betore we can judge. Never condemn a Friend unheard; 


or wehourt jeiing him know his Accuſer, or his Crime. 
113 a common thing to ſay, Do not you tell that you 
* 2 5 : 
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had it from me; fer if you do, Dll deny it, and never tell 

you any thing again, By which means, Friends are ſet 

together by the Ears, and the Informer flips his Neck 

out of the Collar. Admit no Stories upon theſe terms; 

for it is an unjuſt thing to believe in eas and to be 
e 


angry openly. He that delive.s himſelf up to gueſs and 
. conjecture, runs a great Hazard; for there can be no 
Suſpicion without. ſome probable Grounds ; ſo that with- 
out much Candour, and Simplicity, and making the beſt 
of every thing, there's no living in Society with Man- 
kind, Some things that offend us we have by Report; 
others we ſee, or hear. In the firſt Cafe, let us not be 
too credulous : Some People frame Stories that they 
may deceive us; others only tell what they hear, and 
are deceived themſelves. Some make it their Sport to 
do ill Offices; others do them, only to pick a Thank: 
'There are {ome that would part the deareſt Friends in 
the World; others love to do Miſchief, and ſtand aloof 
off, to ſee what comes on't. If it be a ſmall matter, I 
would have Witneſſes; but if it be a greater, I would 
have it upon Oath, and allow time to the Accuſed, and 
Council too, and hear it over and over again. 
335 Ix thoſe Caſes where we ourſelves 
* Make the beſt are Witneſſes, we ſhould * take into 
of every thing. Conſideration all the Circumſtances, If 
aà24uCCfild, twas Ignorance: If a Woman, 
a Miſtake: If done by Cs, a Neceſſity : If a Man 
be injured, tis but Quid pro quo. If a Fudge, he knows 
what he does: If a Prince, I muſt ſubmit; either, if 
guilty, to Juſtice, or if innocent, to Fortune: If a Brute, 
I make myſelf one by imitating it: If a Calamity, or 
Diſeaſe, my beſt Relief is Patience: If Providence, tis 
both impious and vain to be angry at it: If a good Man, 
I'll make the be/? on't: If a bad, I'll never wonder at 
it. Nor is it only by Tales, and Stories, that we are in- 
flamed, but Suſpiciont, Countenances ; nay, a Look, or 
a Smile is enough to blow us up. In theſe Caſes let us 
ſuſpend our Diſpleaſure, and plead the Cauſe of the .{6- 
ſent. Perhaps he is innocent; or if not, I have time to 
conſider ont, and may take my Revenge at Leiſure : but 
when it is once executed, tis not to be recalled, A jea- 
lous Head is apt to take that to himſelf which was never 
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meant him. Let us therefore truſt to nothing but what 
we ſee; and chide ourſelves where we are over-credu- 

' tous. By this Courſe, we ſhall not be ſo eaſily impoſed 
upon ; nor put to trouble ourſelves about things not worth 

the while; as the Loitering of a Servant upon an Errand, 
the tumbling. of a Bed; or the ſpilling of a Glaſs of 
Drink. *Tis a Madneſs to be diſordered at theſe Fool 

eries; we conſider the Thing done, and not the Doer 

of it. It may be he did it unwillingly, or by Chance, It 
avas a Trick put upon him, or he was forced to't, He did 
it for Reward perhaps, not Hatred ; nor of his own ac 
cord, but he was egged on to't, Nay, ſome Regard muſt 
Be had to the Age of the Perſon, or to Fortune; and 
we mult confult Humanity, and Candour in the Caſe. 
One does me a great Miſchief,. at unawares; another 
does me a very /mall one by Deſign; or peradventure 

none at all; but intended me one. The latter was more 
in Fault, but I'll be angry with neither. We muſt di- 
{tinguiſh- betwixt what a Man cannoi do, and what he 
auill not. Ti true, he has once offended me; but, how- 
eften has he pleaſed me? He has offended me often, and. 
in other kinds, and why ſhould not I bear it as well 
now as I have done? ts he my Friend? Why then it 

evas againſt his Will, Is he my Enemy? *Tis no more 
than ? looked: for. Let us give way to wiſe Men, and 
not ſquabble with Fools: and ſay thus to ourſelves, Ie 
have all of us our Errors; no Man is ſo circumſpect, ſo 
confiderate, or ſd fearful of offending, but he has much 


to anſwer for. A generous Priſoner cannot immediate- - 


Iy comply with all the ſordid and laborious Offices of a 
Slave. A Footman that is not breathed, cannot keep 


Pace with his Maſter's Hotſe. He that is over watched 


may be allowed to be drowſy, All theſe things are to 
be weighed, before we give any Ear to the firſt Impulſe. 
If it be my Duty to love my Country, I muſt be kind al- 
ſo to all my Country-men: If a Veneration be due to 
the Whole, ſo is a Piety alſo to the Parts: And it is the 
common Intereſt to preſerve them, We are all Mem- 
bers of one Body, and it is as natural to help one ano- 
ther, as for the Hands to help the Feet, or the Eyes the- 
Hands. Without the Love, and Care of the Parts, the 
Whole can ne ver be preſerved; and we mult ſpare one an- 
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other, becauſe we are born for Society, which cannot be 
maintained without a Regard to Particulars. Let this 
be a Rule to us never to deny 4 Pardon that does no hurt 
either to the Giver or Receives. That may be well e- 
nough in one, which is ill in another; and therefore we 
are not to condemn any thing that is common to a Nati- 
on: for Cuſtom defends it. But much more pardonable 
are thoſe things which are common to Mankind, \ 
Ir is a kind of ſpiteful Comfort, that 

* N hoever does * whoever does me an Injury, may re- 
an Injury, is ceive one; and that there is a Power 
liable to fuer over him that is above me. A Man 
ene. ſhould ſtand as firm againſt all Indigni- 
Ih. ties, as a Rock does againſt the Waves. 
As it is ſome ßatisfaction to a Man in a mean Condition, 
that there is no Security in a more proſperous; and as 
the Loſs of a Son in a Corner is born with more Pati- 
ence, upon the Sight of a Funeral carried out of a Pa- 
lace; ſo are Injuries, and Contempts, the more tolerable 
from a meaner Perſon ; when we conſider, that the great- 
eſt Men and Fortunes are not exempt. The viſeſt alſo 
of Mortals have their Failings, and no Man living is 
without the ſame Excuſe. The Difference is, that we 

do not all of us tranſgreſs the ſame way: but we are o- 
bliged in N to bear with one anather. We ſhould,. 
every one of us, bethink ourſelves how remiſs we have 
been in our Duties; how immodeſt in our Diſcourſes ; 
how intemperate in our Cups: and why not as well how 
extravagant we have been in our Paſhons. Let us clear, 
ourſelves of this Evil, purge our Minds, and utterly root 
out all thoſe Vices, which, upon leaving the leaſt Sting, 
will grow again, and recover. We muſt think of every 
. thing, expect every thing, that we may not be ſurprized. 
It is a Shame, ſays Fabius, for a Commander to excult 
| himſelf by ſaying, I was not aware of it. 5 


Chap. XI. of ANGER. FOR 


Take nothing ill from another Man, 11 


you have: made it your own Caſe, 


TFT is not prudent to deny a Pardon to.any Man with» 
out firſt examining, if we do not ſtand in need of ir 

ourſelves; for it may be our Lot to aſk it, even at his 
Feet, to whom we refuſe it. But we. are willing enough 

to do, what we are very unwilling to /ufer, It is un- 
reaſonable to charge public Vices upon particular Per- 
ſons: For we are all of us wicked, and that which we 

blame in others, we find in ourſelves. Tis not a Pale-- 
neſs in one, or a Leanneſs in another; but a peſtilence 

that has laid hold upon all. Tis a wicked World, and 
Ve make part of it; and the Way to be quiet, is to bear 
ane with another. Such 4. Man, we cry, has done me 4 
ſhrewd turn,. and never did bim any hurt. Well, but 
it may be, I have miſchieved other People, or at leaſt I 
may live to do as much to him, as that comes to. Such 
a one has ſpoken ill things fie; but if I firſt ſpeak ill of 
him, as I doof many others, this. is not an Injury, but a 
Repayment, What if he did over - ſhoot himſelf? He 
was loth to loſe his Conceit perhaps, but there was no 
Malice in it; and if he had not done me a Miſchief, he 
muſt have done himſelf one; How many good Offices 
are there that look like Injuries? Nay, how many have 
; bern roganetied, and good Friends, after a profeſſed Ha- 
tred? | . | 

BE TOR we lay any thing to heart, let us aſſc ourſelyes 
if we have not done the * ſame thing 1 

to others. But where ſhall we find an * Let mo Man 
equal Judge? He that loves another 
Man's Wife (only perhaps becauſe ſhe fer, avithout 
is another's) will not ſuffer his own to. making it bir 
be ſo much as looked upon. No Man own Ca. 
o fierce againſt Calumny, as an Evil- 
| ſpeaker; none ſo ſtrict Exacters of Modeſty in a Servant, 


condemn | ans - 
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as thoſe that are moſt prodigal of their own, We car- 
ry our Neighbour's Crimes in ſight, and we throw our 
own over our Shoulders. The Intemperance of a bad 
Son is chaſtiſed by a worſe Father; and the Luxury that 
we puniſh in others, we allow to ourſelves. The Ty- 
rant exclaims againſt Homicide; and Sacrilege againſt 
Theft, We are angry with the Perſons, but not with 
the Faults. 5 | EX 


Sous things there are that cannot 
* Some things hurt us, and *dthers will not: as good 
cannot hurt us, Magiſtrates, Parents, Tutors, Judges; 
and others will whoſe Reproof or Correction we are to 
wot. take, as we do Abſtinence, Bleeding, 
8 aaäläEza nd other uneaſy things, which we are 
the better for. In which Cafes, we are not fo much to 
reckon upon what we ſuffer, as upon what we have done. 


I tate it ill, ſays one; and I have done nothing, ſays an- 1 


- Other: when at the ſame time we make it worſe, by ad- 
ding Arrogance, and Contumacy to our firſt Error. We 
ery out preſently, What Law have we tranſgrefſed? As 
if the Letter of the Law were the Sum of our Duty, and. 
that Piety, Humanity, Liberality, Juſtice and Faith were 
things beſide our Buſineſs, No, no, the Rule of human. 
Duty is of a greater Latitude; and we have many Obh-- 
gations upon us, that are not to be found in the Statute- 
Books, And yet we fall ſhort of the Exactneſs, even of 
that egal [nnocency, We have intended one thing, and 
done another; wherein only the want of Succeſs has kept 
us from being Criminals. This very thing, methinks, 
ſhould make us more favourable to Delinquents, and to 
forgive not only ourſelves, but the Gods too; of whom 
we ſeem to have harder Thoughts, in taking that to. be 
a particular Evil directed to us, that befals us only by the 
common Law of Mortality. In fine, no Man living can 
abſolve himſelf to his Conſcienee, though to the World. 
perhaps he may. Tis true that we are alſo condemned 
to Pains and Diſeaſes, and to Death too, which is no 
more than the quitting of the Soul's Houſe, But, Why 
ſhould any Man en A. of Bondage, that whereſoever 
he looks has his Way open to Liberty? That Preci- 
Pice, that Sea, that River, that Well, there's Freedom 
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in the bottom of it. * It hangs ap 


every crooked Bough; and not only a * 4 ftoical | 


Man's Throat, or his Heart, but Error. 

eFery Vein in his Body opens a Paſſage 

Li AT gn. OD Se. 3 
To conclude, Where my proper Virtue fails me, I 

will have recourſe to Examples, and ſay to myſelf, Am 


1 greater than Philip or Auguſius, who both of them 
put up greater Reproaches? Many have pardoned. their 
Enemies, and ſhall not I forgive a Neglect, a little Free- 


dom of the Tongue ? Nay the Patience but of a ſecond 
Thought does the Buſineſs ; for, though the firſt Shock 


be violent, take it in Parts, and tis ſubdued. And, to 


wind up all in one word; The great Leſſon of Mankind, 


as well in this, as in all other Caſes, is, to do ar we ? 


would be done by. | 
CHAP. XIL 
S CRUELTY. 


T TRNHERE is fo near an Affinity betwixt Anger, and 


Cruelty that many People confound them : as if 
Cruelty were only the Execution of Anger in the Pay- 
ment of a Revenge; which holds in 


of thoſe that never did them any Injury, nor were ever 
ſo much as ſuſpected for it; As Apollodorus, Phalaris, 
Sins, Procruſtus, and others, that burnt Men alive; 
whom we cannot ſo properly call angry, as brutal. For 
Anger does neceſſarily pre-ſuppoſe an Injury, either 
done, or conceived, or feared; but the other takes 


Pleaſure in tormenting, without ſo much as pretending 
any Provocation to't, and kills merely for k1ling ſake. 
The Original of this Cruelty perhaps was Auger; which 
by frequent Exerciſe and Cuſtom, has loſt all ſenſe of 


Humanity and Mercy; and they that are thus affected, 


are ſo far from the Countenance and Appearance of Men 


in Auger, that they will /augh, rejoice, and entertain 


x ome Caſes, but 
not in others. There are a Sort of Men that take De- 
light in the ſpilling of Human Blood; and in the Death 
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themſelves with the moſt horrid Spectacles; as Racks, 
Goals, Gibbets, ſeveral ſorts of Chains and Puniſhments ; 
Dilaceration of Members, Stigmatizings, and Wild 
Beaſts; with other exquiſite Inventions of Torture: 

And yet at laſt the Cruelty itſelf is more horrid, and 
odious, than the Means by which it works. It is a 

| beſtial Madneſs to love Miſchief; beſide, that tis 
ewomaniſh to rage and tear; a generous Beaſt will ſcorn 
to do't, when he has any thing at his Mercy. It is a 

Vice for Wolves, and Tygers ; and no leſs abominable to 
the World, than dangerous to itſeltf. 

5 Tus Romans had their Morning, 
* The Cruelty 


and their “ Meridian Spedtaclet. In 
of the Roman the former, they had their Combats 
 Spedtacles, of Men with Wild Beaſts; and in the 
BIS latter, the Men fought one with an- 
other. I nent (ſays our Author) the other Day to the 
Meridian Spectacles, in hope of meeting ſomewhat of 
Mirth, and Diverſion, to faveeten the ; EE of thoſe 
that had been entertained with Blood in the Morning: 
But, it proved otherwiſe ; for. compared with this In- 
humanity, the former was a Mercy, The whole Bu- 
fineſs was only Murder upon Murder: The Combatans 
| fought naked,. and every Blow was a Wound, They did 
not contend for Victory, but for Death; and he that kills 
ene Man, is to be killed by another. By Wounds they 
are forced upon Wounds, which they take, and give, up- 
on their bare Breaſts, Burn that Rogue, they cry! 
What? Is he afraid of his Fleſh? Do but ſee how 
| ſneakingly that Raſcal dies. Look to yourſelves, my 
Maſters, and conſider ont: Who knows but this may 
come to be your own Caſe ? Wicked Examples ſeldom 
Fail of coming home at laſt to the Authors, To de- 
ſtroy a /frngle Man, may be dangerous; but to mur- 
der whole Nations, is only a more 2/orious I ictedngſi. 
Private Avarice and Rigour are condemn'd : But p- 
preſſion, when it comes to be authorized by an At of 
State; 2nd to be publicly commanded, though particu- 
larly forbidden, becomes a Point of Dignity and He- 
non r. What a ſhame is it for Men to enter worry one 
another, when vet the fierceſt even of Beaſts are at Peace 


with thoſe of their own kind? This brutal Fury puts 


a . —— — 
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zs ſhed in Wantonneſs; his Death is a Spectacle for En- 


= and Roman Knights to the Torture; Cruelties 
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Philoſophy itſelf to a ſtand. The Drunkard, the Glut- 
ton, the Covetous, may be reduced, Nay, and the 
Miſchief of it is, that no Vice keeps itſelf within its pro- 
per Bounds, Luxury runs into Avarice, and when the 
- Reverence of Virtue is extinguiſhed, Men will ſtick at 
nothing that carries Profit along with it. Man's Blood 


tertainment, and his Groans are Muſick. When Alex- 
ander delivered up Ly/imachus to a Lion, how glad 
would he have been to have Nails and Teeth to have de- 
voured him himſelf?It would have too much derogated, 
he thought, from the Dignity of Wrath, to have ap- 
pointed a Man for the Execution of his Friend. Private 
_ Craelties, 'tis true, cannot do much Miſchief, but in 
Princes they are a War againſt Mankind, 938 
C. CAS AR would commonly, for | 


Exerciſe, and Pleaſure, put Senators, Barbarous 


and whip ſeveral of them, like Slaves, 1 5 
or put them to Death with the moſt accurate Torment, 
merely for the Satisfaction of his Cruelty, That Cæ- 
| * ſar that wiſhed the People of Rome had but one Neck, 
| that he might cut it of at one Blow, It was the Em- 
ployment, the Study, and the Joy of his Life. He 
would not ſo much as give the expiring leave to groan, 
but cauſed their Mouths to be {topt with Spunges, or for 
want of them, with Rags of their own Clothes, that 
they might not breathe out ſo much as their laſt Agonies = 
at Liberty: Or perhaps, leſt the Tormented ſhould 
ſpeak ſomething which the Tormentor had no Mind to 
hear. Nay, he was ſo impatient of Delay, that he 
- would frequently rife from Supper to have Men killed by 
Torch Light, as if his Life and Death had depended up- 
on their Diſpatch before the next Morning. To {ay 
nothing how many Fathers were put to death by him in 
the ſame Night with their Sons, (which was a kind of $ 
Mercy in the Prevention of their Mourning.) And was | 1 
not Sylla's Cruelty prodigious too, which was only ſtopt AZ 
for want of Enemies? He cauſed 7000 Citizens of Rome 
to be ſlaughtered at once; and ſome of the Senators be- 
ing ſtartled at their Cries that were heard in the Senate- _ 


houſe: Let us mind our Buſineſs, ſays Sylla, This is 
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nothing but a few Mutineers that I have ordered to be 
ſent out of. the way. A glorious. Spectacle] ſays Hanni- 
bal, when he {aw the Trenches flowing with human 
Blood; and if the Rivers had run Blood too he would 
have liked it ſo much the better. HAS: „„ 
AMONG the famous and deteſtable Speeches that 
are committed to Memory, I know none worſe than that 
7 impudent, and tyrannical Maxim * 
He that Let them hate me, fo they fear me: 
threatens all not conſidering that thoſe that are 
fears all © kept.in Obedience by Fear, are both 
malicious and- mercenary, and only 
wait for an Opportunity to change their Maſter, Beſide 
that, whoſoever is terrible to others, is likewiſe afraid 
of himſelf. What is more ordinary, than for a Tyrant 
to be deſtroyed by his own Guards? Which is no more 
than the putting thoſe Crimes into Practice which they 
learned of their Maſters: How many Slaves have re- 
venged themſelves of their eruel Oppfeſſors, though they 
were {ure to die for't ?- but when it comes once to a 
popular Tyranny, whole Nations conſpire againſt it. For 
whoſoever threatens all, is in danger of all ;' over and 
above, that the Cruelty of a Prince increaſes the Mu- 
ber of his Enemies, by deſtroying ſome of them; for 
it "entails an hereditary Hatred upon the Friends and 
Relations of thoſe that are taken away. And then it 
has this Misfortune, that a Man muſt be wicked upon 
Neceſſity; for there's no going back; So that he mult 
betake himſelf to Arms, and yet he lives in Fearss He 
can neither truſt to the Faith of his Friends, nor to the 
Piety of his Children; he both dreads Death, and 
wiſhes it; and becomes a“ greater Terror to himſelf, 
than he is to his People. Nay, if there were nothing elſe 
to make Cruelty deteſtable, it were enough, that it paſſes 
all Bounds both of Cuſtom, and Humanity; and is fol- 
lowed upon the Heel, with Sword or Poiſon. A pri- 
vate Malice indeed does not move whole Cities; But 
that which extends to all, is every Body's Mark. One 
ſick Perſon gives no great Diſturbance in a Family; but 
when it comes to a depopulating Plague, all People fly 
from't. And why ſhould a Prince expect any Man to 
be good, whom he has taught to be wicked? e 
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gur What if it were ſafe to be crue]? Were it not 


ſtill a ſad thing, the very State of ſu enn 

a Government ? * A Government that * Tyrannical 
bears the Image of a taten City, where Government 16 
there's nothing but Sorrow, Trouble a perpetual 


and Confuſion. Men dare not ſo much State of War. 
as truſt themſelves with their Friends, -. "_ 


or with their Pleaſures, There is not an Entertain- 
ment ſo Innocent, but it affords pretence of Crime and 


Danger. People are betrayed at their Tables, and in 


their Cups, and drawn from the very Theatre to the 


Priſon. How horrid a Madneſs is it to be ſtill raging, and 


killing ; to have the rattling of Chains always in our 
Ears ; bloody Spettacles before our Eyes; and to carry 


Terror and Diſmay, wherever we go? If we had Lions 


and Serpents to rule over us, this would be the manner 
of their Government ; ſaving that they agree better a- 
mong themſelves.» It paſſes for a Mark of Greatneſs, 


to burn Cities, and lay whole Kingdoms waſte ; nor is 


it for the Honour of a Prince, to appoint this or that 


| ſingle Man to be killed, unleſs they have whole Troops, 
or (ſometimes) Legions to work 8 But, it is not 


the Spoils- of War, and bloody Trophies, that make a 


Prince g/orious ; but the divine Power of preſerving 


Unity, and Peace. Ruin, without Diſtinction, is more 


properly the Buſineſs of a general Deluge, or a Con- 


flagration. Neither does a fierce, and inexorable An- 


ger become the ſupreme Magiſtrate ; Greatneſs of Mind 
ii always meek and humble; but Cruelty is a Note, and 
an Effect of Weakneſs; and brings down a Governor to 
"the Level of a Gompetitor. EY, 55 
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c LEMENCY. 


HE Humanity, and Excellence of this Virtue 
is confeſſed at all hands, as well by the Men 
of Pleaſure, and thoſe that think every Man 
=. was made for himſelf, as by the Szoicks, that 
make Man a ſociable Creature, and born for the common 
Good of Mankind: For it is, of all Niſpoſitions, the 
molt peaceable, and quiet. But before we enter any 
farther upon the Diſcourſe, it ſhould be firſt known 


What Clemency is, that we may diſtinguiſh it from Pty : 


which is a Weakneſs; though many times miſtaken for 
a Virtue and the next thing will be, to bring the Mind 


to the Habit and Exerciſe of it. 


CLEMENCY #s a favourable Diſps- 


Clemency 0 futon of the Mind, in the Matter in- 
defined. flicting Puniſhment ; or, a Moderati- 


: on, that remits ſomewhat of the Penal- 
ty incurred; as Pardon is the total Remiſſion of a deſerv- 
ed Puniſhment. We muſt be careful not to confound 


 Clemency with Pity; for as Religion worſhips God, and 


Superſtition profanes that Worſhip; ſo ſhould we di- 
ſtinguiſn betwixt Clemency, and Pity; practiſing the 


one, and avoiding the other, For Pty proceeds from 
a Narrewneſs of Mind, that reſpe&s rather the For!une, 


than the Cauſe. It is a kind of moral Sickneſs, con- 


tracted from other Peoples Misfortunes ; ſuch another 
Weakneſs as Laughing, orYawning for Company; or as 


that of ſick Eyes, that cannot look upon others that are 


| bleared, without drooping themſelves. I'Il give a ſhip- 
wreck'd Man a Plank, a Lodging to a Stranger, or a 


Piece of Money to him that wants it: I will dry up the 
Tears of my Friend ; yet I will not weep with him, but 


treat him with Conſtancy, and Humanity, as one Man 
ought to treat another. i N 
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Ir is objected by ſome, that Cle- Clemency is pro- 
mency is an inſignificant Virtue; and table for all. 
that only the bad are the better for't; 


for the good have no need on' t. But in the firſt place, 
as Phyſic is in uſe only among the ſick, and yet in Ho- 


nour with the ſound; ſo the innocent have a Reverence 


for Clemency, though Criminals are properly the Objects 
of it. And then again, a Man may be innocent, and yet 

have Occaſion for it too: For by the Accidents of For- 
tune, or the Condition of Times, Virtue itſelf may come 
to be in Danger. Conſider the moſt populous City, or 
Nation; what a Solitude would it be, if none ſhould be 
left there but thoſe that could ſtand the Teſt of a ſevere 
Juſtice? We ſhould have neither Judges, nor Accuſers; 
none either to grant a Pardon, or to aſk it. More or 


leſs, we are all Sinners; and he that has beſt purged 
his Conſcience, was brought by Errors to Repentance. 


And it is farther profitable to Mankind; for many De- 
linquents come to be converted. Thre is a Tender. 
neſs to be uſed, even toward our Slaves, and thoſe that 
we have bought with our Money: How much more 
then, to free, and to honeſt Men, that are rather under 


our Protection, than Dominion? Not that I would have 
it ſo general neither, as not to diſtinguiſh betwixt the 


good, and the bad; for that would introduce a Confu- 
fon, and give a kind of Encouragement to Wickedneſs. 
It mult therefore have a Reſpect to the Quality of the 


Offender, and ſeparate the curable for the deſperate; 


for it is an equal Cruelty to pardon all, and to pardon 
none. Where the Matter is in Balance, let Mercy turn 


the Scale: If all wicked Men ſhould be puniſhed, who 
ſhould ſcape? 5 


Tuovon Mercy, and Gentleneſs Clemency does 
of Nature keeps all in Peace, and well in private 


Franquillity, even in a Cottage: yet Perſons but 'tis 


it is much more beneficial, and con- more beneficial 


ſpicuoas in a Palace. Private Men in in Princes. 


their Condition, are likewiſe private 


in their /7r/ues, and in their Vices; but the Words, 
and the Actions of Princes are the Subject of public 
Rumour; and therefore, they had need have a care, 
what Occaſion they give People for Diſcourſe, of whom 
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People will be always a talking. There is the Covern- 
ment of a Prince over his People, a Father over his 
_ Children, a Maſter over his Scholars, an Officer over 
his Seldiers, He is an unnatural Father, that for 
every Trifle beats his Children. Who is the better 
Maſter, he that rages over his Scholars, for but miſſing 
a Word in a Leſſon; or he that tries by Admonition, 
and fair Words, to inſtruct, and reform them? An out- 
rageous Officer makes his Men run from their Colours. 
A ſkaltul Rider brings his Horſe to Obedience, b 
mingling fair Means with foul; whereas to be 3 | 
ly ſwitching and ſpurring, makes him vicious and jadiſh : 
And ſhall we not have more Care of Men than of Beaſts? 
It breaks the Hope of generous Inclinations, when they 
are depreſſed by Servility, and Terror. There is no 
Creature ſo hard to be pleaſed with ill Uſage, as Man. 
e AE MENCT does: welt. n 
* Mercy is all, but beſt with“ Princes; for it 
the Interęſt both makes their Power comfortable, and 


/ Prince and beneficial, which would otherwiſe be | 


People. the peſt of Mankind. It eſtabliſhes 
EO _ their Greatneſs when they make the 
Good of the Public their particular Care, and employ 
their Power for the Safety of the People. The Prince, 
in effect, is but the Soul of the Community; as the Com- 
munity is only the Body of the Prince: So that being 
merciful to others, he is tender of himſelf : Nor is 
any Man ſo mean, but his Maſter feels the Loſs 
of him, as a part of his Empire: And he takes care, 
not only of the Lives of his People, but alſo of their 
Reputation, Now, giving for granted, that all Virtues 
are in themſelves equal, it will not yet be denyed, that 
they may be more beneficial to Mankind in one Perſon, 
than in another. A Beggar may be as magnanimous 
as a King: For what can be greater, or braver, than to 
baffle ill Fortune! This does not hinder, but that a Man 
in Authority, and Plenty, has more Matter for his 
Generoſity to work upon, than a private Perſon: and 
it is alſo more taken notice of upon the Bench, than 
upon the Level. When a gracious Prince ſhews. himſelf 
to his People, they do not fly from him as from a Tyger, 
that rouſed himſelf out of his Den; but they worſhip 
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him as a benevolous Influence; they ſecure him againſt 
all Conſpiracies; and interpoſe their Bodies betwixt him 
and Danger. They guard him while he ſleeps, and de- 
fend him in the Field againſt his Enemies. Nor is it with- 
out Reaſon, this unanimous Agreement in Love and Loy- 
alty; and this heroical Zeal of abandoning themſelves 
for the Safety of their Prince; but it as well the Intereſt 
of the People. In the Breath of a Prince there's Life 
and Death; and his Sentence ſtands good, right or wrong. 
If he be angry, no body dares adviſe him; and if he does 
amiſs, who ſhall call him to account? Now for him that 
has ſo much Miſchief in his Power, and yet applies that 
Power to the common Utility, and Comfort of his Peo- 
ple, diffuſing alſo Clemency and Goodneſs into their 
Hearts too: What can be a greater Bleſſing to Mankind 
than ſuch a Prince? Any Man may #11 another againſt 
the Law, but only a Prince can ſave him ſo. Let him 
fo deal with his own Subjects, as he defires God ſhould 
deal with him; if Heaven ſhould be inexorable to Sin- 
ners, and deſtroy all without Merey, What Fleſh could 
be ſafe? But, as the Faults of great Men are not pre- 
ſently puniſhed with Thunder from above, let them have 
a like regard to their Inferiors here upon Earth. He that 
has Revenge in his Power, and does not uſe it, is the 
great Man, Which is the more beautiful and agreeable 
{tate, that of a calm, a temperate, and a clear Day; 
or that of Lightning, Thunder, and Tempeſts? And 
this is the very Difference betwixt a moderate, and a 
turbulent Government. Tis for low, and vulgar Spi- 
rits to braw],. ſtorm and tranſport themſelves; but tis 
not for the Majeſty of a Prince to laſh out into Intem- 
perance of Words. Some will think it rather Slavery, 
than Empire, to be debarred Liberty of Speech: and what 
if it be, when Government itſelf is but a more illaſtridus: 
Servitude ? He that uſes his Power as he ſhould; takes 
as much delight in making it comfortable to his People, 
as glorious to himſelf. He is affable, and eaſy of Ac- 
ceſs; his very Countenance makes him the Joy of his 
Peoples Eyes, and the Delight of Mankind. He is be- 
loved, defended and reverenced by all his Subjects; and 
Men ſpeak as well of him in private, as in public: He is 
ſaſe without Guards, and his Sword is rather his Orna-- 
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ment, than his. Defence: In his Duty, he is like that of 
a good Father, that ſometimes gently reproves a Son, 
ſometimes threatens him; nay, and perhaps corrects him: 
But no Father in his right Wits, will diſinherit a Son for 
the firſt Fault: There muſt be many, and great Offen- 
ces, and only deſperate Conſequences that ſhould bring 
him to that decretory Reſolution: He will make many 
Experiments, to try if he can reclaim him firſt, and no- 
thing but the utmoſt Deſpair. muſt put him upon Extre- 
mities. It is not Flattery that calls a Prince he Father 
ef his Country: The Titles of Great and Augu/?, are 
Matter of Compliment, and of Honour; but, in calling 
him Father, we mind him of that Moderation, and In- 


dulgence, which he owes to his. Children. His Subjects 


are Members; where, if there muſt be an Amputation, 
let him come ſlowly to it; and. when the Part is cut off, 


let him wiſh it were on again. Let him grieve in the 


doing of it. He that paſſes a Sentence iy, looks as. 
if he did it willingly; and then there is an Iajuſtice in 
the Exceſs. oy 1 3 . . PS 
C Ir is a glorious Contemplation, for 
The bleſad Re- a Prince, firſt to conſider the vaſt Mul- 
fedtions of a titudes of his People, whoſe ſeditious, 
merciful.Prince divided, and. impotent Paſhons, would 
JFF - 7 Confulion, and deſtroy them-- 
ſelves, and public Order too, if the Band of Govern- 
ment did not reſtrain them: And thence to paſs to the, 
Examination of his Conſcience, ſaying thus to himſelf, I. 
is. by the Choice of Providence that.] am here made God's 
Deputy upon Earth; the Arbitrator of Life, and Death; 
and that upon my Breath depends the Fortune of my Pes. 
ple. My Lips are the Oracles of their Fate, and upon 
them hangs the Deſtiny both of Cities and of Men. Ii is. 
under my Favour that People ſeek. for either. Proſperity, 
or Pretedion: Thouſands of Swords are drawn or ſheath-. 
ed at my Pleaſure. What. Towns. ſhall be advanced or 
deſtroyed; who ſhall be Slaves, or who free, depends up- 
en my Will; and yet in this.arbitrary Power eff acting 
evithout Controul, I was never tranſported to do any cru- 
el Thing, either by Anger, or hot Blood in myſelf, or by: 
the Contumacy, Rafhneſs, or Provocations of other. Men: 
ther gl ſufficient to turn Mercy itſelf into Fury. I alas. 
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never moved by the odious Vanity of making myſelf ter- 
rible by my Power (that accurſed ( though common) Hu- 
mour of Oftentation and Glory, that haunts imperious 
Natures.) My Sword has not only been burried in the 
Scabbard, but in a manner bound to the Peace, and ten- 
der even 9, the cheapeſt Blood: And where I find no o- 
ther Motive to Compaſſion, Humanity itſelf is ſufficient. 
I hade been always ſloau to Severity,and prone to forgive ; 
and under as ſtrict a Guard to obſerve the Laws, as if I 
avere accountable for the breaking of them. Some I pars 
doned for their Youth ; others for their age. I ſpare one 
Man for his Dignity, another for his Humility; and 
when L. find no other matter to work upon, 1 ſpare myſelf. 
So that if God ſhould at this Inſtant call me to an ac 
count, the whole World: would agree ta- witneſs for me; 
that I hate not: by any Force, either. public. or pri- 
vate; either by myſelf, on by any other,. defrauded 
the Commonwealth; and the Reputation that I have 
ever ſought ſor, has been that which few Princes have 
ales, the Conſcience of my proper Innocence. And I 
| bave not loſt my Labour neither, for no Man was ever ſo 
dear to.another, al have. made myſelf to the whole Ho- 
dy of my People. Under ſuch a Prince the Subje@ has 
nothing to wiſh for, beyond what- he. enjoys ; their Fears 
are quieted, and their Prayers heard; and there is no- 
thing can make. their. Felicity greater, unleſs io make it 
perpetual ;. aud there is no Liberty denied to the People, ; 
but that of deſtroying ons another. | 1 
IT is the Intereſt of the People, by Upon the ell. 
the Conſent of all Nations, to run all being of the 
Hazards for the Safety of their Prince, Prince depend. 
and by a Thouſand Deaths to redeem the Safety of the: 
that one Life, upon which ſo many People. 
Millions depends. Does not the whole 
Body ſerve the. Mind, though only the one is expoſed to 
the Eye, and the other not; but, thin, and inviſible, the 
very Seat of it being uncertain? Yet the Hands, Feet, 
and Eyes obſerve the Motions.of it: We lie down, run 
about, and ramble, as that commands us. If we: be co- 
vetous, we fiſh the Seas, and ranſack the Earth for Trea- 
ſare; if ambitious, we burn our own Fleſh with Scævo- 
la we calt ourſelves into the. Gulph with Curtius: So- 
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would that vaſt Multitude of People, which is animated 
but with one Soul, governed by one Spirit, and moved 
by one Reaſon, deſtroy itſelf with its own Strengh, if it 
were not ſupported by Wiſdom, and Government. 
Wherefore it 1s for their own Security, that the People 
expoſe their Lives for their Prince, as the very Bond 
that ties the Republic together; the vital Spirit of ſo 
many thouſands, which would be nothing elſe but a 
Burden and Prey, without a Governor, When this U- 
nion comes once to be diſſolved, all falls to Pieces; for 
Empire and Obedience muſt ſtand, and fall together. It 
is no Wonder then, if a Prince be dear to his People, 
when the Community is wrapt up in him, and the good 
of both as inſeparable as the Body and the Head; the 


one for Strength, and the other for Counſel; for what 


ſignifies the Force of the Body, without the Direction of 
the Underſtanding ? While the Prince watches, his Peo- 
ple ſleep; his Labour keeps them at Eaſe, and his Buſi- 
neſs keeps them at Quiet, The natural Intent of Mo- 
narchy appears even from the very Diſcipline of Bees: 


They aſſign to their Maſter the faireſt Lodgings, the ſaf- 


eſt Place; and his Office is only to fee, and the reſt 
perform their Duties, When then King is loſt, the 
whole Swarm diffolves: More than one, they will nor 
admit; and then they contend who ſhall have the beſt: 
They are of all Creatures the fierceſt, for their Bigneſs, 
and leave their Stings behind them in their Quarrels; 
only the King himſelf has none, imitating, that Kings 
ſhould neither be vindictive nor cruel. Is it not a Shame, 
after ſuch an Example of Moderation in theſe Creatures, 
that Men ſhould be yet intemperate ? It were well if they 
loſt their Stings too in their Revenge, as well as the o- 
ther, that they might hurt but once, and do no Miſchief 
by their Proxies. It would tire them out, if either they 
were to execute all with their own-Hands, or to wound 
others, at the Peril of their own Lives. . 
a The prince A PRINCE ſhould behave himſelf 
3 generouſſyꝰ in the Power which God 
7 8g DTT has given him, of Life and Death; e- 
bo be ſpecially toward thofe that have been 
at any time his Equals; for the one has his Revenge, and 
the other his Puniſhment in't. He that ſtands indebte& 


— 
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for his Life, has loſt it; but he that receives his Life at 
the Foot of his Enemy, lives to the Honour of his Preſer- 
ver. He lives the laſting Monument of his Virtue; where 
as if he had been led in Triumph, the Spectacle would 
have been quickly over. Or what if he ſhould reſtore 
him to his Kingdom again; would it not be an ample Ac- 
ceſſion to his Honour, to ſhew that he found nothing a- 
bout the Conquered that was worthy of the Conqueror? 
There's nothing more venerable than a Prince that does 
not revenge an Injury. He that is gracious, is beloved, 
and reverenced as a common Father; but a Tyrant ſtands 
in Fear, and in Danger even of his own Guards. No 


Prince can be ſafe himſelf, of whom all others are afraid; 


for to ſpare none is to enrage all. Tis an Error to i- 
magine, that any Maa can be ſecure, that ſuffers no bo- 

dy elſe to be fo too. How can any Man endure to lead 
an uneaſy, ſuſpicious, anxious Life, when he may be 
| ſafe, if he pleaſes, and enjoy all the Bleſſings of Power, 
together with the Prayers of his People? Clemency pro- 
tects a Prince without a Guard; there's no need of Troops, 

Caſtles, or Fortiſications: Security on the one Side, is the 

Condition of Security on the other; and the Affections 
of the Subject are the moſt invincible Fortreſs. What 
can be fairer, than for a Prince to live the Object of his 
People's Love; to have the Vows of their Heart, as well 
as of their Lips; and his Health and Sickneſs, their com- 

mon Hopes and Fears; there will be no Danger of Plots: 
Nay, on the contrary, who would not frankly venture his 
Blood to ſerve him, under whoſe Government, Juſtice, 
Peace, Modeſty, and Dipnity flouriſh; under whoſe In- 


fluence, Men grow rich and happy; and whom Men loox 


upon with ſuch Veneration, as they would do upon the 
immortal Gods, if they were capable of ſeeing them ? And 
as the true Repreſentative of the Almighty they conſider 
him, when he 1s gracious and bowel, and employs his 
Power to the Advantage of his Subjects. 
When a Prince proceeds to Puniſh * here Pu- 
ment, * it muſt be either to vindicate ni/hment is ne- 
himſelf, or others. It is a hard matter cefary, let it be 
to govern himſelf in his own Caſe. If moderate. 

a Man ſhould adviſe him not be cre- 

dulous, but to examine matters, and indulge the Inno- 
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cent, this is rather a Point of Juſtice than of Clemency: 
But, in caſe that he be manifeſtly injured, I would have 
him forgive; where he may /afely do it; and be tender 
even where he cannot forgive; but far more exorable in 

his own Caſe however, than in another's. Tis nothing 

to be free of another Man's Purſe ; and tis as little to be 
merciful in another Man's Cauſe. He is the great Man 
that maſters his Paſhon where he is ſtung himſelf ; and 
pardons when he might deſtroy. The End of Puniſh- 
ment, is either to comfort the Party injured, or to ſe- 


cure him for the Future. A Prince's Fortune is above the 


need of ſuch a Comfort, and his Power is too eminent to 
ſeek an Advance of Reputation, by doing a private Man 
a Miſchief. This I ſpeak, in caſe of an Affront from thoſe 
that are below us: But he that of an Equal, has made 
any Man his Inferior, has his Revenge, in the bringing 


of him down. A Prince has been #///ed by a Servant, 


deſtroyed by a Serpent; but whoſoever preſerves a Man 


mult be greater than the Perfon that he preferves. With 


Citizens, Strangers, and People of low Condition, a Prince 


is not to contend, for they are beneath him: He may 2 
0 


ſome out of good Will, and others, as he would do ſome 
Creatures that a Man cannot touch without fouling bis 
Fingers: But for thoſe that are to be pardoned, or ex- 
poſed to public Puniſhment, he may we Mercy as he ſees 
Occaſion; and a generous Mind can never want Induce- 


ments, and Motives to it; and whether it be Age, or 


Sex, High, or Low, pee, comes amiſs. . 
EY To pals now to the Vindication of 
* The Ends of others, there muſt be had a * regard 

Puniſhment, either to the Amendment of the Perſon 


puniſhed, or the making others better 
for fear of Puniſhment; or the taking the Offender out 


of the way for the Secnrity of others. An Amendment 


may be procured by a ſmall Puniſhment; for he lives more 


carefully that has ſomething yet to loſe; it is a kind of 


linpunity, to be incapable of a farther Puniſhment. The 
Corruptions of a City are beſt cured by a few and {; py 


Severities; for the Multitude of Offenders creates a Cul- 
tom of offending, and Company authorizes a Crime, and 
there is more good to be done upon a difolute 4ge, by 


Patience than by Rigour, provided that it paſs not for an 
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Approbation of Ill Manners ; but only as an Unmwilling- 


neſs to proceed to Extremes. Under a merciful Prince 


a Man will be aſhamed to offend ; becauſe a Puniſhment : 


that is inflicted by a gentle Governor, ſeems to fall hea- 
vier, and with more Reproach: and it is remarkable al- 
ſo, that tho/e Sins are often committed, which are very 


often punijhed. Caligula, in five Years, condemned more 
People to the Sack, than ever were before him: and | 
there were /ewer Parricides before that Law againſt them, 


than after. For our Anceſtors did wiſely preſume that 
the Crime would never be committed, *till by Law for 


puniſhing it they found that it might be done. Parricides 
began with the Law againſt them, and the Puniſhment 


inſtructed Men in the Crime. Where there are few Pu- 


niſhments, Innocency is indulged as a public Good, and 


it is a dangerous thing to ſhew a City how ſtrong it is in 
Delinquents. There is a certain Contumacy in the Na- 


ture of Man, that makes him oppoſe Difficulties. We 
rare better to follow than to drive; as a generous Horſe 


rides beſt with an eaſy Bit. People obey willingly, where 


awrite, A Speech that deſerved the whole World for an 


Auditory, but all Princes eſpecially ; and that the Hearts 

of all the Subjects would conform to the likeneſs of their 
Maſters. As the Head is well, or ill, ſo is the Mind dull, 
or merry. What's the Difference betwixt a King, and 


a Tyrant; but a Diverſity of Mill, under one and the ſame 
Power ? The one deſtroys for his Pleaſure, the other 
upon Neceſſity: A Diſtinction rather in Fact, than in 


Name. A gracious Prince is armed as well as a Tyrant; 
but 'tis for the Defence of his People, and not for the 
Ruin of them. No King can ever have faithful Servants 


that accuſtoms them to Tortures and Executions: The 


very Guilty themſelves do not lead ſo anxious a Life as 
the Perſecutors; for they ate not only afraid of Juſtice, 
both divine and human, but it is dangerous for them to 


mend their Manners, fo that when they arc once in, they 
muſt continue to be wicked upon Neceſſity. An univer- 


al Hatred unites in a popular Rage. A temperate Fear 


they are commanded kindly, When Burrhus the Perfe&t 
was to ſentence two Malefactors, he brought the War- 
rant to Vero to ſign; who after a long Reluctancy came 

to't at laſt with this Exclamation, I would I could not 
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may be kept in order; but when it comes once to be 


. continual and ſharp, it provokes People to Extremities, 


and tranſports them to * e. Reſolutions: As wild 
Beaſts, when they are preſt upon the Joil, turn back, 
and aſſault the very Purſuers, A turbulent Government 


is a perpetual Trouble both to Prince and People; and 

he that is a Terror to all others, is not without Terror 

alſo himſelf. Frequent Puniſhments and Revenges may 

3 the Hatred of a few, but then it ſtirs up the De- 
te 


ation of all. So that there's no deſtroying one Ene- 
my without making many. It is good to maſter the ill 


of being cruel, even while there may be Cauſe fot it, and 
Matter to work upon, LN 5 988 


: AUGUSTUS was a gracious Prince 
* 4 famous In- * when he had the Power in his own 


 ftance of Augu- Hand; but in the Triumviracy he 
ftus's Clemency. made uſe of his Sword, and had his 


5 Friends ready armed to ſet upon An- 
thony during that Diſpute, But he behaved himſelf af- 


terwards at another rate; for when he was betwixt forty 
and fifty Years of Age, he was told that Cinna was in a 


Plot to murder him, with the Time, Place, and Manner of 
the Deſign; and this from one of the Confederates, Up- 
on this he reſolved upon a Revenge, and ſent for ſeveral 
of his Friends to adviſe upon't. The Thought of it kept 
him waking, to conſider, that there was the Life of a 
young Nobleman in the Caſe, the Nephew of Pompey, and 
a Perſon otherwiſe innocent. He was off and on ſeveral 
times, whether he ſhould put him to Death or not. Vat 


(ſays he) hall I live in Trouble and in Danger myſel}, 


and the Contriver of my Death walk free, and ſecure ? 
Will nothing ſerve him but that Life, which Providence 

has preſerved in ſo many civil Wars; in ſp many Battles, 
both by Sea and Land; and now, in the State of an 
univerſal Peace tos? and not a ſimple Murder neither, 
but a Sacrifice; for I am to be aſſaulted at the very Al- 
tar; and ſhall the Contriver of all this Villainy ſcape 
unpuniſhed? Here Auguſius made a little Pauſe, and 


then recollecting himſelf: No, uo, Cæſar, (ſays he) 4s 


rather Cæſar than Cinna, that I am to be angry with: 
Why do I myſelf live any longer, after that my Death is be- 
come the Intereſt of ſo many People? And if Igo on, what 
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End will there be of Blood, and of Puniſhment ? If it be 
againſt my Life that the Nobility arms itſelf, and levels 
their Weapons ; my ſingle Life is not worth the while, if | 
fo many muſt be deſtroyed that I may be preſerved. His 
Wife Livia gave him here an Interruption, and deſired 
him, that he would for once hear a Woman's Counſel. 
= Ds (ſays ſhe) /ike a Phyſician, that when common Ree 
= medics fail, will try the contrary. You have got nothing 
= H#itherto by Severity: After Salvidianus there followed 
Lepidus, after him Murzna ; Czpio * him, and 
Egnetius folloued Cæpio: Try now what Mercy will do; 
forgive Cinna. He is diſcovered, and can do you no hurt 
in your Perſon; and it will yet advantage you in your Re. 
putation. Auguſlus was glad of the Advice, and he gave 
Thanks for it; and thereupon countermanded the Meet- 
ing of his Friends, and ordered Cinna to be brought to 
him alone; for whom he cauſed a Chair to be ſet, and 
then diſcharged the reſt of the Company. Cinna, ( /ays 
Auguſtus) before I go any farther, you muſt promiſe not 
to give me the Interruption of one Syllable, till I have told 
you all I have to ſay, and you ſhall have Liberty after- 
wards to ſay what you pleaſe. You cannot forget, that when 
Tfound you in arms againſt me, and not only made my E- 
nemy, but born /o; I gave you your Life and Fortune. 
Upon your Petition for the Prieſthood, I granted it, with 
aRepulſe to the Sons of thoſe that had been my Fellou- Sol. 
diers; and you are at this Day ſo happy and ſo rich, that 
even the Conquerors envy him that is overcome; and yet 
after ali this, you are in a Plot, Cinna, to murder me. 

At that Word Cinna ſtarted, and interpoſed with Excla. 

mations, That certainiy he was far from being either ſo 

wicked, or ſo mad. This is Breach of Conditions, Cinna, 

(Jays Aupuſts) tis not your Time to ſpeak yet Itell | 
you again, that you are in a Piot to murder me; and fo 
he told hin the Time, the P'ace, the Confedera:es, the A 
Order and Manner of the Deſign, and who it was to do 
the Deed, Cinna, upon this, fixed his Eye upon the 1 
Ground, without any Reply; not for his Word fake, | 1 
but as in a Confuſion of Conſcience; and ſo Auguſtus = 
Went on What (lays he) may you Deſign be in all this? i} 
Is it that you would pretend to ſtep into my Place? The - 
Commonwealth wete in an * Condition, if only Auguſtus 

0 * 
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-were in the way betwixt you and the Government. You 
were caſt the other Day, in a Cauſe, by one of your own 
Freemen; and do you expect to find a weaker Adverſary 
of Cæſar? But, what if I were removed? There's Ami- 
lins Paulus, Fabius Maximus, and twenty other Families 
of great Blood and Intereſt, that would never bear it. 
To cut off the Story ſhort ; (for it was a Diſcourſe of a. 
bove two Hours; and Auguſtus lengthened the Puniſh- 
ment in Words, ſince he intended that ſhould be all.) 
Well, Cinna, ſays he, the Life that I gave to you once, as 
aàn Enemy, I will now repeat it to a Traitor, and to a 
Parricide, and this ſhall be the laſt Reproach Ill give 
you. For the Time to come there ſhall be no other Con- 
tention betwixt you and me, than which ſhall out- do the 
other in Point of Friendſhip. After this Auguſtus made 
Cinna Conſul, (an Honour, which, he confeſſed „he durſt 
not ſo much as deſire) and Ciuna was ever affectionately 
faithful to him: He made Cz/ar his ſole Heir; and this 
was the /aſt Conſpiracy that ever was formed againſt him. 
Tris Moderation of Auguſſus was * 
_ * Aupuſtus's the Excellency of his mature Age; for 
 Mederation to in his Youth he was paſſionate and ſud- 
hi Enemies, den; and he did many things, which 
| © afterward he looked back upon with 
Trouble: After the Battle of Actium, ſo many Navies 
broken in Sicily, both Roman and Strangers; the Pe- 
ruſian Altars, (where zoo Lives were ſacrificed to the 
Ghoſt of 7uliut) his frequent Proſcriptions, and other Se- 
verities; his Temperance at laſt ſeemed to be little more 
than a weary Cruelty. If he had not forgiven thoſe that 
he conquered, whom ſhould he have governed? He choſe 
his very Life- Guard from among his Enemies, and the 
Flower of the Romans owed their Lives to bis Clemency. 
Nay, he only puniſhed Lepidus himſelf with Baniſhment, 
and permitted him to wear the Enſizns of his Dignity, 
without taking the Pontificate to himſelf, ſo long as Le- 
pidus was living; for he would not poſſeſs it as a Spoil, 
but as an Honour. This Clemency it was that ſecured 
him in his Greatneſs, and ingratiated him to the People, 
though he laid his Hand upon the Government before 
| they had thoroughly ſubmitted to the Yoke ; and this 
Clemency it was, that has made his Name famous to Po- 
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erity. This is it, that makes us reckon him divine, 
without the Authority of an Apotheoſis. He was fo ten- 
der and patient, that tho* many a bitter Jeſt was broken 
upon him (and Contumelies upon Princes are the moſt 


intolerable of all Injuries) yet he never puniſhed any Man 
upon that Subject. It is then generous fo be merciful, 


when we have it in our Power to tate Revenge. 


A Sow of Titus Arius being ex amin 
ed, and found * guilty of Parricide, was * A merciful 


= baniſhed Nome, and confined to Mar- Judgment of 


ſeilles, where his Father allowed him Auguſtus. 
the ſame Annuity that he had before; _ 
which made all People conclude him guilty, when they 


| faw that his Father had yet condemned the Son that he 
could not hate. e e was pleaſed to ſit upon the 
Fact in the Houſe of Arius, only as a ſing/e Member of 


the Council, that was to examine it: If it had been in Ce. 
ſar's Palace, the Judgment mult have been Cæſar's, and 
not the Father's. Upon a full hearing of the Matter, 
Ceſar directed, that every Man ſhould write his Opini- 
on, whether guilty or not, and without declaring his 


_ own for fear of a partial Vote, Before the opening of 
the Books, Cæſar paſſed an Oath, that he would not be 


Arius bisHeir ; and to ſhew that he. had no Intereſt in his: 


Sentence, as appeared afterward ; for he was not con- 


demned to the ordinary Puniſhment of Parricides, nor 
to a Priſon; but, by the Mediation of Cæſar, only ba- 


- Niſhed Nome, and confined to the Place which his Father 


ſhould name: Augliſius inſiſting upon it, that the Father 


| ſhould content himfelt with an eaſy Puniſhment; and 


arguing, that the young Man was not moved to the At- 
tempt by Malice, and hat he was but half reſolved upon 
the Fact, for he wavered in it; and therefore to remove 
him from the City, and from his Father's Sight, would 
be ſufficient. This is a gorious Mercy and worthy of a 
Prince, to make all things gentler wherever he comes. 
Huw miſerable is that Man in himſeif, who when he has 
| employed his Power in Rapine and Cruelty upon others, 
is yet more unhappy in himſelf? He ſtands in fear boch 
of his Domeſtics, and of Strangers ; the Faith of his 
Friend>, and the Piety of his Children. and flies to ac- 
tual Violence to ſecure him from the Violence he fears. 
„„ | 1 | ; 
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When he comes to look about him, and to conſider 
what he has done, what he muſt, and what he is about 
to do; what with the W:ickedneſs, and with the Tor- 
ments of his Conſcience, many times he fears Death, oft. 
ner he wiſhes for it; and lives more odious to himſelf, 
than to his Subjects: whereas, on the contrary, he that 
takes a Care of the Public, though of one Part more 
perhaps than of another, yer there is not, any Part of it, 
but he looks upon as Part of himſelf. His Mind is ten- 
der and gentle, and even where Puniſhment is neceſſa- 


ry and profitable, he comes to it unwillingly, and with- 


out any Rancour or Enmity in his Heart. Let the Au- 


thority, in fine, be what it will, Clemency becomes it, 
and the greater the Power, the greater is the Glory of 
it. It is a truly Royal Virtue, for a Prince to deliver 
bis People from other Mens Anger, and not ta oppreſ: 
them with his own, _ 2 
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Certain General Directions for the Go-- 
verument of the Voice; as in Speaking 
foft or loud, quick or ſlow: The Speech 
is the Index of the Mind. 


OU ſiy well, that in Speaking, the very Or- 
dering of the Voice, (to ſay nothing of the Ac- 
tions, Countenances, and other Circumſtances, 
0 that accompany it) is a Conſideration worthy 
of a wiſe Man. There are, that preſcribe certain Modes 
of Riſing and Falling: Nay, if you will be governed 
by them, you ſhall not ſpeak a Word, move a Step, or 
eat a Bit, but by a Rule: And theſe perhaps are too cri- 
| tical. Do not underitand me yet, as it I made no Differ- 
ence betwixt entering upon a Dilcorrie loud or foft ; for 
the Affections do naturally riſe by Degrees; and, in all 
Diſputes, or P:cadings, whether public or private, a 
Man ſhould properly begin with Modeſty and Temper ;. 
and ſo advarce by little and little, it need be, into Cla- 
mour, and Vo.iferation, And as the Voice rifes by De 
glees, let it fall ſo too; not ſnapping off upon a ſudden, 
bur abating, as upon Moderation: The other is unman- 
nerly and rude, He that has a precipitate Speech, is 
commonly violent in his Manners: Beſide, that there is- 
in it much of Vanity and Emptineſs; and no Man takes 
85 ks 
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Satisfaction in a Flux of Words, without choice; where 
the noiſe is more than the Value. Fabius was a Man e- 
minent, both for his Life and Learning; and no+feſs for 
his Eloquence. His Speech was rather eaſy and ſliding, 
than quick; which he accounted to be not only liable 
to many Errors, but to a Suſpicion of Immodeſty Nay, 
let a Man have Words never ſo much at Will, he will 
no more ſpeak faſt, than he will run; for fear his Fongue 
ſhould gy before his Wit. The Speech of a Phi/o/opher 
| ſhould be like his Life, compoſed, without Preſſing or 
Stumbling ; which is fitter for a Mountebank, than a 
Man of Sobriety and Buſineſs. And then to drop one 
Word after another, is as bad on the other ſide: The 
Interruption. is- tedious, and tires out the Auditor with 
Expectation. Truth, and Morality ſhould be delivered 
in Words plain, and without Affectation; for, like Re- 
medies, unleſs they ſtay with us, we are never the better 
for them. He that would work upon his Hearers, muſt 
no more expect to do it upon the Poſt, than a Phyſician 
to cure his Patients, only in paſſing by them. Not but 
that I would have a wiſe Man, in ſome Caſes, to raiſe 
| himſelf, and mend his Pace; but ſtill with a Regard to 
the Diguity of his Manners; tho” there may be a gieat 
Force alſo in Moderation. I would have his Diſcourſe 
Imoothe, and flowing like a River; not impetuous, like 
a Torrent. ) There is a rapid, lawleſs and irrevocable 
Velocity of Speech, which I would fcarce allow, even 
to an Orator ; for if he be tranſported with Paſſion, or 
Oſtentation, a Man's Attention can hardly keep him 
Company, It is no the Quantity, but the Pertinence, 
that does the Buſineſs. Let the Words of an ancient 
Man flow ſoft, and gentle; let thoſe of an Orator come 
off round, and powerful; but not run on without Fear, 
or Wit, as if a whole Declamation were to be but one 
Period Cicero wrote with Care, and that which will 
for ever ſtand the Teſt, All public Languages are ac- 
: cording to the Humour of the Age. A Wautonneſs and 
' Effeminacy of Speech, denotes Luxury; for the Wit 
follows the Mind: If the latter be ſound, compoſed, 
temperate, and grave; the Wit is dry, and ſober too: 
But if the one be corrupted, the other is likewiſe un- j 
und. Do we not ſee, when a Man's Mind is heavy, | 
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how he creeps, and draws his Legs after him? A finical 


Temper is read in. the very Geſtures and Clothes; if a 
Man be choleric and violent, it is alſo diſcovered in his 
Motions. An angry Man ſpeaks: ſhort and quick; the 
Speech of an effeminate Man is looſe and melting. A 


| queint and ſolicitous Way of Speaking, is the Sign of a 
weak Mind; but a great Man {peaks with Eaſc, and 
Freedom; and with more Aſſurance, though leſs Care. 

Speech is the J:dex of the Mind: When you fee a Man 


dreſs, and ſet his Clothes in Print, you ſhall be ſure to 


find his Words ſo too, and nothing in them that is firm 


; 


|; 


” 
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and weighty: It does not become a Man to be delicate. 


be over-born; ſo it is with Speech, ſo long as the Mind 
is whole and ſound, the Speech is maſculine and ſtrong; 


but if one fails, the other follows. : 


is r IR IL 


Of Stiles, ; Compoſitions, and the Choice 


of Words. That is the beſt Way of 


Writing, and Speaking, which is free 
and natural. Advice concerning Read- 
ing. Bs 


OU cannot expect any certain, and univerſal 


. Mule, either for the Stile, or for the Manner of 
Speaking, or Writing; becauſe they vary according to 

Uſage and Occaſion So that we mult content ourſelves 
with Generals, Men write, and {peak commonly accor- 


ding to che Humour of the ge they live in: And there 


is alſo a Correſpondence betwixt the Language and the 


Life of particular Perſons; as one may give a near 


Gueſs at a Man, by his ver y Gate, Furniture and Clothes. 


In the frſt Place, let che Senſe be honeſt, and noble; 
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not pinched up in Sentences, but ſubſtantial, and of hi 
er Deſign, with nothing in it ſuperfluous. Let the Words 
be fitted to the Matter : And where the Subj<& is famili- 
ar, let the Stile be ſo too. But great Thoughts muſt 
have ſuitable Expreſſions ; and there ought to be a Kind 
of Trenſport in the one, to anſwer it in the other. It is 
not enough to compoſe a pleaſant Fable, and tickle the 
Fancy; but he that treats of weighty Matters, muſt do 
it in the grave, and fober Terms. There are ſome that 
have not ſo much of the Vigour of an Orator, or of that 
ſententioue Sharpneſs; and yet the worthineſs of the Senſe 
makes amends for the lowneſs of the Stile. Our Fore- 
fathers were not at all delighted with fine words, and 
Flowers: But their Compolitions were ſtrong, equal, 
and many. We have now-a:days here and there a2 


Point; but the Work is uneven, where only this, or 


that Particular is remarkable. We never a:'mire this, 
or that ſingle Tree, where the whole Wood is all of a 
/ Height. A ſpecious Title Page may commend a Book 
to Sale, but not for Uſe. An eminent Author is to be 


| | taken down whole, and not here and there a Bit. Tis 


| a Maiming of the Bucy to take the Members of it apart; 
nor is it a handſome Leg, or Arm, that makes a hand- 
ſome Man; but the Symetry, and Agreement of all to- 
\ gether, It is the Excellency of Speaking and Writing, 


to do it cloſe, aud in Words accomodate to the Inten® | 


tion; and | would yet have ſomewhat more to be ſigni- 
fied, than is delivered: It being alſo a Mack of Strength, 
and Solidity of Judgment. The Propriety of Words, 
in ſome Caſes, is wonderful; eſpecially when we are 
well read in the Knowledge of Things, and of Duties, 
and there is a ſingular Grace in the Gentleneſs of Ni me 
bers, When they run ſmoothe, and without Perturbati- 
on. Some are raiſed and #artled at Words, as a Hor 
is at a Drum; and indue the very Paſſion of the Spea- 
ker. Others are moved with the Beauty of Things; 
and when they hear any thing bravely urged againſt 
Death or Fortune, they do ſcereily wiſh for ſome Oce- 
caſion of experimenting that Generoſity in themſelves, | 
But not one of a Thouſand of them, that carries the Re- 
| folution home with him that he had conceived. It is. 
\ an eaſy Matter to excite an Auditory to the Love of 


rr 
Goodneſs, having already the Foundation and the Seeds 


7 = of Virtue within themſelves : So that it is but awakens 


ing the Conſideration of it, where all men are agreed 
beforehand upon the Main. Who is ſo ſordid, as not to 
be rouſed at ſuch a Speech as this? The poor Man wants 
many things, but the covetous Man wants all. Can wa 4 
| Fleſh forbear being delighted with this Saying, thoug 
a Satire againſt his own Vice? As to forced Metaphors, 
and wild yperboles, T would leave them to the Poets. 
And I anfſfutterly againſt fooling with tinkling Conceits 
and Sourfls: Not that I would wholly forbid the Uſe 
of Hyperboles ; which. although they exceed the Truth, 
may yet be a Means, by things incredible, to bring us 
| unto things credible. And there may be great Uſe 
made alſo of Parablzs: For the Way of Application 
does uſually more affect the Mind, than the downright 
Meaning. That Speech which gains upon the Paſſions, 
is much more profitable than that which only works up- 
on the Judgment. Chryſippus was a great Man, and of 
an acute Wit; but the Edge of it was ſo fine, that e- 
very thing turned it; and he might be ſaid, in Truth, 
rather to prick the Subject that he handled, than to 
pierce it throu g. 3 5 
As it is not for the Honour of a Philoſopher to be ſoli- 
_ citous about Words, I would not have him negligent 
neither: But let him ſpeak with Aſſurance, and with- 
out Affectation. If we can, let our Diſcourſes be pow + 
_ erful ; but however, let them be clear. I like a Come. 
poſition that is nervous and ſtrong ; but yet I would | 
| have it ſweet, and gracious withal, There are many 
thing, I know, that pleaſe well enough in the Delivery, 
and yet will hardly abide the Teſt of an Examination. 
But that Eloquence is miſchievous, that diverts a Man 
from Things to Words, and littie better than a Proſtitu- 
tion of Letters, For what ſignifies the Pomp of Words 
or the Jumbling of Syllables, to the making up of a 
wiſe Min? Tully's Compoſition indeed is equal, his 
Numbers are harmonious, free, and gentle: and yet he 
takes a Care, not to make any Forfeiture of his Gravi- 
* Fabian is a great Man, in being ſecond to Cicerc, 
ollio is a great Man too, tho” a Step below him ; and 
ſo is Livy likewiſe, tho! he comes after the other three. 
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But ſeveral Subjects require ſeveral Excellencies. An . 
rator ſhould be ſharps the Tragedian great, and the Co. 
median pleaſant. When a Man declaims againſt Vice, 
let him be bitter; againſt Danger, bold; apainſt For- 
tune, proud; againſt Ambition, reproachful: Let him 
chide Luxury, defame Luſt: An Impotency of Mind 
muſt be broken. In theſe Caſes, Words are the leaſt 
part of an honeſt Man's Buſineſs. „„ 
I the Mutter of Compoſition, I would write as 1 
ſpeak ; with Eaſe and Freedom; for it is more friendly, 
as well as more natural: And fo much my Inclination,”; Rx 
that if I could make my Mind viſible to you, I would 
neither ſpeak nor write it. If I put my Thouglits in 
os Senſe, the Matter of Ornament 1 ſhall leave to 
the Orators, There are ſome things that a Man may 
write even as he travels; Others, that require Privacy 
and Leiſure: But, however, it is good in Writing, as in 
other Caſes, to leave the beſt Bit or the laſt. A Po- 
 fopher has no more to do, than to ſpeak properly, and 
in Words that expreſs his Meaning And this may be 
done without Toſſing of the Hands, Stamping, or any 
violent Agitation of the Body; without either the Va- 
nity, of the Theatre, on the one Hand, or an inſipid Hea- 
vineſs on the other. I would have his Speech as plain 
and ſimple as his Life; for he is then as good as his 
Word, when both hearing him, and feeing him, we 
find him to be the ſame Perſon. And yet if a Man can 
be eloquent, without more Pains than the thing's worth, 
let him uſe his Faculty: Provided, that he value himſelf 
upon the Matter, more than upon theWords; and apply 
| himſelf rather io the Underſtanding, thn to the Fancy; 
for this is a Buſineſs of Virtue, not a rial of Wit. Who 
is there that would no: rather have a healing, than a rhe- 
torical Phyſician ® But for eſteeming any Man purely 
upon he Score of his Rhetoric, 1 would as ſoon chuſe a 
Pilot for a good Head of Hair. LF \ 
Iy the Matter of Reading; I would fix upon ſome | 
particular Authors, and make them my own. He that 
is every where, is no where; but like a Man tba ſpends. 
bi- Life in '] ravel, he has many Hoſts, but few Friends. 
Which is the very Condition of him that ſkips from one 
Book to another: The Varicty does but diſtract his 
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Head, and for want of Digeſting, it turns to Corruption, 
inſtead of Nouriſhment. Tis a good Argument of a 


well-compoſed Mind, when a Man loves Home, and to 


keep Company with himſelf: Whereas a rambling 
Head, is a certain Sign of a ſickly Humour. Many 


Books, and many Acquaintances, bring a Man to a Le- 
vity of Diſpoſition, and a Liking of Change. What is 


the Body the better for Meat, that will not ſtay with it? 


Nor is there any thing more hurtful in the Caſe of Diſ- 


7 


eaſes, or Wounds, than the frequent ſhifting of Phyſic, 


or Plaiſters. Of Authors, be ſure to make Choice of the 
beſt; and, (as I ſaid before) to ſtick clole to them; and 
though you take up others by the bye, reſerve ſome ſe- 


ect ones however for your Study and Retreat. In your 
Reading, you will every D:y meet with Conſolation 
and Support againſt Poverty, Death, and other Calami- 
ties, incident to human Life: Extract what you like; 
and then ſingle out ſome Par tis ular from the reſt, for 
that Day's Meditation. Reading does not only feed, 


and entertain the Underſtanding; but when a Man is 


doſed with one Study, he relieves himſelf with another; 
but till Reading and Writing are to be taken up by 


Turns. So long as the Meat lies whole upon the Sto= 
mach, it is a Bur:ien to us; but upon the Concection, it 
paſſes into Strength and Blood. And fo it fares with our 


| Studies; fo long as they lie whole, they pals into the Me- 
5 mory without affecting the Underſtanding. But, upon 


Meditation, they become our own, and ſupply us with 


Strength and Virtue : The Bee that wanders and ſips 
from every Flower, diſpoſes what ſhe has gathered into 


her Cells. 
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EPES:T DUE III. 
Againſt all Sorts of Affectation in Diſ- 
courſe, fantaſtical Studies; impertinent 
and unprofitable Subtilties. Man's Bu- 
ſinæſc is Virtue, not Words. 
3 RE are many Men, (and ſome of great Senſe 
of good Thought, by the uncouth Manner of expreſſing 


—— — 


1 to0) that loſe both the Profit, and the Reputation | 


them. They love to talk in Myſtery, and take it for a 


Mark of Viſdom. not to be underſtood. They are ſo fond 


of making themſelves public, that they will rather be ri- 
diculous, than not taken notice of. When the Mind grows | 
ſqueamiſh, and comes to a Loathing of things that are 
common, as if they were /ordid that Sickneſs betrays it- 
- Te!f in our way of ſpeaking too: for we muſt have new 

Words, new Compoſitions; and it paſſes for an Ornament 
to borrow from other Tongues, where we may be bet- | 


ter furniſhed in our own. One Man prizes himſelf up- 


on being conci/e, and talking in Parables : Another runs 
himſelf out in Fords; and that which he takes only for 
copious, renders him to others both ridiculous and fedi- 
0775, Others there are, that like the Error well enough, 
but cannot come up to it. But, take this: for a Rules 
Whereſoever the Speech is corrupted, ſo is. the Mind. 
Some are only for Words antiquated, and long ſince out 
of Date; others only for that which is popular and 


coarſe; and they are boch in the Wrong; for the one 
takes too little Care, and the other too much. Some. 


are for a rough, broken Stile, as if it were a thing unman · 

ly to pleaſe the Ear; others are too nice upon the Mat. 
ter of Number, and make it rather Singing than Speak- 
ing Some affect not to be underſtood till the end of 


the Period, and hardly then neither, Tis not good, 2 
Stile that is either too bold, or too florid; the one wants 


* 


„ 


that though ail things bel ing to him, all things are not 
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Modeſty, and the other Effect. Some are too Starcht, 


and Formal ; others take a Pride in being Rugged; and 


if they chance to let fall any thing that is ſmoothe, they 
will tranſpoſe and mangle it on purpoſe, only to maim 
the Period, and diſappoint a Body's Expectation. Theſe 


Errors are commonly introduced by ſome Perſon that is 


famous for his Eloquence; others follow him, and ſo it 
paſſes iato Faſhion. And we are as much out in the 


Choice of the Matter, as in that of our Words. 
There are ſome Studies which are only Matter of Cu- 

rioſity, and Trial of Skill; others of Pleaſure, and of 

' Uſe: But ſtill there are many things, worth the know- 


ing, perhaps, that were not worth the Learning, It is a 


huge deal of Time that 1s ſpent, in Cavilling about 
Words, and captious Diſputations, that work us up to an 
Edge, and then nothing comes on it. There are ſome 
Tricks of Wit, like Slight of Hand, which amount to 
no more than the Tying of Knots only to looſen them 
again; and it is the very Fallacy that pleaſes us; for ſo _ 


ſoon as ever we know how they are done, the Satisfac- 


tion is at an end. He that does not underſtand theſe So- 
phiſius, is never che worſe z and he that does, is never 
the better. If a Man tells me that I have Horns, I can 


tell him again, that I have none, without feeling on my 


| Forehead. Bion's Dilemma mates all Men to be Sacri- 


legious, and yet at the ſame time maintains, that there 


is no ſuch thing as Sacrilege He that takes to himſelf 
_ (fays he) what belongs to Cod, commits Sacriiege ; but 
all things *elong to God, therefore he that applies any 
Thing to his own Uſe is e On the otner ſide, 
the very Rifing of a Temple he makes to be 2 Sacri- 
lege: For 'tis (ſays he) but the taking of ſomething out 
of oue Place that belongs to Cod, and removing it to an- 


other that belongs to Him tos. The Fallacity lies in this, 


yet dedicated to him. There is no greater Ene;ny of 


Truth, than over much Subtilty of Speculation. Pro- 
fagoras will have every thing iſputable, and as much 
to be {aid for the one ſide, à for the other. Nay, he 
makes it another Queſtion, I hether every thing be diſs 
ſbutable or no? There are others that make it a Science, 
to prove, that Man knows nothing 2 But the former 18 
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pertinent, conceited, © Lon is a certain Hankerinp 
after Learning; which if it be not put into a right way, 
| hinders, and falls foul upon itſelf. Wherefore the Bur- 
den muſt be fitted to the Shoulders, and no more than 
we are able to bear. It is in a great Meaſure, the Fault 
of our Tutors, that teach their Diſciples rather how to 
| : diſpute, than how to live: and the Learner himſelf is 
J alſo to blame, for applying himſelf to the Improvement, 
rather of his Wit, than of his Mind: By which Means 
\Philoſophy is now turned to Philology. Put a Cramma- 
rian to a Virgil; he never heeds the Philoſophy, but the 
Perſe: Every Man takes Notes for his own Study. In the 
fame Meadow the Cow finds Graſs, the Dog ſtarts a Hare, 
and the Stork ſnaps a Lizzard. Tully's De Republica 
finds Work both for the Philoſopher, the Philologer, and 
the Grammarian. The Philo/opher wonders how it was 
poſſible to ſpeak fo much againſt Juſtice. The Philolo- 
ger makes this Obſervation, that Rome had two Kings : 
the one without a Father, and the other without a Mo- 
ther; for tis a Queſtion, who was Servius his Mother, 
and of Ancus his Father there is not ſo much as any Men- 
tion. The Grammarian takes notice, that Keap/e is ul- 
ed for Reipſa; and Sepſe for Seipſe. And ſo every Man 
makes his Notes for his own Purpoſe. Theſe Fooleries 
apart, let us learn to do good to Mankind, and to put 
our Knowledge into Action. Our Danger is the being 
miſtaken in Things, not in Words; and in the confoun- 
ding of Good and Evil. So that our whole Life is but 
one continued Error, and we live in Dependency upon 
To- morrow. There are a World of Things to be ſtu- 
| died, and learned, and therefore we ſhould diſcharge the 
Az Mind of things unneceſſary, to make way for greater 
3 Matters. The Buſineſs of the School is rather a Play, 
1 than a Study, and only to be done when we can do no- 
= thing elſe. There are many People that frequent them, 
| only to hear, and not to learn; and they takes Notes 
; too, not to reform their Manners, but to pick up Words; 


3 as 
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which they vent, with as little Benefit to others, as they 
heard them to themſelves. It coſts us a great deal of 
Time, and other Mens Ears a great deal of Trouble, to 
purchaſe the Character of a learned Man; wherefore I 
ſhall e'en content myſelf with the coarſer Title of an 
boneſt Man. The worſt of it is, that there is a vain, 
and idle Pleaſure in it, which tempts us to ſquander a- 
way many a precious Hour to very little Purpoſe. We 
ſpend ourſelves upon Subtilties, which may perchance 
make us to be thought learned, but not good. Wiſdom 
delights in Senne e Simplicity; in the Forming of 
our Lives, rather than in the Niceties of the Schools, 
which, at beſt, do but bring us Pleaſure without Profit. | 
And in ſhort, the Things which the Phi/o/ophers impoſe 
upon us with ſo much Pride and Vanity, are little more 
than the ſame Leſſons over again, which they learned at 
School. But ſome Authors have their names, tho' their 
Diſcourſes be mean enough; they diſpute, and wrangle, 
but they do not edify, any farther, than as they keep | 
us from ill-doing, or perhaps ſtop us in our ſpeed to | 
Wickedneſs. And there ought to be a Difference be- 
twixt the Applauſes of the Schools, and of the Theatre; 
the one being moved with every popular Conceit, which 
does not at all conſiſt with the Dignity of the other. | 
Whereas there are ſome Writings that ſtir up ſome gene- 
rous Reſolutions, and do, as it were, inſpire a Man with | 
a new Soul. They diſplay the Bleſſings of a happy Life, 
and poſſeſs me at the fame time withAdmiration and with 
Hope. They give me a Veneration for the Oracles of 
Antiquity, and a Claim to them, as to a common Inhee 
ritance; for they are the Treaſure of Mankind, and it | 
muſt be my Duty to improve the Stock, and tranſmit { 
it to Poſterity. And yet I do not love to hear a Man 
cite Zeno, Gleanthes, Epicurus, without ſomething of his 
own too. What do I care for the bare hearing of that 
which I may read? Not but that Word of Mouth makes 
a great Impreſhon, eſpecially when they are the Speak» ; 
er's uwn Words: But he that only recites another Man's 
| Words, is no more to me than a Notary. Beſide that there 
is an End of Invention, if we reſt upon what is invented 
already; and he that only follows another, is ſo far 
from finding out any nm. that he does not ſo much 
Bb 2 n 
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as look for it. I do not pretend all this while to be the 
_ 7 Maſter of Truth, but I am yet a moſt obſtindte Inqui- 
fitor after it. J am no Man's Slave; but as I aſcribe 
much to great Men, I challenge ſomething to myſelf, 
Our Fore-fathers have left us not only their Invention, 
but Matter alfa for farther Enquiry, and perhaps they 
might have found out more things that are neceſſary, if 
they they had not bent their Thoughts too much upon 
Superfluities. 1 „ 
Is not this a ſine time for us to be fiddling and fooling 
about Words? How many uſeful, and neceſſary things 
are there, that we have firſt fo learn, and ſecondly, to 
imprint in our Minds? For tis not enough to remember, 
and to underſtand, unleſs we do what we know. 


EPISTLE Iv. 
Buſineſs, and want of News, are no Ex- 
cuſe among Friends, for not Writing, 
Wiſe Men are the better for one anc 
other. How far Wiſdom may be ad- 
vanced by Precept. IE : 


XJ OUR laſt Letter was very ſhort; and the whole 
Letter itſelf was little more than an Excuſe for 
the ſhortneſs of it. One while you are ſo full of Byſi- 
7:65, that you cannot write at all; and another while, 
you have ſo little News, that you do not know what to 
4 write, Now, aſſure yourſelf, that whoſoever has 2 
Mind to write may find Leiſure for it: And for your o- 
tber Pretence, it looks as if we ourſelves were the leaſt 
part of our own Buſineſs. Put the Caſe that the whole 
World were becalmed,and that there were neither Wars, 
Amours, Factions, Deſigns, Diſappointments, Compe- 
titors, or Law-Suits : no Prodigals, Uſurers, or Fornica- 

| tors in Nature, there would be a large Field yet left for 


Thoughts at Liberty, | 


of a good Mind; and learning 
"= "B 
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the Offices of Friendſhip, and for the Exerciſe of Philo- 
ſophy and Virtue. Let us rather conſider, what we our- 


ſelves ought to do, than hearken after the Doings of o- 
ther People. What ſignifies the Story of our Neigh- 
bour's Errors, to the reforming of our own? Is it not 

a a more glorious, and profitable Imployment, to write 


the Hiſtory of Providence, than to record the Uſur- 
pation of ambitious Princes; and rather tn celebrate 
the Bounties of the Almighty, than the Robberies of A. 


| lexander * Nor is Buſineſs any Excule for the Neglect, 


either of our Studies, or of our Friends. Firſt, we con- 


tinue our own Buſineſs, and then we increaſe it: And 
inſtead of Lending, we do wholly give ourſelves up to 


it, and hunt for colourable Pretences of miſ-ſpending 
our Time But, I fay, that where - ever we are, or with 
whomſoever, or howtoever employed, 


— 


Vou have here drawn a long Letter from me; and if 


ling upon me to be as good as my Word. Not but 
that I write by Inclination too. For if we love the Pice 


we have our 


on et Goes 


| 
| 
45 


you find it tedious, you may thank yourlelf, for cal- 


tures of our Friends, by what Hand ſoever they be 


of one another? It is a Shame, you'll fay, to ſtand in 
need of any Remembrancers of an abſent Friend; and 


yet ſometimes the Place, a Servant, a Relation, a Houſe, 
a Garment, may honeſtly excite the Memory; and it 
_ renders every thing as freſh to us, as if we were itil] join- 


ed in our Embraces, and drinking up one another's 


Tears. It is by the Benefit of Letters, that abſent Friends 


are in a Manner brought together; beſide thatf"F3/lo- 
lary Diſcourſes are much more profitable thaÞ. public, 


and premeditated Declamations. © For they inſinuate 
themſelves into the Affections with more Freedom, and 


Eſſect, though with leſs fomp, and Prerence. You do 
expect, perhaps, that I ſhould tell you, how pentle agd 


ſnort a Winter we have had; how cold and unſeaſon- 


able a Spring, or ſome other Fooleries, to as little Pur- 
pole. But, what are yon and I the better for ſuch Diſ. 
courſes? We ſhould rather be laying the Foundations 


d 3 


drawn, How much more then ſhall we joy in a Friend's 
Letters, which are undoubtedly the moſt lively Pictures 


to diſtipguiſh betwixt the 
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Bleſſings of Virtue, and the Amuſements of Imaginati- 
on. There came in ſome Friends to me Yeſterday, that 
made the Chimney ſmoke a little more than ordina- 
Ty ; but not at a rate to make the Neighbourhood cry 
out Fire. We had Variety of Diſcourſe ; and paſſing 
from one thing to another, we came at laſt to read ſome- 
{ thing of Quintus Sextius : (a great Man, upon my Cre- 
dit, deny it that will) Good God! The Force and Vi- 
gour of that Man's Writings! and how much are they 
above the common Level of other Philoſophers ! I can. 
not read them, meihinks, without challenging of For- 
tune, and defying all the Powers of Ambition and Vi- 
{ olence. The more I conſider him, the more I admire 
; Him; for I find him, (as in the World itſelf) every Day 
to be a neu Spectacle, and to afford freſh Matter {til} for 
more Veneration. And yet the Wiſdom of our Fore- 
+ fathers has left Work enough for their Poſterity; even 
if there were no more in it than the Application of what 
they have tranſmitted to us of their own Invention. As, 
ſuppoſe, that they had left us Remedies for ſuch and ſuch 
| Diſeaſes ; to certain, that we ſhould not need to look 
for any other Medicines; there would be ſome Skill yet 
required in the applying of them in the proper Caſe, a 
Proportion, and Seaſon. I have an Honour for the Me- 
morials of our worthy Progenitors. If I meet a Conſul 
or a Prætor upon the Road, I'Il alight from my Horſe, 
uncover my Head, and give him the Way; and ſhall} 
have no Veneration now for the Names of the Gover- 
Anors of Mankind ? No Man is To wiſe, as to know all 
things; or if he did, one wiſe Man may yet. be helpful 
o another, in finding out a nearer way to the finiſhing 
'of his Work: For, let a Man make never ſo much 
Haſte, it is ſome Sort of Aſſiſtance, the bare encouraging 
of him to continue his Courſe ; beſide the Comforts, and 
Benefits of Communication, in Loving, and being belove 
ed, and in the mutual Approbation of each other. 
The laſt Point, you know, that you and I had in De- 
hate, was, Whether or no Wiſdom may be perfected by 
Precept. There are ſome, that account only that part 
af Philoſophy to be profitable to Mankind, which delivers 
itſelf in particular Precepts to particular Perſons, without 


forming the whole Man: Teaching the Huſband (for the 


- 
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Purpoſe) how to behave himſelf to his Wife; the Father 
how to train up, and diſcipline his Children; and the 
Maſter how to govern his Servants. As if any Man 
could be ſufficiently inſtructed in the Parts of Life, with- 
out comprehending the whole Sum, and Scope of it. O- 
thers (as Ariſio the Stoick) are rather for the general 
Decrees of Philoſophers ; which whoſoever knows in the 
main, that Perſon underſtands in every Particular how _ 
to tutor himſelf. Ps he that learns to caſt a Dart, When ; 
be has by Practice and Exerciſe, gotten a true Aim, he 5 
not only will ſtrike this, or that Mark, but whatever he 
has a Mind to: So he that is well informed in the who/e, * 
will need no Direction in the Parts, but under the Prin- 
ciples of a good Life, learn how to behave himſelf in 
all the Circumſtances of it. j"Cleanthes allows the Pa- 
renetic, or Preceptive Philoſophy, to be in ſome ſort pro- 
| ficable; but yet very ſhort, and defective, unleſs as it 
flows from the univerſal Underſtanding of the Heads 
and Degrees of Philoſophy. Now the Queſtion is, whe- 
ther this alone can make a good Man, and whether it 
be ſuperfluous itſelf ; or fo ſufficient, as to make all o- 
ther Knowledge appear ſo? They that will have it ſu- 
perfluous, argue thus, I the Eyes be c vere; There we | 
ſeeing, without removing the Impediment; and in that. 
Condition, it is to no Purpoſe to bid a man go to ſuch, | : 
or ſuch a Place, or to reach this or that with his Hand. 

And fo it fares with the Mind; ſo long as that continues. | 
clouded with Ignorance and Error, tis idle to give par- | 
_ ticular Precepts ; as if you ſhould teach a poor Man to 
act the Part of a rich; or one that is hungry, how to be- 
have himſelf with a full Stomach ; While the one is ne- 
ceſſitous, and the other half ſtarved, they are neither of. 
them the better for it. And then, ſhall we give Precepts 
in wanifeſt Caſes, or in doubtful? The former need- 
none, and in the latter we ſhall not be believed. Nor! 
is it enough ſimply to adviſe, unleſs we alſo give Rea 
ſons for it. There are two Errors which we are liable 
to in this Caſe; either the Wickedneſs of perverſe Opi- 
nions, which have taken Po ſſeſſion of us; or at leaſt a 
Diſpoſition to entertain Error, under any Reſemblance 
of Truth. So that our Work muſt be, either to cure a 
lick Mind, that is already tainted; or to prepoſſeſs an e- 


* 
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vil Inclination, before it comes to an ill Habit. Now, 
the Degrees of Fhi/o9/ophy enable us in both theſe Caſes . 
Nor is it poſſible, by Particulais, to obviate all particu. 
lar 9 One Man marries a Widow, another a 
Maid: She may be rich, or poor, barren, or fruitful : 
young, or ancient ; ſuperior, inferior, or equal. One 


Man follows public Buſineſs, another flies it; ſo that 


the Tame Advice that is profitable to the one, may 
be miſchievous tothe other. Every one's is a particu- 
lar Caſe, and muſt be ſuited with a particular Counſel, 
The Laws ot Phi/o/ophy :re brief, and extend to all; 


but the Variety of the other is incomprehentible, and 


can never: make that good to all which it promiſſes to a 


few. The Precepis of Wiſdom lie open, but the De- 


135 grees of it are hidden in the Dark. 


Now. in Anſwer, it does not hold, with the Mind, 


as with the Eyt: If there be a Suffuſion, it is to be help- 


ed by Remedy, and not by Precept. The Eye is not 
to be taught to c iſtiaguiſ Colours; but the Mind muſt 


be informed what to do in Life. And yet the Phyſici- 


an will perſcribe Order alſo to the Patient, as well as 
Phyſic; and tell him, Tor » uſt bring your Eye to endure 


: the Light by Degrees; have a Care of Studying upen a 


'F 


full Stomach, &c. We are told, that Precepts do nei- 
ther extinguiſh nor abate falſe Opinions in us, of good, 
or evil: And it ſhall be granted, hat of themſelves 
they are not able to ſubdue vicious Inclinations : But 
this does not hinder them from being very uſeful to us 
in Conjunction with other Helps. Firſt, as they refreſh 
the Memory; and, ſecondly, as they bring us to a more 
diſtin View of the Parts, which we ſaw but confuſedly 
in the whole. At the fame Rate, Conſolatories, and 
Exhortations will be found ſuperfluous, as well as Pre- 
cepts, which yet upon daily Experience we know to be 

otherwiſe. Nay, we are the better, not only for the- 

Precepts, but for the Converſe of Philoſophers; for we 
ſtill carry away ſomewhat of the Tincture of Virtue, 

wheiher we will or no: But the deepeſt Impreſſion they 
make, is upon Children. It is urged, tht Precepts are 


* inſufficient without Proof; but, I fay, that the very Aus 


thority of the Adviſer, goes a great Way Jn the Credit 
of the Advice: As we depend ypon the Opinion of the 
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Lawyer, without demanding big Reaſon for it. And 
again, whereas the Variety of Precepts is ſaid to be in- 
finite, I cannot allow it. For the greateſt and moſt ne- 
ceſſary Affairs are not many and for the Application 
to Time, Places, and Perſons, the Differences are ſo 
ſmall, that a few general Rules, will ſerve the Turn, 
Nay, let a Man be never fo right in his Opinion, he 
may be yet more confirmęd in it by Admonition. There 
are many Things that may aſſiſt a Cure, though they 
do noi perfect it; even Madmen themſelves may be kept 
in Awe by Menaces, and Correction. But it is a hard 
Matter, I muſt confeſs, to give Counſel at a Diſtance. 
For Advice depends much upon the Opportunity; and 
that perhaps which was proper when it was deſired, 
may come to'be pernicious before it be received. Some 
indeed may be preſcribed, as ſome Remedies, at any 

Diſtance, and tranſmitted to Poſterity ; but for others, 
a Man muſt be upon the Place, and deliberate upon Cir- 
cumſtances, and be not only preſent, but watchful, to 
ſtrike in with the very Nick of the Occaſion, | 


OSS TELE F.. 
Seneca gives an Account of himſelf. Of 
his Studies, and , his Tuclinations : 
With many excellent Reflections upon 
the Duties, and the Errors of human 
L ife. OLE CE 


1 Letters were old, before they came to my 
Handy fo that I made no Enquiry of the Meſſen- 
ger what yu were a-doing; beſides that, wherever 
You are, I take it for granted, that I know your Buſi- 
neſs; and that you are {till upon the great Work of per- 
fecting yourſelt: A Thing not to be done by Chance, 
but by induſtry and Labour. We are all of us wicked, 
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before we come to be good. We are prepoſſeſſed, fo 
that we muſt unlearn Iniquity, and ſtudy Virtue. The 
great Difhculty is to begin the Enterprize: For a weak 
Mind is afraid of new Experiments. I have now given 
over troubling myſelf for fear of you: becauſe I have 
that Security for your well-doing, that never failed any 
Man. The Love of Truth and of Goodneſs, is become [RE 
habitual to you. It may ſo fall out, that Fortune per- 


haps may do yu an Injury; but there is no Fear. of your RE 
doing yourſelf one. Go on as you have begun, and com- 
poſe your Reſolutions ; not to an effeminate Eaſe, but to 


a Frame of virtuous Quiet, It is a double Kindneſs that 
Fou call me to ſo ſtrict an Account of my Time: that 
nothing leſs than a Diary of my Life will ſatisfy you 
For I take it as a Mark, both of your good Opinion, and | 

of your Friendſhip; the former in believing that I do | 
nothing which I care to conceal; and the other in aſſu- 

ring yourſelf that I will make you the Confident of all 
my Secrets. I will hereafter ſet a Watch upon myſelf, 
and do as you would have me: and acquaint you, not 
only with the Conrſe, and Method, but with the very Bu- 

ſineſs of my Life. - : 5 
Tais Day I have had entire to myſelf, without any 

knocking at my Door, or lifting up of the Hanging; but 

have divided it betwixt my Book and my Bed, and been 

left at Liberty to do my own Buſineſs : For all the Im- 
| inents were either at the Theatre, at Bowls, or at 

the Horſematch. My Body does not require ch Ex- 
erciſe; and I am beholden to my Age for it: TA little 

makes me weary ; and that is the End alſo of that which 
is moſt robuſt. My Dinner is a Piece of dry Bread, with- 
out a Table, and without fouling my Fingers. My Sleeps 
are ſhort, and in truth a little doubtful, betwixt ſlum- 
bering and waking. One while I am reflecting upon the 
Errors of Antiquity;3+.,and then 1 apply myſelf to the 
correcting of my own... In my Reading with Reverence 
to the Ancients, ſome Things I take, 1 alter; and 


ſome again I reject; others I invent; wut enthral- 
ling myſelf fo to another's Judgment, as n to preſerve 
the Freedom of my own, Sometimes of a Sudden in the 
Middle of my Meditations, my Ears are ſtruck with 2 
Shout of a Thouſand People together, from ſome Spec- 
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tacle or other; the Noiſe does not at all diſcompoſe my 
Thoughts; it is no more to me than the Daſhing of 
Waves, or the Wind in a Wood; but poſſibly ſometimes 
it may divert them. Good Lord, (think I) 1f Men would 
but exerciſe their Brains, as they do their Bodies ; and 
take as much Pains for Virtue, as they do for Pleaſure ? 
For Difficulties ſtrengthen the Mind, as well as Labour 
does the Bode. | : 
You tell me, that you want my Books more than my 
Counſels; which I take juſt as kindly, as if you ſhould 
have aſked me for my Picture. For I have the very fame 
Opinion of my Wit, that I have of my Beauty. You 
ſhall have both the one, and the other, with my very 
Self into the Bargain. „ 2 
In the Examination of my own Heart, I find ſome 


Vices that lie open; others more obſcure, and out of 


Sight; and ſome that take me only by Fits. Which laſt 
I look upon as the molt dangerous and troubleſome ; for 
they ly upon the Catch, and keep a Man upon a perpe- 
tual Guard : Being neither provided againit them, as in 


a state of War; nor ſecure, as in any Aſſurance of Peace, 


To ſay the Truth, we are all of us as cruel, as ambiti- 
ous, and-as luxurious as our Fellows. But we want the 
Fortune, or the Occaſion, perchance, to ſhew it. When 

the Snake is frozen, it is ſafe; but the Poiſon is ſtill in 

it though it be numbed. We hate Upſtarts, that uſe 
r with Inſolence; when yet it we had the 
s, it is odds that we ſhould do the fame Thing 


Only our Corruptions are private, for want 
* * * 1 * 2 od ; . > 50 
ot Opportunity to employ them. Some. Things we look 


upon as ſuperfluous; and others, not as worth the while, 
Put we never conſider, that we pay deareſt for that which 
we pretend to receive gratis, As Anxiety, Loſs of Cre- 


dit, Liberty, and Time, So cheap is every Man in ef- 


fect, that pretends to be moſt dear to himſelf. Some are 
dipt in their Luſts, as in a River; there muſt be a Hand 
to help them out: Others are ſtrangely careleſs of good 
Counſel; and yet well enough diſpoſed to follow Ex- 
ample. Some again muſt he forced to their Duties, be- 
cauſe there is no good to be done upon them by Perſua- 
ſion. But, out of the whole Race of Mankind, how 
few are chere that are able to help themſelves? Being 
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thus conſcious of our own Frailty, we ſhould do wel! 


to keep ourſelves quiet; and not to truſt weak Minds 
with Wine, Beauty, or Pleaſure; we have much ado, 
you ſee, to keep our Feet upon dry Ground: What will 
2 of us then, if we venture ourſclves where it is 
ſlippery? It is not to ſay, This is a hard Leſſon, and we 
rannot go through with it, For we can, if we would 
endeavour it; ; we cannot, becauſe we give it for 
granted that we cannot, without trying whether we can 
or 20. And what is the Meaning of all this; but that we 
are pleaſed with our Vices, and willing to be maſtered 
by them? So that we had rather excuſe than caſt them 
off. The true Reaſon is, we uu not; but the Pre- 


Neceſſity of Error, but the very Love of it. 
To give you now a Brief of my own Character, I am 
none of thoſe that take delight in Tumults, and in ſtrug- 
ling with Pifficulties. I had rather be quiet, chan in 
Arms: For I account it my Duty to bear up againſt ill 
Fortune; but {till without chuſing it. I am no Friend 
to Contention; eſpecially that of the Bar: But I am ve- 
ry much a Servant to all honeſt Buſineſs, that may be 
done in a Corner. And there is no Retreat ſo unhappy, 
as not to yield Entertainment for a great Mind; by 
which a Man may make himſelf profitable both to his 
Country, and to his Friends, by his Wiſdom, by his In- 
tereſt, and by his Counſel. It is the Part of a good Pa- 
triot to prefer Men of Worth; to defend the Innocent; 
to provide good Laws; and to adviſe in War and in 
Peace. But, is not he as good a Patriot, that inſtructs 
Youth in Virtue; that furniſhes the World with Precepts 
of Morality, and keeps human Nature within the Bounds 
of right Reaſon? Who is the greater Man, he that pro- 
nounces a Sentence upon the Bench, or he that in his 
Study reads us a Lecture of Juſtice, Piety, Patience, For- 
titude; the Knowledge of Heaven, the Contempt of 
Death, and the Bleſſing of a good Conſcience ? The Sol- 
dier that guards the Ammunition and the Baggage, is as 
neceſſary as he that fights the Battle. Was not Gato a 
greater Example than either Ulyſes or Hercules? They 
had the Fame, you know, of being indefatigable; De- 
ſpiſers of Pleaſure, and great Conquerors, both of their 
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Fnemies, and of their Appetites. But Cato, I muſt con- 
feſs, had no Encounters with Monſters; nor did he fall 
into thoſe Times of Credulity, when People believed, 
that the Weight of the Heavens reſted upon one Man's 


Shoulders. But he grappled with Ambition, and the un- 
limited Deſire of Power; which the whole World, di- 


vided under a Triumvirate, was not able to ſatisfy. He 
oppoſed himſelf to the Vices of a degenerate City; even 
when it was now ſinking under its own Weight. He ſtood 
ſingle, and ſupported the falling Commonwealth, till at 
lait, as inſeparable Friends, they were cruſhed together: 
for neither would Cato ſurvive the public Liberty; nor 


did that Liberty out-live Cato. To give you now a fur- 
ther Account of myſelf: J am naturally a Friend to all 


the Rules and Methods of Sobriety and Moderation, I 


ke the old-faſhioned Plate that was left me by my 
Country Father: It is plain and heavy; and yet for all 
this, there is a kind of dazzling, methinks, in the Oſten- 
tations of Splendor and Luxury. But it ſtrikes the Eye 
more than the Mind; and though it may ſhake a wile 
Man, it cannot alter him. Yet it ſends me home many 
times ſadder, perhaps, than I went out; but yet, I hope, 
not worſe; tho? not without ſome ſecret Diſſatisfaction 


at my own Condition. Upon theſe Thoughts I betake my- 


ſelf to my Phi/o/2phy ; and then, methinks, I am not well, 
unleſs I put myſelf into ſome public Employment : Not 


for the Honour, or the Profit of it; but only to place my- 


ſelf in a Station where I may be ſerviceable to my Coun- 


try, and to my Friends. But when I come, on the other 
ſide, to conſider the Uneaſineſs, the Abuſes, and the Loſs 


of Time that attends public Affairs, I get me home again 
as faſt as I can; and take up a Reſojution of ſpending the 


Remainder of my Days within the Privacy of my own 


Walls. How ew a Madneſs is it to ſet our Hearts up- 


on Trifles; eſpecially to the Neglect of the molt ſerious 


Offices of our Lives, and the moſt important End of our 
Being? How miſerable, as well as ſhort is their Life, 


that compaſs with great Labour, what they poſſeſs with 
greater ; and hold with Anxiety, what they acquire with 


Trouble? But, we are governed in all things by Opinion, 
and every thing is to us as we believe it. What is Po- 
verty, but a Privative; and not intended of what a Man 
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has, but of that which he has ut? The great Subject of 
human Calamities, is Money, Take all the reſt together, 


as Death, Sickneſs, Fear, Deſire, Pain, Labour; and 


thoſe which proceed from Money exceed them all. Tis 
a wonderful Folly, that of Tumblers, Rope-dancers, Di- 
vers; what Pains they take, and what Hazard they run, 


for an inconſiderable Gain! And yet we have not Pati- 
ence for the thouſandth Part of that Trouble, though it 


would put us into the Poſſeſſion of an everlaſting Quiet, 
Epicurus, for Experiment fake, confined himſelf to a nar- 
rower Allowance, than that of the ſevereſt Priſons to the 


moſt capital Offenders ; and found himſelf at Eaſe too in 


a ſtricter Diet, than a Man in the worſt Condition needs 
to fear. This was to prevent Fortune, and to fruſtrate 


the worſt which ſhe can do. We ſhould never know a- 


ny thing to be ſuperfluous, but by the want of it. How 
many things do we provide, only becauſe others have 
them for Faſhion ſake ? Caligula offered Demetrius five 
thouſand Crowns, who rejected them with a Smile, as 
who ſhould ſay, It was H little, it did him no Honour 
dhe refuſing of it. Nothing leſs, lays he, than the Ogor 
of his whole Empire would bave been a Temptation to have 
tried the Firmneſs of my Firtue. By this Contempt of 


\ Riches, is intended only the fearleſs Poſſeſſion of them. 


And the way to attain that, is to perſwade ourſelves, 
that we may live happily without them. How many of 
thoſe things, which Reaſon formerly told ns were ſuper- 
fluous, and mimical, do we now find to be ſo by Experi- 
ence? But we are miſled by the Counterfeit of Good on 
the one Hand, and the Suſpicion of Evil on the other. Not 
that Riches are an effieient Caufe of Miſchief; but they 
are a precedent Cauſe, by way of Irritation, and Attracti- 
on. For they have ſo near a Reſemblance of Good, that 
moſt People take them to be good, Nay, Virtue itſelf 
is alſo a preeedent Cauſe of Evil; as many are envied 
for their Wiſdom, or for their Juſtice. Which does not 
ariſe from the Thing itſelf, but from the irreprovable 
Power of Virtue, that forces all Men to admite, and to 
love it. That is not , that is more advantageous to 
us, but that which is y ſo, | a 
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B-P1S TL E VMI. 
The Bleſſings of a virtuous Retirement. 
How we come to the Knowledge of 
Virtue. A Diſtinction betwixt Good 
and Honeſt. A wiſe Man contents 
himſelf with his Lot. 


| HERE is no Opportunity ſcapes me, of enquiring 
1 where you are, what you do, and what Company 
you keep: And J am well enough pleaſed that I can hear 
nothing concerning you; for it ſhews that-you hve retir- 
ed. Not but that I durſt truſt you with the wide World 
too: But, however, it is not eaſy, ſuch a general Con- 
verſation: Nor is it abſolutely ſafe neither; for, though 
it ſhould not corrupt you, it would yet hinder you. Now, 
wbereſoever you are, know, that Iam with you; and 
you are fo ve: as if 1 both heard, and {aw you. Your 
Letters are really Bleſſings to me, and the Senſe of your 
Improvements relieves me, even under the Conſideration 
of my own Decay. Remember, that as Lam. old, ſo are 
you mortal. Be true to yourſelf, and examine yourſelf, 
whether you be of the ſame Mind to-day, that you were 
yeſterday ; for that's a Sign of perfect Wiſdom. And yet 
give me leave to tell you, that though Change of Mind 
be a Token of Imperfection; it is the Buſineſs of my Age 
to unwill one Day, that which I willed another. And let 
me recommend it to your Practice too, in many Caſes; 
for the Abatement of our Appetites, and of our Errors, 
15 the beſt Entertainment of Mankind, It is for young 
Men to gather Knowledge, and for old Men to uſe it: 
And affure yourſelf, that no Man gives a fairer Account 
of his Time, than he that makes it his daily Study, to 
make himſelf better. If you be in Health, and think it 
worth your while to become the MaftetFof yourſelf; it 
is my Deſire, and my Advice, that you apply yourſelf to 
ah , GR 
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Wiidom with your whole Heart: And judge of your 
Improvement, not by what you ſpeak, or by what you 
write; but by the Firmneſs of your Mind, and the Go- 
vernment of your Paſhons. What Extremities have ſome 
Men endured in Sieges; even for the Ambition and Inte- 
reſt of other People! And, ſhall not a Man venture the 
croſſing of an intemperate Luſt, for the Conqueſt of him- 
felf? You do very well 'to betake yourſelf to a private 
Life; and better yet, in keeping of that Privacy private. 
For, otherwiſe, your Retreat would look like Oſtentation: 
The greateſt Actions of our Lives are thoſe that we do 
in a Receſs from Buſineſs ; Beſides, that there are ſome 
Governments, and Employments, that a Man would not 
have any thing to do withal. And then it is to be con- 
fidered, that public Offices and Commiſſions are common- 
ty bought with our Money; whereas the great Bleſſings 
of Leiine, and Privacy, colt us nothing. Contemplati- 
on is undoubtedly the beſt Entertainment of Peace ; and 
only a ſhorter Cut to Heaven itſelf: Over and above that, 
Bufneſs makes us troubleſome to others, and unquiet to 
oarſelyes; for, the End of one Appetite, or Deſign, is 
the Beginning. of another, To ſay nothing of the Expence 
of Time in vexatious Attendances, and the Danger of 
Competitors. Such a Man, perhaps, has more Friends at 
Court than I have; a larger Train, a fairer Eſtate, more 
rohtable Offices, and more illuſtrious Titles. But, what 
0 I care to be overcome by Men, in ſome Caſes, ſo long 
as Fortune is overcome by me in all? Theſe Conſidera- 
tions ſhould have been earlier; for 'tis too late in the 
Article of Death, to project the Happineſs of Life. And 
et there is no Age better adapted to Virtue, than that 
which comes by many Experiments, and long Sufferings, 
to the Knowledge of it: For our Luſts are then weak, and 
our judgment ſtrong; and Wiſdom is the Effect of Time. 
So uE are of Opinion, that we come to the Knowledge 
of Virtue by Chance; (which were an Indignity,) Others 
dy Obſervation, and comparing Matters of Fact one with 
another; the Underſtanding, by a kind of .{nalogy ap- 
proving this, or that, for good and honeſt. Theſe are two 
Points, which others make wholly different; but the 
Stoicks only diyide them." Some will have every thing to 
be good, that is beneficial to us: As Money, Wine; and 
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ſo lower, to the meaneſt things we uſe, And they rec- 
kon that to be honeſt, where there is a reaſonable Diſ- 
charge of a common Duty : As Reverence to a Parent; 
Tenderneſs to a Friend; the Expoſing of ourſelves for 
our Country, and the Regulating of our Lives according. 
to Moderation and Prudence. The Stoichs reckon them 
to be two; but ſo as to make the/e two, yet, out of one. 
They will have nothing to be good, but what is honeſt; 


nor any _ to be honeſt, but that which is good : So 
that in ſome 


ort they are mixed, and inſeparable. There 
are ſome things that are neither good, nor bad; as Wat, 


Embaſſy, juriſdiction: But theſe, in the laudable Admi- 
iſtration of them, do, of doubtful, become good; which 
Good is only a Confequent upon Honeſty : But Honeſty 


is good in itſelf, and the other flows from it. There are 


. 


ſome Actions that ſeem to us Matter of Benignity, Hu- 
manity, Generolity, Reſolution ;. which we are apt to 


admire, as perfect: And yet, upon farther Examination, 


we find, that great Viees were concealed under the Re- 


ſemblances of eminent Virtues. Glorious Actions are the 


Images of Virtue : but yet many things ſeem to be good, 
that are evil; and evil, that are good: And the Skill is 
to diſtinguiſh betwixt things that are ſo much alike in 
Shew, and fo difagreeing in Effect, We are led to the 
Underſtanding of Virtue by the Congruity we find in ſuch- 
and ſuch Actions to Nature, and right Reaſon : By the 
Order, Grace, and Conſtancy of them; and, by a certain 
Majeſty, and Greatneſs, that ſurpaſſes all other things. 

From hence proceeds a happy Life; to which nothing. 


comes amiſs; but, on the contrary, every thing ſucceeds 


to our very With, There is no wrangling with Fortune; 


no being out of Humour for Accidents; whatſoever be- 
falls me in my Lot, and whether in Appearance it be 
good or bad, it is God's Pleaſure; and it is my Duty to 


bear it. When a Man has once gotten a Habit of Vir- 


tue, all his Actions are equal: He is conſtantly one and 


the ſame Man; and he does well, not only upon Coun- 


ſe], but out of Cuſtom too. Shall tell you now, in a. 
word, the Sum of human Duty? Patience where we are 
to ſuffer; and Prudence, ir things we do. It is a fre- 
quent Complaint in the World, that the A ings we enjoy 
are but few, tranſitory, and uncertain; ſo ungrateful- 2 
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Conſtruction do we make of the divine Bounty. Hence 
it is, that we are neither willing to die, nor contented to 
live; betwixt the Fear of the one, and the Deteſtation of 
the other. Hence it 1s, that we are perpetually ſhifting 
of Counſels, and ſtill craving of more; becauſe that 
which we call Felicity, is not able to fill us. And what 
is the Reaſon, but that we are not yet come to that im- 
menſe and inſeparable Good, which leaves us nothing 
farther to defire ? In that bleſſed Eſtate we feel no want; 
ve are abundantly pleaſed with what we have; and whit 
we have not, we do not regard: ſo that every thing is 
great, becauſe it is ſufficient, If we quit this hold, there 
uUill be no Place for the Offices of Faith and Picty: In 
the Diſcharge whereof we muſt both ſuffer many things, 
that the World calls evil; and part with many things, 
which are commonly accounted good. True Joy is e- 
verlaſting; Pleaſures are falſe, and fugitive. It is a great 
Encouragement to avell-deiug, that when we are once in 
the Poſſeſſion of Virtue, it is our own for ever, While 
ſpeak this to you, I preſcribe to myſelf ; what I write, 
L read; and reduce all my Meditations to the Ordering 
of my own Manners. There is nothing {o mean, and or- 
dinary, but it is illuſtrated by Virtue; and Externals 
are of no more Uſe to it, than the Light of a Candle to the 
Glory of the Sun. 5 5 


IT is often objected to me, that I adviſe People to quit 
the World, to retire, and content themſelves with a good 
_ Conſcience, But what becomes of your Precepts then, 
(fay they) that enjoin us to die in Action? To. whom I 
mult an{wer, That 1 am ever more in Action, than when 
Jam alone in my Study; where I have only locked uf my» 
elf in Pricate, io attend the Buſineſs of the Public, I 
do nat loſe fo meu ar one Day; nay, and part. of the 
Leight tao I borrow far my Book. When my Eyes will 
erde me no longer, 1 fall afleep;. and till then I awork.. 
] have retired myſelf, not only from Men, but from Hu. 
neſs alle ;, and my wwn, in the firft Place, io attend the 
Service of Poſterity ; in hope that what I nav avrite, may, 
in fome Meaſure, be profitable to future Generations. 
Fut it is no new thing, I know, to calumniate Virtue; 
and good Me »; for ſick Eyes will not endure the Light; 
but, like Birds of Night, they fly from it into their Holes. 
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Why does ſuch a Man talk ſo much of his Philoſophy, 
and yet hve in Magnificence ? Of contemning Riches, 
Life, Health: and yet cheriſh, and maintain them, with 
the greateſt Care imaginable? Baniſhmenr, he ſays, is 
but an idle Name; and yet he can grow old within his 
own Walls. He puts no Difference betwixt a dong Life, 
and a ſhort; and yet he ſpins out his own, as far as it 
will go. The Thing is this, he does not contemn tem- 
porary Bleſſings, ſo as to refuſe, or drive them away; 
but if they come, they are welcome; if not, he'll never 
break his Heart for the Want of them: He takes them 
into his Houſe, not into his Soul; and he makes uſe of 
XZ them, only as Matter for his Virtue to work upon, There 
; is no doubt but a wiſe Man may ſhew himſelf better in 
Riches, than in Poverty: That is to ſay, his Temperance, 
his Liberality, his Magnificence, Providence, and Pru- 


W- 
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t 3 dence, will be more conſpicuons. He will be a wiſe 
: Man ſtill, if he ſhould want a Leg or an Arm; but yer 
= he had rather be perfect. He is pleafed with Wealth, 

, = as he would be at Sea, with a fair Wind, or with a Glance 

; of the warm Sun in a froſty Morning: So that the things 
. = which we call indifferent, are not yet without their Va- 

; lue: and ſome greater than others. But, with this Dif- 


ference betwixt the Philoſophers and the common Peo- 
ple, Riches are the Servants of the one, and the Maſters 


of the other. From the one, if they depart, they carry 
| away nothing but themſelves ; but from the other, they 
„ take away the very Heart, and Peace of the Poſſeſſor a- 
1 long with them, It is true, that if I might have my 
Choice, I would have Health, and strength; and yet if 
4 I come to be viſited with Pain, or Sickneſs, I would en- 
deaxour to improve them. to my Advantage, by making 
= a righteous Judgment of them; as 1 ought to do of all the 
= Appointments of Providence. So that as they are not 
= good in themſelves, neither are they evil; but Matter of 


. = Exerciſe for our Virtues; of Temperance, on the. one 
= Hand, and of Reſignation, on the other. 
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E PIS T L E VII. 
Of impertinent Studies, and impertinent 
Men, Philoſophers the beſt Compa- 


H* that duly conſiders the Buſineſs of Life and Death, 


will find that he has little Time to ſpare from that 


Study: And yet how we trifle away our Hours upon im- 


pertinent Niceties and Cavils ! Will P/ato's imaginary I- 


deas make me an honeſt Man? There's neither Certain. 


in them, nor Subſtance. A Mou ſe is a Syllable; but 


a Fyllable does not eat Cheeſe : therefore a Mouſe does not 


eat Cheeſe. Ob! theſe childiſh Follies! Is it for this 


. 


that we ſpend our Klood, and our good Humour, and 
grow grey in our Cloſets? We are jeſting, when we 

ſhould be helping the miſerable; as well ourſelves as o- 
thers. There's no ſporting with Men in Diſtreſs. The 
Felicity of Mankind depends upon the Counſel of Philo- 


ſophers. Let us rather conſider what Nature has made 
ſuperfluous, and what necefiary : How eafy our Condi- 


tions are, and how delicious that Life, which is governed 
by Reaſon rather than Opinion. There are. impertinent 
Studies, as well as impertinent Men, Didymus the 
Crammarian wrote 4000 Books; wherein he is much 
concerned to diſcover where Homer was born; who was 
Anear's true Mother; and whether Anacreom was the 
greater Whoremaſter or Drunkard : With. other Foppe- 


ries, that a Man would labour to forget, if he knew 


them, Is it not an important Queſtion, which of the 
two was firſt, the Mallet, or the Tongs ? Some People 

are extremely inquiſitive, to know how many Oars U- 

Hier had: Which was firſt written, the /{zads or the CO- 


dyſſzr; or if they were both done by the ſame Hand? A 


Man is never a. ſot the more learned for this Curioſity, 
but much the more trobleſome. Am I ever the more 
juſt, the more moderate, valiant, or liberal, for know-- 
mg, that Curius. Dentatus. was the firſt that carried Ele- 
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phants in Triumph? Teach me my Duty to Providence, 
to my Neighbour, and to myſelf: To diſpute, with So- 
crates ; to doubt, with Carneades ; to ſet up my Reſt, 
with Epicurusz to maſter my Appetites, with the S79zcs; 
and to renounce the World with the Cynic. What a 


deal of Buſineſs there is, firſt, to make Homer a Philo- 
ſepher; and ſecondly, in what Cla/Fs to range him? One 


will have him to be a Sz-zc, a Friend to Virtue, and an 
Enemy to Pleaſure; preferring Honeſty even to Immor- 
tality itſelf: Another makes him an Eyicurean; one that 

loves his Quiet, and to ſpend his Time in good Company: 
Some are poſitive in it, that he was a Peripatetic; and 
others, that he was a Sceptic. But it is clear, that in be- 
ing all theſe things, he was not any one of them. Theſe 
divided Opinions do nor all hinder us from agreeing upon 


the Main, that he was a wiſe Man. Let us therefore ap- 


ply ourſelves to thoſe things that made him ſo, and een 
et the Reſt alone. 1 LR | 

It was a pleaſant Humour of Calvicius Sabinus, a rich 
Man, and one that managed a good Fortune with a very 
ill Grace, He had neither Wit, nor Memory; but would 
fain paſs for a learned Man, and fo took ſeveral into his 
Family; and whatſoever they knew, he aſſumed to him- 
ſelf. There are a ſort of People that are never well, 


but at Theatres, Spectacles, and public Places; Men of 
| Buſineſs, but it is only in their Faces; for they wander 


up and down without any Deſign; like Piſinires, eager 
and empty; and every thing they do, is only as it hap- 


pens, This is an Humour, which a Man may call a kind 


of reſtleſs Lazineſs. Others you ſhall have, that are per- 


petually in Haſte, as they were crying Fire, or running 


for a Midwife ; and all this Hurry, perhaps only to ſa- 
lute ſome Body, that had no Mind to take Notice of 
them; or ſome ſuch trivial Errand. At Night, when 
they come home tired and weary, aſk them why the 

went out? Where they have been? And, what they 
have done? *Tis a very flender Account that they are 
able to give you; and yet the next Day they take the 
fame 7aunt over again: This is a kind of fantaſtical In- 
duſtry, a great deal of Pains taken to no purpoſe at all: 
Twenty Viſits made and no Body at home, (they them- 


{elves leaſt of all:) They that have this Vice, are com- 
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monly Hearkeners, Tale-bearers, Neus-mongers, Med- 
lers in other People's Affairs, and curious after Secrets, 
which a Man can neither ſafely hear, nor report. Theſe 
Men of idle Employment, that run up and down, eternal- 
ex. others, and themſelves too; that thruſt them. 
ſelves into all Companies; what do they get by't? One 
Man's afleep, another at Supper, a third in Company, | 


fourth in Haſte, a ſifth gives them the Slip: and when 


their Folly has gone the Round, they cloſe up the Day 
with Shame and Repentance, Whereas Zeno, Pythag;. BY 
rat, Democritus, Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, and all the Pa- 
trons of Philoſephy, and Virtue ; they are always at Lei- 
ſure, and in good Humour; familiar, profitable; a Man 
never comes away empty handed from them; but, full 
of Comfort, and Satisfaction; they make all paſt Apes 
preſent to us, or us their Contemporaries. The Doors 
of theſe Men are open, Night and Day; and in their 
Converſation there's neither Danger, Treachery, nor Ex- 
Renee; but we are the wiſer, the happier, and the richer 
for it, How bleſſedly does a Man ſpend his Time in this 
Company, where he may adviſe in all the Difficulties of 
Life? Here's Counſel without Reproach; and Praiſe 
without Flattery. We cannot be the Chuſers of our own 
Parents, but of our Friends we may; and adopt ourſelves 
into theſe noble Families. This is the way of making 
Mortality in a manner, to be immortal: The Time paſt, 
we make to be our own, by Remembrance; the preſent, 
by Uſe; and the future, by Providence, and Foreſight, 
That only may properly be ſaid to be long Life, that 
draws all Ages into one; and that a ſhort one, that for- 
gets the For + neglects the preſent, and is ſollicitous for 
the Time to come, Burt it is not yet ſufficient to know 
what Plato, or Zeno ſaid, unleſs we make it all our own 
by Habit, and Practice, and improve both the World, 
and ourſelves, by an Example of Life anſwerable to their 
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= EP1STLE. vii. 
A | Agai uſt Sing ulari ty of Manners, and 


4 Behaviour. 
T TT is the Humour of many People, to be ſingular in 


I their Dreſs, and manner of Life; only to the End 
XX that they may be taken notice of. Their Clothes, for- 
ſooth, mult be coarſe, and ſlovenly; their Heads and 
XX Beards neglected; their Lodgings upon the Ground, and 
they live in an open Defiance of Money, What is all 
EZ this, upon the whole Matter, but an ambitious Vanity, 
EX that has crept in at the Back-Door? A wiſe Man will 
EX keep himſelf clear of all theſe Fooleries, without di- 
ſturbing public Cuſtoms, or making himſelf a Gazing- ſtock 
to the People. But, Will this ſecure him, think you? 
I can no more warrant it, than that a temperate Man 
ſhall have his Health: But it is very probable that it 
may. A Pilſapher has enough to do to ſtand right in 
the World, let him be never ſo modeſt: And his Out- 
{ide ſhall be ſtill like that of other People, let them be 
never ſo unlike w:74/z, His Garments ſhall be neither 
rich, nor ſordid. No matter for Arms, Motto's, and 
other Curioſſiies upon his Plate: But he ſhall not yet 
make it a Matter of Conſtience, to have no Plate at all. 
He that likes an earthen Veſſel as well as Silver, has 
not a greater Mind than he that uſes Plate, and reckons 
it as Dirt. It is our Duty to live better than the com- 
mon People, but not in Oppoſition to them; as if Phi- 
laſaply were a Faction; for by ſo doing, inſtead of re- 
forming, and gaining upon them, we drive them away 
and when they ind it unreaſonable to imitate us in all 
things, they will follow us in nothing. Our Buſineſs 
muſt be to live according to Nature, and to own the 
Senſe of outward things with other People : Not to tor- 
ment the Body; and, with Exclamations againſt that 
which is ſweet and cleanly, to delight in Naſtineſs; 
and to uſe, not only a coarſe, but a ſluttiſh, and offen- 
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five Diet. Wiſdom preaches Temperance, not Mortifi- 
cation; and a Man may be'a very good Huſband, with- 
out being à Sloven He chat ſteers a middle - Courſe, 
betwixt Virtue and Popularity; that is to ſay, betwixt 
good Manners and Diicretion, ſhall gain both Approba- 
tion and Reverence. But, what if a Man governs him- 
ſelf in his Cloaths, in his Diet, in his Exerciſes as he 
ought to do? It is not that his Garments, his Meat, and 
Drink, or his Walking, are things ſimply Good ; but it 
is the Tenor of a Man's Life; and the GG Aforimity of it 
to Nature, and right Reaſon, Philoſophy obliges us to 
Humanity, Society, and the ordinary Uſe of external 
Things. It is not a thing to pleaſure the People with, 
or to entertain an idle Hour; but a Study for the form- 
ing of the Mind, and the Guidance of human Life. 
And a wiſe man ſhould alſo live as he diſcourſes, and 
in all Points be like himſelf, and in the firſt Place, 
ſet a Value upon himſelf before he can pretend to 
become valuable to others. As well our good Deeds, as 
our evil, come home to us at laſt; he that is charitable, 
makes others ſo by his Example, and finds the Com- 
fort of that Charity when he wants it himſelf. He that 
is cruel, ſeldom finds Mercy. Tis a hard matter for a 
Man to be both popular, and virtuous; for he muſt be 
like the People that would oblige them; And the Kind- 
neſs of diſhoneſt Men is not to be acquired by honeſt 
Means. He lives by Reaſon, not by Cuſtom; he ſhuas 
the very Converſation of the Intemperate, and Ambiti- 
ous. He knows the Danger of great Examples of 
Wickedneſs, and that public Errors impoſe upon the 
World under the Authority of Precedents; for they 
take for granted, that they are never out of the Way, 
fo long as they keep the road, | 
We are beſet with Dangers; and therefore a wile 
Man ſhould have his Virtues in continual Readineſs to 
encounter them. Whether Poverty, Loſs of Friends, 
Pains, Sickneſs, or the like; He ſtill maintains his poſt: 
Whereas a Fool is ſurpriſed at every thing, and afraid 
| ot his very Succours: Either he makes no Reſiſtance at 
all, or eHe he does it by halves. He will neither take 
| Advice from others, nor look to himſelf: He reckons 
upon Philoſophy, as a thing not worth his. Time; and if 
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ke can but get the Reputation of a good Man among the 
common People, he takes no further care, but accounts 
that he has done his Duty. 4 


* 
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The Bleſſings of a vigorous Mind, in a 
decayed Body; with ſome pertinent Re- 
flections of Seneca upon his own Age. 


YXF7HENI call Claranus my School-fellow, I need 

W not ſay any thing more of his Age, having told 

you, that he and I were Contemporariet. You would 
not imagine, how green, and vigorous his Mind is, and 
the perpetual Conflict that it has with his Body, They 
were naturally ill- matcht; unleſs to ſhew, that a gene- 
rous Spirit may be lodged under any Shape. He has ſur- 
mounted all Difficulties; and, from the Contempt of 
himſelf, is advanced to the Contempt of all things elſe, 
When I conſider him well, methinks his Body appears 
to me as fair as his Mind. If Nature could have brought 
the Soul naked into the World, perhaps ſhe would have 
done it : But yet the does a greater thing, in exalting 
that Soul abore all Impediments of the Fleſh. It is a 


great Happineſs, to preſerve the Force of the Mind, in 


the Decay of the Body; and to ſee the Loſs of Appetite 
more than requited with the Love of Virtue. But, 
whether I owe this Comfort to my Age, or to Viſdom, 
is the Queſtioa. And whether, if I could any longer, I 


would not {till do the ſame things over again, which I 


ought not to do. If Age had-no other Pleaſure than 
this, that it neither cares for any thing, nor ſtands in 
need of any thing; it were a great one to me, to have 
left all my painful and troubleſome Luſts behind me. 
But, Tig uneaſy, you'll ſay, to be always in Fear of 
Death. As if that Apprehenſion did not concern a 


young Man as well as an old; or that Death only called 


us, according to our Years. I am however beholden to 
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Cauſe of Complaint; nor can there be any gentler End, 


it is furious, and rages; but where it ſinds no Fuel, as 


does the Soul, when it has left the Body, any more 
Care what becomes of tlie Carcaſe, and the ſcveral Parts 


under the Hand of the Barber. There is not any thing 
that expoſes a Man to more Vexation, and Reproach, 
than the overmuch Love of the Body: For Senſe nci- 


Not but that every Man has naturally a Love for his 
own Carcaſe, as poor People love even their own beg- 


ther; provided that I make not myſelt a Slave to it; 
for he that ſerves it, has many Maſters. Beſide that, 
we are in continual Diſorder: One while with Gripes, 
Pains in the Head, Tooth-Ach, Gout, Stone, Defluxi- 
ons; ſome time- with res much Blood, other while with 


values itſelf as if it were immortal. We put no Bounds 
to our Hopes, our Avarice, our Ambiton. The ſame 
Man is Valinius to-day, and Cato to-morrow : This 


„% Peers. 
my old Age, that has now confined me to my Bed; and 
put me out of Condition of _ thoſe things any longer, 
which I ſhould t do. The leſs my Mind has to do with 


my Body, the better. And if Age puts an end to my De- 
fires, and does the Buſineſs of Virtue, there can be no 


than to melt away in a kind of Diſſolution. Where? 
Fire meets with Oppoſition, and Matter to work upon, 


in old Age, it goes out quietly, for want of Nouriſh. -- 
ment. Nor is the Body the ſettled Habitation of the RR 
Mind: but a temporary Lodging; which we are to leave RR 
whenſoever the Maſter of the Houſe pleaſes. Neither 


of it, than a Man does for the Shavings of his Bread 


ther looks forward, nor backward, but only upon the 

reſent :' Nor does it judge of good, or evil; or fore- 
ſee Conſequences, which give a Connexion to the Or- 
der, and Series of Things, and to the Unity of Life, 


garly Cottages; they are old Acquaintances, and loth 
to part: And I am not againſt the indulging of it nci- 


too little: And yet this frail, and putrid Carcaſe of ours, 


Hour as luxurious as Apiciut, and the next as tempe- 
rate as There: Now, for a Miſtreſs ; by and by for a 
Wife: wpcrious this Hour; ſervile the next: thrifty, 
and prodigal ; laborious, and voluptuous by turns, But 
ſtill the Goods, or the Ills of the Body, do but concern 
the Body (which is pecviſh, ſoure, and anxious) with- 
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out any Effect upon a well-compoſed Mind. I was the 
other Day at my Villa, and complaining of my Charge 
of Repairs: My Bailiff told me, ?Tas none of bis 
Fault; for the Houſe was old, and he had much ado 10 
keep it from falling upon his Head, (Well, thought I} 


Aud what am I myſelf then) that ſaw: the laying of the 


firſt Stone“ In the Gardens, I found the Trees as much 
out of order, the Boughs knotted, and withered, and 


their Bodies over-run with Moſs. This would not have 
= been, (ſaid I) If you had trenched them, and watered 


them, as you have done. By my Soul, Maſter, days 
the poor Fellow) I have done what I could: But alas! 


they are all Dotardi, and ſpent. What am 1 then 
(thought I to myſelf) that planted all theſe Trees with 


my own Hands ? And then. I come. to bethink myſelf, 


that Age itſelf it not yet without its Pleaſures, if we did 
but know how to uſe them; and that the beſt Morſel is 


reſerved for the laſt: Or at worſt, it is equivalent to 
the Enjoying of Pleaſures, not to ſtand in need of any. 


It is but Yeſterday, methinks that i went to School. But 
Time goes taſter with an old Man, than with a young: 
Perhaps becauſe he reckons more upon it. There is hard- 


ly any Man fo old, but he may hope for one Day more 


yet; and the longeſt Life is but a Multiplication of 


Days, nay, of Hours, nay, of Moments. Our Fate is 


ſet, and the firſt breath we draw is but the firſt Step 


towards our laſt. One Cauſe depends upon another; 
and the Courſe of all things, public, and private, is on- 
ly a long Connexion of providential Appointments. 
There is great Variety in our Lives; but all tends to 


the fame lilue, Nature may uſe her own Bodies as the 


pleaſes: but a good Man has this Conſolation, that 


nothing perithes that he can call his own, What muſt 


be, Hall be; and that which is a Nece/ity to him that 
ſtruggles, is little more than Choice to him that is will- 
ing. Tis bitter, to be forced to any thing; but things 
arc eaſy, when they are complyed with. 1 


pas 
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Cuſtom 174 great Matter, either in Good, 
or Ill. Fe ſhould check our Paſſions be- 


times. Involuntary motions are invinci- 


ble, 


„ 
1988 nothing ſo hard, but Cuſtom makes it 
1 eaſy to us. There are ſome, that never laughed; 
_ Others, that wholly abſtain from Wine, and Women, 
and almoſt from Sleep. Much ufe of a Coach makes 
us Joſe the Benefit of our Legs: So that we mult be in- 
firm to be in the Faſhion; and at laſt, loſe the very 
Faculty of, walking, by diſ-uſing it. Some are fo 
plunged in Pleaſures, that they cannot live without them, 
And, in this, they are molt miſerable; that what was, 
at Vit, but ſuperfluous, is now become neceſſary. But 
their Infelicity ſeems to be then conſummate, and in- 
_ curable, when Senſuality has laid hold of the Judgment; 
and Wickedneſs is become a Habit. Nay, ſome there 
are, that both hate, and perſecute Virtue; and that's 
the laſt Act of Defperation. It is much eaſier to check 
our Paſſions in the Beginning, than to {top them in their 
Courſe; For, if Reaſon could not hinder us at firſt, 
they will go on in Deſpite of us. The Sroict will not 
allow a wiſe Man to have any Paſſions at all, The 
 Peripatetics temper them; but that Mediocrity is al- 
together falſe, and unprofitable, And 'tis all one, as 
if they ſaid, That we may be a /ittle mad, or a litile 
Ack. If we give any ſort of allowance to Sorrow, Fear, 
Deſires, Perturbations, it will not be in our Power to 
reſtrain them. They are fed from abroad, and will in- 
creaſe with their Cauſes. And if we yield never ſo 
little to them, the leaſt Diſorder works upon the whole 
Body. It is not my purpoſe all this while, wholly to 
take away any thing, that is either neceſſary, beneticial, 
or delightful to human Life; but, to take that away, 
which may be vicious in it. When I forbid you to de- 
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it turns to Luxury 3 It is not the Buſineſs of Natur e to 
raiſe Hunger, or Thirſt, but to extinguiſn them. 1 0 


when they are angry; Sy/la 
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fire any thing, I am yet content, that you may be will- 
ing to have it. So that 1 permit you the ſame things: 
And thoſe very Pleaſures will have a better Reliſ too, 
when they are enjoyed with Anxiety; and when you 
come to command thoſe . which before you 
ſerved. Tis natural, you'll ſay, to —_ for the Loſs 
of a Friend; to be moved at the Senſe of a good, or ill 
Report, and to be ſad in Adverſity. All this I'll grant 
you; and there is no Vice, but fomething may be ſaid 
for't. At firſt, tis tractable and modeſt ; but if we give 


it Entrance, we ſhall hardly get it out again. As it goes 


on, is gathers Strength, and becomes quickly ungovern- 
able. It cannot be denyed, but that all Affections flow 


from a kind of natural Principle; and that it is our Duty 


to take care of ourſelves; but it is then our Duty alſo, 
not to be over indulgent, Nature has mingled Pleaſures, 


even with Things moſt neceſſary; not that we ſhould. 
value them for their own ſakes, but to make thoſe 
things which we cannot live without, to be more ac- 


ceptable to us. If we eſteem the Pleaſure for itſelf, 


3 


As there are ſome natural Frailtes, that by Care, 
and Induſtry, may be overcome; fo there are others 


that are invincible: As for a Man that values not his 
own Blood, to ſwoon at the Sight of another Man's. 


Involuntary | Motions are inſuperable, and inevitable; 


as the ſtaring of the Hair at ill News; bluſhing at a 


ſcurrilous Diſcourſe; ſwimming of the Head upon the 


fight of a Precipice, G. Who can read the Story of 

 Clodius's expelling Cicero, and Anthony's killing of 
him, the Cruelties of Marius, and the Proſcriptions 
of Sy//a, without being moved at it? The Sound of a 
Trumpet, the Picture of any Thing that is horrid, 


the Spectacle of an Execution, ſtrikes the Mind, and 


works upon the Imagination. Some People are ſtrangely 


ſubject to ſweat, to tremble, to ſtammer; Their very 
Teeth will chatter in their Heads, and their Lips qui- 


ver; and eſpecially in public Aſſemblies. Theſe are 
natural Infirmities ; and it is not all the Reſolution in 


the World, that can ever maſter them. Some redden 
was one of thoſe; and 
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when the Blood fluſhed into his Face, you might be 


ſure he had Malice in his Heart. Pompey, on the o 
ther ſide, (that hardly ever ſpake in Naue without 
a Bluſh) had a wonderful Sweetneſs of Nature; and 


_it_did exceedingly well with bim.“ Your Ce ge, 
[ will repreſent Fear, Sadneſs, Anger, and the like; but 


8 


when they come to a baſhful Modeſty, though they'll 
give you Humbleneſs of Looks, Softneſs of Speech, 


and downcalt Eyes, to the very Life, yet they can ne- 


ver come to expreſs a Bluſh; for it is a thing neither to 
be cammanded, nor hindered; but it comes and goes of 


its own Accord. The Courſe of Nature is ſmoothe and 
eaſy; but when. we come to croſs it, we ſtrive againſt 
the Stream. It is not for one Man to act another Man's 


part. For Nature will quickly return, and take off the 


. Maſk. There is a kind of ſacred Inſtinct that moves us. 


Even the worlt have a Senſe of Virtue. We are not ſo 
much ignorant as careleſs, Whence comes it, that graz- 


ing Beaſts diſtinguiſn ſalutary Plants from deadly? 4 


Chicken is afraid of a Kite; and not of a Goole, or a Pea- 


cock, which is much bigger : A Bird, of a Cat, and nat 


of a Dog. This is Impulſe, and not Experiment. The 


Cells of Bees, and the Webs of Spiders, are not to be 


imitated by Art, but it is Nature that teaches them. The 
Stage-player has his Actions, and Geſtures in Readineſs; 
but this is only an Improvement by Art, of what Nature 
teaches them; who is never at a Loſs for the Uſe of her- 
ſelf. We come into the World with this Knowledge; 


and we have it by a natural Inſtitution ; which is no o- 


ther, than a natural Logic. We brought the Seeds ct 


Wiſdom itſelf, There is the Goodneſs of Gad, and that 


of Man; the one is immortal, and the other mortal; Na- 


ture perfects the one, and Study the other. 
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Ve are divided in ourſelves; and con- 


found Good and Evil. 


T is no wonder that Men are generally very much 
unſatisfied with the World; when there's not one 
Man of a Thouſand thatagrees with himſelt ; and that's 
the Root of our Miſery 3, only we are willing to charge 


our own Vices upon the Malignity of Fortune. Either we 


are puffed up with Pride, racked with Deſires, diflolved 
in Pleaſures, or blaſted. with Cares; and which. perfects 


our Unhappinefs, we are never alone, but in perpetual 


Conflict, and Controverſy with our Luits, We are ſtart- 
led at all Accidents, We boggle at our own Shadows, 
and fright one another. Lucretius ſays, That we are as 
auch afraid in the Light, as Children in the Dark; but 
I-fay, That abe are altogether in Daraneſs, without any 
Light. at- all, and wwe. run on blindfuld, without jo 
much as. groping our Way; which Raſhneſs in the 
Dark, is the worſt fort of Madneſs. He that is in his 
Way, is in hope of coming to his Journey's End; but 


Error is endleſs, Let every Man therefore examine his 


Deſires, whether they be according to. rectified Nature 
or not. That Man's Mind can never be right, whoſe 
Actions diſagree, We muſt not live by Chance; for 
there can be no Virtue without Deliberation and Electi- 
on. And, where we cannot be certain, let us follow 
that which is moſt hopeful, and probable. Faith, Juſtice, 
Piety, Fortitude, Prudence, are venerable, and the Poſ- 


ſeſſions only of a good Men; but a plentiful Eſtate, a 


brawny Arm, and a firm Body, are many times the Por- 
tion of the Wicked. The Perfection of human Nature; 
is that State, which ſupports itſelf, and ſo is out of the 


Fear of Falling. It is a great Weakneſs for a Man to 
value himſelf upon any thing, wherein he ſhall be out- 


done by Fools, and Beaſts, We are to conſider Health, 


Strength, Beauty, and other. Advantages of that Kind, 
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only as adventitious Comforts: We may preſerve them 
with Care, provided that we be always ready to quit 
them without Trouble. There is a Pleaſure in Wicked. 
neſs as well as in Virtue, and there are thoſe that take x 


Glory in it too; wherefore our Forefathers preſcribd 


us the belt Life, and not the molt plentiful; and allow. 
ed us Pleaſure for a Companion, but not for a Guide, 
We do many times take the Inſtruments of Happineſs, 
for the Happineſs itſelf; and reſt upon thoſe Matters, 
that are but in the way tot. That Man only lives com- 

ſed, who thinks of every thing that may happen before 

feels it. But this is not yet to adviſe, either Ne- 
glect, or Indifference; for I would avoid any thing that 
may hurt me, where I may honourably do it. But yet 
I would conlider the worſt of things befor e-hand. Exa - 
mine the Hope, and the Fear; and, where things are un- 
certain, favour yourſelf, and believe that which you had 
rather ſhould come to paſs. There are not many Men 
that know their own Minds, but in the very Inſtant of 
Willing any thing. We are for one thing to-day, an- 
other thing to-morrow ; ſo that we live and die, without 
coming to any Reſolution : Still ſeeking that elſewhere, 
which we may give ourſelves; that is to ſay, a good Mind, 
And, in truth, we do perſuade ourſelves, That in ſeve- 
ral Caſes we do deſire the thing, which effectuallv we do 
not deſire. And all this, for want of laying down ſome 
certain Principles, to make judgment inflexible and ſteady, 
When we do any Evil, it is either for Fear of greater 
Evil, or in hope of ſuch a Good, as may more than ba- 
lance that Evil. So that we are here diſtracted betwixt 
the Duty of Finiſhing our Purpoſe, and the Fear of Miſ- 
chief, and Danger. This Infirmity mult be diſcharged. 
In the Purſuit of Pleaſures, we ſhould take Notice, that 
there are not only ſenſual, but ſad Pleaſures alſo, which 
tranſport the Mind with Adoration, (though they do not 
tickle the Senſes) give us a Veneration for thoſe Virtues 
that exerciſe themſelves in Sweat and Blood. All true 
Goods hold an Affinity and Friendſhip one with another; 
and they are equal; but falſe ones have in them much of 
Vanity; they are large and ſpecious to the Eye; but up- 
on Examination, they want Weight. Now, though Vir- 


tues are all alike, they may yet be diſtinguiſhed into de- 
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firable, and admirable ; Virtues of Patience, and of De- 
light: But, in the Matter of common Accidents, there 
is not any thing which is truly worthy either of our Joy, 
or of our Fear. For Reaſon is immoveable; does not 
f-rve but command our Senſes. What is Pleaſure, but 

a low and brutiſh thing ? Glory 1s vain and volatile ; Po- 

verty only hard to him that does not reſiſt it; Superſti- 
tion is a frantic Error, that fears where it ſhould love; 

and rudly invades where it ſhould reverentially worſhip, 

Death itſelf is no Evil at all, but the common Benefit, 

and Riglit of Nature. There is a great Difference be- 
twixt thoſe things which are good in common Opinion, 
and thoſe which are ſo in Truth and Effect: The for- 
mer have the Name of good things, but not the Proper- 
ty: They may befall us, but they do not ſtick to us: And 
they may be taken away without either Pain to us, or 
Diminution, Ve may uſe them, but not truſt in them; 
for, they are only depoſited; and, they muſt, and will 
forſake us. The only Treaſure is that, which Fortune 
has no Power over: And the greater it is, the leſs En- 
vy it carries along with it. Let our Vices die before us, 
and let us diſcharge ourſelves of our dear-bought Plea- 
ſures, that hurt us, as well paſt, as to come; for they 
are followed with Repentance, as well as our Sins, There 
is neither Subſtance in them, nor Truth; for a Man can 


never be weary of Truth; but there's a Satiety in Error, 


The former is always the ſame, but the latter is vari- 
ous; and if a Man looks near it, he may fee through it. 
Beſide that, the Poſſeſſions of a wiſe Man are maintained 
with Eaſe. He has no need of Ambaſſadors, Armies, 


and Caſtles : but like God himſelf, he does his Buſineſs 


without either Noiſe or Tumult. Nay, there is ſome- 
thing ſo venerable, and ſacred in Virtue, that if we do 


but meet with any thing like it, the yery Counterfeit 


pleaſes us. By the help of Philoaſaphy the Soul gives the 
Slip to the Body, and refreſhes itſelf in Heaven. Plea- 


ſures, at beſt, are ſhort-lived ; but the Delights of Vir- 


tue are ſecure and perpetual. Only we muſt watch, Ja- 
bour, and attend it ourſelves. Fortis a Buſineſs not to 
be done by a Deputy. Nor is it properly a Virtue to be 
2 little better than the Worſt, Will any Man boaſt of 
his Eyes becauſe they tell him that the Sun ſhines ? Net 


ther is he preſently a good Man that thinks ill of the bad. 


Author of it. The ſaddeſt Caſe of all is, when we be- 
Study; when Vice has got a Reputation; and when the 


Exceſſes, the Shame of offending. And yet the lewdeſt 
part of our Corruptions is in private; which, if any Bo- 


Wherefore, let us bear in our Minds the Idea of ſome 
. you Perſon, for whom we have an awful Reſpe&; and 
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like. The ſecond Part enquires into the Reaſon of 
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For wicked Men do that too; and 'tis perhaps the great- 
eſt Puniſhment of Sin, the Difpleaſure that it gives to the 


come enamoured of our Ruin, and make Wickedneſs our 


Diſſolute have loſt the only good thing they had in their 
dy had looked on, we ſhould never have committed, 


his Authority will even conſecrate the very Secret of our 
Souls: and make us not only mend our Manners, and 
punify our very Thoughts; but in good time render us 
exemplary to others, and venerable to ourſelves, If 
Scipio or Lelius were but in our Eye, we ſhould not 
dare to tranſgreſs. Why do we not make ourſelves 
then ſuch Perſons, as in whoſe Preſence we dare not 


offend ? | Es 


FF 
We are moved at the Novelty of things, 
for want of underſtanding the Reaſon 


1 | HE whole Subject of Natural Philoſophy, falls un. 
der theſe three Heads; the Heavens, the Air, and 
the Earth. The firſt treats of the Nature of the Stars; 
their Form, and Magnitude : the Subſtance of the Hea- 
vens; whether ſolid or not, and whether they move of 
themſelves, or be moved by any thing elſe ; whether 
the Stars be below them, or fixt in their O rbs: In what 
Manner the Sun divides the Seaſons of the Year; and the 


Things betwixt the Heavens and the Earth; as Clouds, 
Rain, Snow, Thunder, and whatſoever the Air either 
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does or ſuffers. The third handles Matters that have a 
regard to the Earth; as the Difference- of Soils, Mine- 
rals, Metals, Plants, Groves, c. But theſe are Conſi- 
derations wholly foreion to our Purpoſe, in the Nature 
of them: though they may be of very proper and 61 00 
nent Application. There is not any Man fo brutal, and 
ſo grovelling upon the Earth, but his Soul is rouſed, and 
carried up to higher Matters and Thoughts, upon the. 
Appearance of any new Light from Heaven. What can 
be more worthy of Admiration than the Sun, and the 
Stars in their Courſes, and Glory? and yet fo long as Na- 
ture goes on in her ordinary way, there's no body takes 
Notice of them ; but when any thing falls out beyond Ex- 
pectation and Cuſtom, what a Gazing, Pointing, and 
Queſtioning is there preſently about it! The People ga- 
ther together, and are at their Wits end; not ſo much 
at the Importance of the Matter, as at the Novelty. E- 
very Meteor ſets People agog to know the Meaning of it, 
and what it portends ; and whether it be a Star or a Pro- 
digy: So that it is worth the while to enquire into the 
Nature, and Philoſophy of theſe Lights, (though not the 
Buſineſs of this Place) that by diſcovering the Reaſon, 
we may overcome the Apprehenſion of them, There are 
many things which we know to be, and yet we know 
nothing at all of what they are. Is it not the Mind that 
moves us, and reſtrains us? But, hat that ruling Power 
is, we do no more underſtand, than we know where it is. 
One will have it to be a Spirit: Another will have it to be 
a divine Power ; ſome only a ſubtle Air: Others an incor- 
poreal Being: and ſome again will have it to be only 
Blood, and Heat. | Nay fo far is the Mind from a per- 
fect Underſtanding of other things, that it is ill in ſearch 
of itſelf. It is not long ſince we came to find out the 
Cauſcs of Eclipſes: And farther Experience will bring 
more things to Light, which are as yet in the Dark 
But one Age is not ſufficient for ſo many Diſcoveries. It 
mutt be the work of Succeſfions, and Poſterity : and the 
time will come, when we ſhall wonder that Mankind 
ſhould be fo long ignorant of things that lay ſo open, and 
fo eaſy to be made known; Truth is offered to all ; but 
we mult yet content ourſelves with what's already found; 
and leave ſomeTruths to be retrieved by After-ages, The 
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exact Truth of Things is only known to God; but it is 
yet lawful for us to enquire, and to conjecture, though 
not-with too much Conhdence : Nor yet altogether. with. 
out Hope, ln the firſt Place however, let us learn things 
neceſſary; and if we have any time to ſpare, we may 
apply it to Superfluities. 


Way do we trouble ourſelves about things which 


poſſibly ay happen, and peradventure 2 Let us ra- 
ther provide againſt thoſe Dangers that watch us, and 
lie in Wait for us. To ſuffer Shipwreck, or to be cruſh. 
ed with the Ruin of a Houſe; theſe are great Misfor- 
tunes, but they ſeldom happen. The deadly, arid the 
| hourly Danger that threatens human Life, is from one 
Man to another. Other Calamities do commonly give 
us ſome warning : The Smoke gives us Notice of a Fire; 
the Clouds bid us provide for a Storm; but human Ma- 
lice has no Prognoſtic ; and the nearer it is, the fairer 
it looks. There is no truſt to the Countenance ; we car- 
ry the Shapes of Men, and the Hearts of Beaſts. Nay, 
we are worſe than Beaſts; for a Beaſt has only no Rea- 
ſon at all; but the other 1s perverted, and turns his 
Reaſon to his Miſchief. Beſide that, all the hurt which 
they do, is out of Fear, or Hunger; but Man takes De- 
light in deſtroying his owa Kind. From the Danger we 
are in from Men, we may conſider our Duty to them: 
and take care that we neither do, nor fuffer Wrong. It 
is but human, to be troubled at the Misfortune of an- 
other, and to rejoice at his Proſperity. And it is like- 


wiſe prudent, to bethink ouſelves what we are to do, and 
what we are to avoid; by which Means we may keep 


ourſelves from being either harmed, or deceived. The 
things that moſt provoke one Man to do Hurt to another, 
are Hope, Envy, Hatred, Fear, and Contempt ; but Con- 
tempt is the ſlighteſt. Nay, many Men have betaken 
themſelves to it for their Security. There is no doubt, 
but he that is contemned, ſhall be trod upon; but then 
his Enemy paſſes over him as not worth his Anger. 
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Every Man is the Artificer.. bi wh 


Fortune. O, Juſtice and Injuſtioe. : 
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E ſhort of the Queſtion betwixt you and /me, is 


this, Whether, a Mus had. beiter part with him- 


ſelf, or ſomething elſe that belongs to him! And it is ca- 


{ily reſolved in all Competitions betwixt the Goods of 


Senſe and Fortune; and thoſe of Honour and Conſci- 


ence, Thoſe things which all Men covet, are but ſpe- 


cious Outſides; and there's nothing in them of ſubſtan- 
tial Satisfaction. Nor is there any thing ſo hard, and ter- 


rible in the contrary, as the Vulgar imagine; only the 


Word Calamity has an ill Reputation in the World ; and 
the very Name is more grievous than the Thing ilſelſ. 
What have I to complain of, if I can turn that to Hap- 
pineſs, which others count a Miſery? A wiſe Man ei- 
ther repels, or elects, as he ſees the Matter before him, 


without fearing the Ill which he rejects, or admiring what 


he chaſes. He is never ſurpriſed; but in the midſt of 


Plenty he prepares for Poverty; as a prudent Prince 
Our Condition 


does for War, in the Depth of Peace, 
is good enough, if we make the beſt on't; and our Fe- 


licity is in our own Power. Things that are adventitious, 
Have no Effett upon bim, that ſtudies to make ſure of his 


Happincſs within himſelf, Every Man ſhould ſtand up- 
on his Guard againſt Fortune; and take moſt heed to 
himſelf when ſhe ſpeaks him faireſt, All the Advantage 


ſhe gets upon us, is at unawares; whereas he that is pro- 


vided for her, and ſtands the firſt Shock, carries the Day. 


It is not with common Accidents of Life, as with Fire, 


and Sword, that burn and cut all alike; but Misfortunes 


work more or lefs, according to the Weakneſs, or Reſo- 
lation of the Patient. 


We ſay commonly, That every Man has his weak Side : 
But give me leave to tell you, That he that maſters one 
VV E e r 
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He that grieves for the Loſs of 
caſual Comforts, ſhall never want Occaſion of Sorrow. 
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Vice, may maſter all the reſt, He. that ſubdues Aug. 
rice, may conquer Ambition. It is not for Philoſo hy 
to excuſe Vices. The Patient has little Hope of Hcalth 
when the Phyſician preſcribes Intemperance : Though 
know, on the other fide, that he that does any thing a- 
bove the Ordinary, does but ſet up himſelf for a Mark 
to Maleyvolence, and Envy, Where Laws are neglected 
Corruptions mult inevitably be introduced: for the Au. 
thority of Virtue is ſhaken, And what are Laws, but 
only Previhts mingled with Threats ? With this Differ. 
_ Ence, that the former deter us from Wickedneſs, and 
the latter adviſe us to Virtue, A Preamble,ſ methinks, 
derogates from the Honour of a Law, which ought to 
be ſhort and clear; and to command, without ſuffering 
any Expoſtulation. It is a flat, and an idle Thing, a 
Law with a Prologue. Let me only be told my Duty, 
and I am not to diſpute, but to bey. pits 
Ix I have not acquitted myſelf of my laſt Promiſe to 
ou; know, that in all Promiſes, there is a tacite Re. 


ſerre; V can; If T ought: or, If Things continuc in 


the ſame State: So that by the Change of Cireumſtances, 
1 am diſcharged of my Obligation. 1 know very well 


the Bonds of Juſtice; and yet the Practices of the World 


to the contrary. There arc no greater Exactors of Faith, 
than the Perſidious; no greater Perſecutors of Palſhood, 
than the Perjurious. He that loves his Neighbour's 
Wife, and for that very Reaſon, becauſe {he is another 
Man's, Jocks up his own. The Wickedneſs of other 
Men we have always in our Eye, but we caſt our own 
© over our Shoulders. A worſe Father chaſtiſes a better 

Son: He that demies nothing to hs own Luxury, will 
| pardon nothing in another Man's. A Tyrant is offend- 
ed at Bloodihed; the Sacrilegious puniſhes Theft, and 
the greater part of the World quarrels rather with the 
Offender than the Offence. It is very rare, that either 
the Joy or the Benefit of an Eſtate injuriouſly gotten, 
continues long. Men go together by the Ears about the 
Booty, and we pay dear for things of little Value. We 
Jive and die, lugging one another, breaking one another's 
Reſt; and our Lives are without Fruit, and without 
Pleaſure, -Juſtice is a natural Principle, I mult live thus 
with my Friend, thus with my Fellow-Citizen, Thus 
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with my Companion: And why ? Becauſe tis juſt : not 
for Delign, or Reward: For it is Virtue itſelf, and no- 
thing elſe that pleaſes us. There is no Law extant for 
keeping the Secrets of a Friend, or for not breaking 
Faith with an Enemy. And yet there's juſt Cauſe of 
Complaint, if a Body betrays a Truſt. If a wicked Man 
call upon me for Money that I owe him; I'll make no 
Scruple of pouring it into the Lap of a common Prpſti- 
tute, if ſhe be appointed to receive it, For my Buſineſs 
is to return the Money, not to order him how he ſhall 
diſpoſe of it. I mult pay it, to a good Man, when it is 
expedient; and to a bad, when he calls for't. 
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Of Truſt in Friendſhip. Prayer, and 


_ bodily Exerciſe. | 


HERE are ſome People, that if any thing goes 
| croſs with them, though of a Quality only fit for 

the Ear of a Friend, out it goes at a Venture to the next 
Corner: Others again are fo {u{picious, and ſo obſtinate- 
ly cloſe, that they will rather periſh than truſt the beſt 
Friend they have with it; they are, both of them, in the 

Wrong: only dig one is the better-natured Error, and 
the other the aer, Vow, as to the Truſt of a Friend: 
there arc many lan cent things which in their own Na- 
ture may lem to de Privacies, and which Cuſtom has 
Ever reputed lo; in which Caſes, there is place enough 
for the Offices of Friendſhip, in the mutual Communica- 
tion of our moſt ſecret Cares, and Counſels. But yet we 
are fo to govern ourſelves, that even an Enemy ſhould 

not turn our Actions to Keproach, For an honeſt Man 
lives not to the World, but to his own Conſcience. 
There is a certain Soſtaeſs of Nature, and Spirit, that 
ſteals upon a lan; and, like Wine, or Love, draws all 
things nom him. No Man will either conceal, or tell, 


all that he hcars. But he that tells the Thing, will hard- 
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ly conceal the Author: So that it paſſes from one to an- 


other; and that which was at ſirſt a Secret, does preſently 


become a Rumour, For this, and for many other Reaſons, 
we ſhould ſet a Watch upon our Lips; and attend the 
more uſeful and neceſſary Work of Contemplation. The 
firſt Petition that we are to make to God Almighty, is 
for a 79d Conſcience ; the ſecond for Health of Mind; 
and then of Body, There are ſome things which we di- 
re Aly with for, as Joy, Peace, and the like; ſome that 
we pray for, only in caſe of Neceſſity; as Patience in 


Pain, or Sickneſs, &c. Others that concern our exter- 


nal Behaviour, as Modeſty of Countenance, Decency of 


Motion, and ſuch a Demeanor, as may become a pru- 


dent Man. Many things may be commodious; that is 
to ſay, they may be of more Uſe than Trouble: and 
yet not ſimply good. Some Things we have for Exer- 
ciſe, others for Inſtruction, and Delight. Theſe things 
delong to us only as we are Men, but not as we are good 
Men. Some things ſerve to correct, and regulate our 


Manners; others, to enquire into the Nature, and Ori- 


ginal of them. How ſhall we know what a Man is to 
do, if we do not ſearch into his Nature, and find out 
what is beſt for him, and what he is to avoid, and what 
do purſue? Humanity not only keeps us from being 
proud, and covetous : but it makes us affable and gentle, 
in our Words, Actions, and Affections. We have no 


Precepts for the Liberal Arts, neither for this, nor for 
Sincerity, Integrity of Manners, Modelty, Frugality ; 


no, nor for Clemency itſelf; which makes us as tender 
of another's Blood, as of our own; and diſtinguiſhes 
Alen in Society, from Beaſts of Prey, Some People are 
ever complaining of the 880 of the times: But, let no 
Man depend upon the Goodneſs of his Cauſe, but rather 


upon the Firmneſs of his Courage; there may be Force 


or Bribery; I would hope the beſt, but prepare for the 
worſt. What if I have ſerved an ungrateful Intereſt, and 


fuffered wrongfully? An honeſt Man is more troubled | 
for the Injuſtice of a ſevere Sentence, than for the Cruel- 
ty of it: and that his Country has done an ill thing; ra- 
ther than that he himſelf ſuffers it. If he be baniſhed, 
the Shame is not his, but the Author's of it, He tempers 
his Delights and Afflictions, and ſays to himſelf, That if 
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our Joys cannot be long, neither will our Sorrows, He 
is patient in his own Misfortunes : without Envy at the 
Advantages of his Neighbour, His Virtue: is bolder in 
the Oppoſition of ill things, than Tyranny itſelf can be in 
the impoſing of them. This is rather to tell you what 
you do already, than what you ſhould do. Go on, as 
you have begun, and make haſte to be perfect: But, 
take Notice, that the Mind is to be now and then un- 
bent; a Glaſs of Wine, a Journey, a mouthful of freſh 
Air, relieves it: But then there's a Difference betwixt 
a Remiſſion, and a Diſſolution. Without Exerciſe, a 
dull Humour invades us; and it is remarkable, that Men 
of brawny Arms, and broad Shoulders, have commonly 
weak Souls. Some Exerciſes are ſhort, and gentle, and 
ſet the Body right preſently. But, whatever we do, let 
us return quickly to the Mind; for that mult not lie idle. 
A little Labour ſerves it; and it works in all Seaſons : 
in Summer, Winter, Old Age; nothing hinders it. And 
to make it more valuable, it is every Day better than 
another. Not that I would have you 8 oring 
upon a Book neither; but allow yourſelf ſeaſonable Re- 
ſpites, and to't again. A Coach, or a Walk, does your. 
Body good, without interrupting your Study: For you 
may diſcourſe, diate, read, hear, at the ſame time. 
Now, though the Exerciſe be laudable, and healthful ; 

yet the Maſters of them are for the molt part of jewd 
2 Example, They divide their Lives betwixt the Tavern 
and the Hot-honſe, and a ſwimming Debauch is a good 
= Day's Work with them. But, how apt are we to ler 
Bounds to others; and none to ourſelves ;-and to obſerve 
their Warts, when our own Bodies are covered with Ui- 
cers! what is more ordinary, than for People to reve- 
rence and deteſt the Fortunate, at the ſame time, even 
for doing thoſe things which they themſelves would do, 
if they could! There might be ſome Hope of our A- 
mendment, if we would but confeſs our Faults; as a 
Man muſt be awake that tells his Dream. There are 
ſome Diſeaſes which are abſolutely hopeleſs, and paſt 
Cure; but they may yet be palliated; and Philoſophy, 
if it cannot help in one Caſe, it may in another. To a 
Man in a Fever, a gentle Remiſſion is a Degree of Health: 
and it ſomething, if a Man be not perfectly ſound, to be 
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yet more curable. But we are loth to be at the Paing 
of attending our own Buſineſs : We lead the Life in the 
World, that, ſome lazy People do in a Market, they 
ſtand gaping about them, without either buying, or ſell. 
ing. We lip our Opportunities; and if they be not 
catched in the very Nicł, they are irrecoverably loſt, 


De Danger of Plattery; and in has 
Cafes a Man may be allaued to con- 
e 


27 TRIUS was wont to ſay, That Ruavery was 
the ready way to Riches ; and that the caſting off of 
Virtue was the firſt Step to Thriving in the World. Stu- 
dy but the Art of Flattery, (which is now-a-days fo ac- 
_ceptable, that a moderate Commendation paſſes for a Li- 
bel) Study that Art, (I ſay) and you thail do your Buſi- 
neſs witkout running any Riſque upon the Seas, or any 
Hazards of Merchandizing, Huſbandry, or Suns at Law. 
There is not one Man ef a Million that is Proof againſt 
an artificial Flatterer, but ſomething or other will ſtick, 
it we do but give him the hearing. Nay, we like him 
well enough, though we ſhake him off, and the Quarrel 
is eaſlly rechneiled. We ſeem to oppoſe him, but we do 
rot ſhut the Poor againſt him; or if we do, it is but as a 
Miſtreſs will do ſometime upon her Servant, She would, 
be arell enough enten to be hindered; and take it much 
better yet to have il broke open. Beſide that, a Man lies 
commonly moſt open where he is attacked: How ſhame- 
fully are great Men fawned upon by their Slaves; and in- 
ured to fulſom Praiſes ? When the only buſineſs of thoſe, 
_ that call themſclves Friends, is to try who can molt dex- 
trouſly deccive his Maſter. For want of knowing their 
dun Strength, they believe themſclves as great, as their 
Paraſites repreſent them: And venture upon Broils, and' 
Wars, to their irreparable Deſtruction, They break 
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Alliances, and tranſport themſelves into Paſſions, which, 
for want of better Counſels, hurry them on to Blood and 
Confuſion. They purſue every wild Imagination as a 
Certainty, and think it a greater Difgrace to be bent, 
than to be broken. They ſet up their Reſt upon the 
Perpetuity of a tottering Fortune, till they come at laſt, 
to ſe the Ruin of themſelves, and their Poſſeſſions; and 
too late, to underſtand, that their Misfortunes, and 
their Flatteries were of the ſame Date. There is a ſpar- 
ing, and a crafty Flattery, that looks like Plain-dealing. 
But all Flatteries are words of Courſe, and he that re- 
ceives them, will give them. Nay, let it be never ſo 
ſhameleſs, a Man takes all to himſelf, though his very 


Conſcience gives him the Lye. Cruelty ſhall be tranſla- 


ted Mercy; Extortion and Oppreſſion {hall be called Li- 
| berality ; Luſt, and Gluttony, to the higheſt Degree in 
the World, ſhall be magnified for Temperance. Now, 
what Hope is there for his changing for the better, that 
values himſelf for the beſt of Men already? The Stroke 
of an Arrow convinced Alexander, that he was not the. 
Son of Jupiter, but a mortal Man. And thus, upon the 


Experiment of human Frailty, ſhould every Man ſay to 


himfelf, Am not I ſad ſometimes, and tortured betwixt 
Hope and Fear? De I not hanker after vain Pleaſure ? 


He that is not yet fatisfied, is not ſo good as he ſhould be. 


The Words of Flatterers, and Paraſites feldom die in the 
Hearing; and when they have gained Admittance, they 


grow more and more upon you: and ſhortly they'll tell. 


vou, that Virtue, Philoſophy, and Zuſtice, are but emp- 


ty Sounds; let every Man hve while he may, and make. 


the belt of the prefent; and not govern himſelf at a rate, 
as if he were to keep a Diary for his Father: What Mad-- 
neſs is it, to earich.a Man's Heir, and ſtarve himſelf; and 


to turn a Friend into an Enemy? For, his Joy will be 


proportioned to what you leave him:. Never trouble. 
yourſelf for theſe ſuperfluous Cenſors of other Mens 
Lives, and Enemies of their own: Theſe Pedagopues: 
of Mankind are not worth your Care. Theſe are the 


People, that draws us from our Parents and Country, 


our Friends, and other neceſſary Duties. - 


- 


4 would neither be deceived myſelf, nor deceive o- 
chers; but if a Man cannot live without it, let him com- 
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mend himſelf and ſay thus. I have applied myſelf to 
liberal Studies: though both the Poverty off my Condition, 
and my own Reaſon, might rather have put me upon the 
making of my Fortune, I have given Proof, that all 
Minds are capable of Goodneſs ; and have illuſtrated the 
OBſcurity of my Family, by the Eminency of my Virtue, 
4 have preſerved my Faith in all Extremities, and 7 have 


ventured my Life for't, I have. never ſpoken one Word 


contrary to my Conſcience, and I have been more ſo- 
licitous for my Friend, than for myſelf: I never made 
any baſe Submiſſion to any Man; and 1 have never done 
any thing unworthy of a reſolute, and of an honeſt Man. 
My Mind is raiſed ſo much above all Dangers, that J 
have maſtered all Hazards; and I bleſs myſelf in the 
Providence which gave me that Experiment of my Virtue: 
For it was not fit, methought, that fo great Glory ſhould 
come cheap. Nay, I did not fo much as deliberate, whe- 


ther good Faith ſhould fuffer for me, or I for it. I flood 
my Ground, without laying violent Hands upon myſelf, t 
eſcape the Rage of the powerful; though under Caligula 


faw C. ruel ties, to ſuch a Degree, that to be killed out- 
reli wasraccounted a Mercy. And yet I perſiſted in my 


Honeſly, to /hew, that I was ready to do more than die 
fort. My Mind was never corrupted with Gifts; and 


when the Humour of Avarice was at the Height, I never 


laid my Hand on any unlawful Gain: I have been tempe- 


rate in my Diet; modeſt in my Diſcourſe ; courteous and 


affable 19 my Inferiars; and have ever paid a Reſpect, and 


Reverence ts my Betters. After all, what Thave ſaid, is 


either true or falſe : If true, I have commended myſelf 


before a great Witneſs, my own Conſcience; if falle, I am 
ridiculous, without any Witneſs at all, Let every Man 


retire into himſelf ; for the old, the young; Men, Wo- 


men, and Children, they are all wicked. Not every one 


only, or a few, but there is a general Conſpiracy in evil. 


We ſhould therefore fly the World, withdraw into our- 
ſelves; and in ſome fort avoid even ourſclves too. 
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A general Diſſolution of Manners ; ith 
a Cenſure of corrupt Magiſtrates. 


E Corruption of the preſent Times, is the gene- 
ral Complaint of all Times; it ever has been ſo, 


and it ever will be ſo: Not conſidering that the Wick- 


edneſs of the World is always the ſame, as to the De- 


gree of it; though it may change Places, perhaps, and 
vary a little in the matter, One while Whoring is in 
Faſhion, another while Gluttony : To-day, Exceſs in 


Apparel; and more care of the Body than of the Mind 0 
To- morrow, comes up the Humour of Scoffing: and 


after that, perchance, a Vein of Drinking; when he 


ſhall be accounted the braveſt Man, that makes himſelf 


the veryeſt Beaſt, This proſtitute Looſneſs of Manners, 


makes way for Sedition, and Cruelty. Under Tiberius, 


the Plague of your Dilators, or Informers, was worle 


than any civil War. It was an Age, wherein the Words 
of Men, in their Cups; the moſt innocent Ralleries, 


and ingenious Freedoms of Converſation, were made 


capital. When it was dangerous to be honeſt, and 


only profitable to be vicious. And not only ill Things, 


but Vice itſelf was both commended and preferred; for 
all Inſolences, when they come to be exemplary, they 
pretend to be lawful, Authority in Sin 1s- an Incentive 
to it: And it is at leaſt an Excuſe, if not a Warrant, 
to tranſgreſs, after great Example. Beſide that, we 
are prone enough to do amiſs, even of ourſelves, with- 
out either a Leader, or a Companion. But, it is a 
malevolent ſort of Comfort, that which Men take in 
the Number of the wicked. = 
The worſt of all is; that whereas in other Caſes the 
People are aſhamed of their Errors in that of Life,they 
are delighted with them, and fo become incurable. The 


Pilot takes no pleaſure in running upon a Rock : nor, the 


Phyſician in the Death of his Patient; nor the Advocate 
in theLofs of his Client's Cauſe ; but, on the other ſide, 


hy ' f 
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the Criminal rejoices in his Uncleanneſs, in his Ambition, 
and in his Theft; and never troubles himſelf for the 
Fault, but for the Miſcarriage. He makes Infamy the 
Reward of Lewdneſs, and values himſelf upon his Ex- 
cellency in Ill-doing. The Queſtion is, Who ſhall be 
moſt impious? We have every Day worſe Appetites, 
and leſs Shame; Sobriety, and Conſcience, are become 
fooliſh, and ſcandalous things; and, it is half the Re- 
| Tiſh of our Luſts that they are committed in the Face of 
the Sun. Innocency is not only rare, but loſt; and 
Mankind is entered into a ſort of Confederacy againſt 
Virtue, To ſay nothing of inteſtine Wars; Fathers 
and Sons in League againſt one another; poiſoned 
Fountains; Troops in ſearch of the baniſhed and pro- 
| ſcribed; Prifons crammed with worthy Men; Cities 
_ demoliſhed; Rape, and Adultery authorized; public 
Perjuries, and Frauds; a Violation of common Faith; 
and all the Bonds of human Society cancelled. Adultery 
is the ready way to Hedlock, and Marriage to a Sigule 
Life again; for Parting is one Condition of it. For, 
they divorce to marry; and they marry, to be divorc- 
ed. That which they often talk, and here of, they 
eaſily do. What Shame can there be of Incontinence, 
when Modeſty is become a Reproach; and when it is 
the Mode for every Wife to provide herſelf a Gallant or 
two, beſide her Huſband ? *Tis an idle thing to think of 
ever converting thoſe People, that find both Advantage, 
and Reputation in their Wickedneſs, 5 
Would any Man ever have imagined, that Clodius 
mould ha ve come off by Bribery, for debauching the 
Wife of Cz/ar, and prophaning the public Vows for the 
Safety of the People ; But, the Judges were corrupted; 
and not only with Money, but with the Bodies of young 
Men and Women: So that his Abſolution was fouler than 
his Crime; the Bribe was Adultery, as well as the 
Offence ; and he had no way to be ſafe, till he had made 
his Judges like himſelf. Name the Woman you have 4 
mind to, (ſays he) and you ſhall have her. And when 
you have committed the Sin, condemn it if you dare. Ap- 
. point the Time, and the place, and ſhe ſhall be ready for 
you ; nay, the Practice was ſo groſs, that the Bench de- 
fired a Guard of the Senate, to ſecure them from the Peo- 
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ple. Before the Sentence was given he was an Adulte- 
rer; in the Manage of the Cauſe, he was a Pander; and 
his Way of eſcaping Puniſhment, was fouler than the 
Offence that deſerved it. A Luſt that ſpared not the 
Altar, and perverted Juſtice upon the very Seat of Judge- 

ment. The Queſtion was, Whether an dulterer ſhould 
ſcape untpuniſhed ; and the Reſolution was, "That, with- 
out being an Adulterer he could not be ſecure. Nor is it 
likely, that their Converſation was one jot honeſter than 
their Sentence: Theſe Things have been done, and will 


| be done. Diſcipline, and Fear, may reſtrain the Licence 


of the People; but it is not to be thought, that they 
will ever be good of their own Accord, But, let us not 
yet ſpeak of Luxury, and Diflolution, as the Vices of 
the Age; which, in truth, are only the Vices of 
the Men. The Practices of our Times are moderate, 
compared with thoſe, when the Delinquent | pleaded 
Not Guilty to the Bench, and the Bench confeſſed itſelf 
guilty to the Delinquent; and when one Adultery was 
excuſed by another. In thoſe Days it paſſed for great 

Picty, not to be very impious. He that gave im@'t, car- 
1yed the Cauſe; and 'tis but according to the Law of 
Nations, for him that buys, to ſell. And, it is to be 
noted, that a Man may be as covetous of what he intends 
to ſquander away, as if he were to hoard it up. The 
Contempt of Poverty in others, and the Fear of it in 
ourſelves, unmerciful Oppreſſions, and mercenary Ma- 
giſtrates, are the common Grievances of a licencious 
Government. The Baths, and the Theares are crowded, 
when the "Temples and the Schools are empty; for Men 
mind their Pleaſures more than their Manners. All. 


Vices gain upon us by the Promiſe of Rewards; Avarice 


promiſes Money; Luxury ſenſual Satisfaction; Ambiti- 
on promiſes Preferment, and Power. And it is no Ex- 
cuſe to ſay, that a Man is not very covetous; a little 
ambitious, cholerick, inconſtant, luſtful, and the like. 
He had better have one great Vice, than a Spice of all 
little ones. We ſay commonly, that a Fool has all ſorts 
of Vices in him; that js to ſay, he is free from none ; but 
they do not all appear; and he is more prone to one, 
than to another. One is given to Avarice, another to 
Luxury, a third toWantonneſs ;but we are not yet to aſl 
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the Stoics, if Lehilles be a Coward; Ariſtides, unjuſt; 
Fabius raſh; Mucias, a Traitor; Camilius, a Deſer- 
ter. We do not ſay, that all Nice are in all Men, as 
eme are in ſome Particulars, | 


The. Original of all M en is the ſame; and 
Virtue is the only Nobility. There is a 
Tenderneſo due to Servants. _ 


1 T is not well done to be ſtill murmuring againſt Nature 
and Fortune; as if it were their Unkindneſs that 
makes you inconſiderable, when it is only by your own 
Weakneſs, that you make yourſelf ſo: For it is Virtue, 
not Pedigree, that renders a Man either valuable, or 
happy. Philoſophy does not either reject, or chuſe any 
Man for his Quality. S-crates was no Patrician; 
Cleanthes, but an Under-garderer ; neither did Plato 
dignify Philoſophy by his Birth, but by his Goodnefs. 
All theſe worthy Men are our Propenitors ; if we will 
but do ourſeires the Honour to become their Diſc:pler, 
The Original of all Mankiad was the fame; and, it is 
only a clear Conſcience, that makes any Man noble: 
For, that derives even from Heaven itſelf. It is the 
Saying of a great Man, That if we could trace our De- 
ſcents, we ſhould find all Slaves to come frome Princes, 
and all Princes from Slaves. But Fortune has turned all 
things topſy-turvy, in a long Story of Revolutions. It is 
moſt certain, that our Beginning had nothing before it; 
and our Anceſtors were ſome of them ſplendid, others 
ſordid, as it happened. We have loſt the Memorials 
of our Extraction, and in truth, it matters not whence 
we came, but whither we go. Nor is it any more to 
our Honour, the Glory of our Predeceſſors, than it is to 
their Shame, the Wickedneſs of their Poſterity. We 
are all of us compoſed of the ſame Flements; why 
ſhould we than value ourſelves upon our Nobility of 


bx: 
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Blood, as if we were not all of us equal, if we could 
but recover our Evidence? But, when we can carry it 
no farther, the Herald provides ſome Hero to ſupply the 
Place of an illuſtrious Original; and there's the Riſe of 
Arms, and Families. For a Man to ſpend his Life, in 
purſuit of a Title, that ſerves only when he dies, to 
furniſh out an Epitaph, is below a wiſe Man's Buſineſs. 
| Ir pleaſes me exceedingly to underſtand by all that 
come out -of your „e that you demean yourſelf 
humanly, and tenderly towards your Servants. It is the 
Part of a wiſe, and of a good Man, to deal with his In- 


ferior, as he would have his Superior deal with him; 
For Servants are not only Men, but a kind of humble 
Friends: and Fortune has no more Power over them, 


than over their Maſters: And he that duly conſiders, 


how many Servants have come to be Maſters, and how | 
many Maſters to be Servants, will lay no great Streſs of 
Argument, either upon the one, or upon the other. 
come uſe their Servants worſe than Beaſts, in flaviſh At- 


tendances, betwixt their Drink, and their Luſts; ſome 
are brought up only to carve, others to ſeaſon; and all 


to ſerve the turns of Pomp, and Luxury, Is it not a 
barbarons Cuſtom, to make it almoſt capital, for a Ser- 


vant only to cough, ſneeze, ſigh, or but wag his Lips, 


while he is in waiting: and, to keep him the whole Night, 


mute, and faſting; Yet ſo it comes to paſs, that they 


that dare not ſpeak before their Maſters, will not forbear 
talking / them; and thoſe, on the other ſide, that were 
allowed a modeſt Freedom of Speech in their Maſter's 


Entertainments, were moſt obſtinately ſilent upon the 
Torture, rather than they would betray them. But we 
live as if a Servant were not made of the ſame Materials 
with his Maſter, or to breathe the ſame Air, or to live, 


and die, under the ſame Conditions. It is worthy of 


Obſervation, that the moſt imperious Maſters over their 
own Servants, are, at the ſame time, the moſt abject 
Slaves to the Servants of cther Maſters. I will not 


diſtinguiſh a Servant by his Office, but by his Manners, 


The one is the Work of Fortune, the other of Virtue. 
But, we look only to his Quality, and not to his Merit, 


Why ſhould not a brave Action, rather dignify the Con- 


dition of a Servant; than the Condition of a Servant 
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Clothes, or Degree, any more than 1 would do a Horſe 
for his Trappings. What if he be a Servant ! Shew me 


any Man that is not fo, to his Luſts, his Avarice, his 


Ambition, his Palate, to his Quean; nay, to other 
Mens Servants; and we are all of us Servants to Fear : 


Infolent we are, many of us at Home; ſervile and deſpiſ- 


ed abroad; and none are more ſiable to be trampled up- 


on, than thoſe that have ggtten a Habit of giving Affronts 


by ſuffering them. What matters it how many Maſters 
we have, when tis but one Slavery? And whoſoever 
contemns that, is perfectly free, let his Maſters be never 
ſo many. That Man is only free, not whom Fortune 
has a little Power over, but over whom ſhe has none at 


all: Which ſtate of Liberty is an ineſtimable Good, 
when we deſire nothing, that is either ſuperfluous, or 


vicious. They are Aſſes that are made for Burden, and 
not the nobler ſort of Horſes. In the civil Wars, be- 


 twixt Ceſar and Pompey, the Queſtion was not, wha | 
ſhould be Slaves, or free, but who ſhould be Maſter. 
Ambition is the ſame thing in private, that it is in public; | 


and the Duties are effectually the ſame, betwixt the 


Maſter of a Kingdom, and the Maſter of a Family. As 


1 would treat fome Servants kindly, becauſe they are 


worthy; and others to make them ſo; ſo on the other 
| fide, I would have a Servant to Reverence his Maſter; 


and rather to love him, than fear him. Some there are, 
that think this too little for a Maſter, though it is all 
that we pay, even to God himſelf. The Body of a 


Servant may be bought, and ſold ; but his Mind is free, | 


— 
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We are juſter to Men, than to God. Of 
Life, and Death ; of Good, and Evil. 


i TT is without Diſpute, that the Loſs of a Friend is 
1 one of the greateſt Trials of human Frailty; and no 
Man is ſo much exalted above the Senſe of that Calami- 
ty, as not to be affected with it. And yet if a Man 
bears it bravely, they cry, He has no Senſe of Piety, or 
goed Nature in him: if he ſinks under it, they call him 
_ effeminate :- So that he lies both ways under a Reproach. 
And what's the ground of the Trouble, I beſeech you, 
but that he might have lived longer, in Reſpect of bis 
Tieare, and in Effect, that he ought to have done fo, in 
= regard of his Uſefulneſs to the World? I cannot but 
wonder to ſee Men that are really juſt, and A ee 6 
= inall their Dealings with Men, and in Buſineſs, fo ex- 
3 eeedingly to forget themſelves, in this Point. But we 
= have, in Excuſe of this Error, the Failings of the whole 
== World with us for Company. For even thoſe that are 
the moſt ſcrupulouſly 3 toward Men, are 
yet unthankful, and injurious to Providence, 
It is not the Number of Days, that makes a Life _ 
long, but the full Employment of them, upon the main 
End, and Purpoſe of Life, which is the perfecting of 
the Mind, in making a Man the abſolute Maſter of 
himſelf, I reckon the matter of Age among external 
Things, the. main point is, to live and die with Honour. 
Every Man that lives, is upon the Way, and muſt go 
through with his Journey, without ſtopping, *till he 
comes at the End: and whereſoever it ends, if it ends 
well, it is a perfect Life. There is an invincible Fate 
that attends all Mortals; and one Generation is con- 
demned to tread upon the Heels of another, Take 
away from Lite, the Power of Death, and 'tis a Slavery. 
As Caligula Was paſling upon the Way, an old Man, 
that was a Priſoner, and with Beard down to his Gir- 
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pleaſant to any Man, that is not prepared to part with it ? 
ver be miſſed, or defired again? 1 was brought by a De- 


times in my Thought to deliver myſelf from a miſerable 
Life, by a violent Death. But the Tenderneſs I had for 


may propound a Remedy : but the only Remedy for all 
Diſcaſes, is the Contempt of Death. (Though I know 


Leſſon.) 8 ER, 
Ohl! the Happinels of diſtinguiſhing Good from Evil, 
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Thoughts to the Contemplation of divine Matters, and 


and ſerving of our Avarice; Neglecting all the good 
things that are ſo e offered us. How great a 


to carry their Ambition, and Deſires to the Grave un- 


Appetites, can never have enough, either of Money, or 


to deſire more, than to keep himſelf from cold, Hunger, 
and Thirſt? It is not the Quantity, but the Opinion that 


i enougb: Nor does any Man account that to be much, 
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dle, made it his Requeſt to Cæſar, that he might be put 
to Death. Why ſays Cæſar to him, are you not dead al. 
ready ? So that you ſee ſome deſire it, as well as others 
fear it: And why not? When it is one of the Duties 
of Life, to die: and it is one of the Comforts of it too; For 
the Living are under the Power of Fortune, but the has 
no Nominion at all over the Dead, How can Life be 


Or what Loſs can be eafier to us, than that which can ne- 
fluxion into a hopeleſs Conſumption ; and I had it many 
an aged, and indulgent Father, held my Hands: for, 
thought I to myſelf, it will be very hard for my Father ta 


be without me, though I could moſt willingly part with 
myſelf. In the Caſe of a particular Diſeaſe, a Phyſician 


too, that it is the Buſineſs of a long Life to learn that 


in the Works of Providence ! But, inſtead of raiſing our 
enquiring into the Original, the State, and appointed 
Iſſue of created Nature, we are digging of the Earth, 
Folly and Madneſs is it, for Men that are dying, and in 
the Hands of Death already, to extend their Hopes, and 
ſatisfyed? For whatſoever is tainted with thoſe hydropic 
Power. It is a remarkable thing, that among thoſe that 

lace their Happineſs in Senſe, they are the moſt mi- 
ferable that ſeem to be happieſt. The Riches of Nature 
are the moſt precious Treaſures. What has any Man 


governs in this Caſe; That can never be little, which 


awhich is too little. The Benefits of Fortune are fo far 
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comfortable to us, as we enjoy them without loſing the 
Poſſeſſion of ourſelves, Let us purge our Minds, and 
follow Nature; we ſhall otherwiſe be ſtill either fearing, 
or craving, and Slaves to Accidents, Not that there is 
any Pleafare in Poverty, but it is a great Felicity for a 
Man to bring his Mind to be contented even in that State, 

which Fortune itſelf cannot make worſe. Methinks our 
Quarrels with Ambition, and profitable Employments, 
arc ſomewhat like thoſe we have with our Miſtreſſes; 
we do nor hate them, but wrangle with them. In a 
word, betwixt thoſe things which are ſought, and covet- 
ed, and yet complained of; and thoſe things which we 
have loſt, and pretend that we cannot live without, our 
Misfortunes are purely voluntary: And we are Servants, 
not ſo much by Neceſſity, as by Choice, No Man can- 
be happy that 18 not free, and fearleſs: And no Man can 
be ſo, but he, that by Philoſophy has got the better of 
Fortune. In what Place ſoever we are, we ſhalt find 
_ ourſelves beſet with the Miſeries of human Nature; ſome, 
without us; that either encompaſs us, deceive us, or 
force us: Others within us, that eat up our very Hearts, 
in the middle of Solitude. And it is not yet, as we 
imagine, that Fortune has long Arms ; ſhe meddles with 
no Body, that does not firſt lay hold upon her. We 
ſhould keep a Diſtance therefore, and withdraw into the 
Knowledge of Nature, and of ourlelves: We under- 
ſtand the Original of things; the order of the World, 
the Circulation of the Seaſons, the Courſes of the Stars, 
and that the whole Frame of the Univerſe (only the Earth 
excepted) 1s but a perpetual Motion, We know the 
Cauſes of Day and Night; of Light and of Darkneſs; 
but it is at a diſtance :. Let us direct our Thoughts then 
to that Place where we ſhall ſee all nearer hand, And, it 
is not this Hope neither, that makes a wiſe Man reſo- 
lute at the Point of Death; becauſe Death lies in his way 
t Heaven; for, the Soul of a wiſe Man is there before- 
hand: Nay, if there were nothing after Death to be ei- 
ther expected, or feared, he would yet leave this World 
With as great a Mind, though he were to paſs into at 
State of Annihilation, He that reckons every Hour his 
iſt; a Day, or an Age, is all one one to him. Fate is 
doing our Work while we 1 Death ſteals upon us. 
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inſenſibly; and the more inſenſibly, becauſe it paſſes 
under the name of Life. From Childhood we grow up 
without perceiving it, to old Age; and this Increaſe of 
our Life, duly conſidered, is a Diminution of it. We 
take Death to be before us, but it is behind us; and has 


already ſwallowed up all that is paſt: Wherefore make 


uſe of the preſent; and truſt nothing to the Morrow; 
for Delay is juſt. fo much Time loſt. We catch hold of 
Hopes, and Flatteries, of a little longer Life ; as drown- 
ing Men do upon Thorns, or Straws, that either hurt us, 
or deceive us. You will aſk, perhaps, what I do myſelf, 
that preach at this Rate. Truly, I do like ſome ill Huſ- 
bands, that ſpend their Eſtates, and yet keep their Ac- 
counts: I run out; but yet I can tell which way it goes, 


And I have the Fate of ill Huſbands too, another way; 
for every body pities me, and no body helps me. The 
Soul is never in the right Place ſo long as it fears to quit 


the oy Why ſhould a Man trouble himſelf to ex- 


tend Li 


He is ungrateful, that takes the Period of Pleaſure for 
an Injury; and he is fooliſh, that knows no Good but 


the preſent. Nay, there are ſome Courles of Life, which 
a Man ought to quit, * with Life itſelf: As the 


Trade of killing others, inſtead of learning to die him- 
ſelf. Life itſelf is neither good, nor evil; but only a 
Place for good, and cvil: It is a kind of Tragi-Comedy, 


Let it be well acted, and no matter whether it be long 
or ſnort, We are apt to be miſled by the Appearances 


of things, and when they come to us recommended in 


good Terms, and by great Example, they will impoſe 


many times upon very wiſe Men. The Mind is never 


right; but when it is at Peace within itſelf, and inde - 


pendent. upon any thing from abroad. The Soul is in 
Heaven, even while it is in the Fleſh; if it be purged of 
natural. Corruptions, and taken up with divine Thoughts: 


And, whether any body fees us, or takes Notice of us, 


it matters not, Virtue will of itſelf break forth, though 
perer ſo much Pains be taken to ſuppreſs it. And it is 
all one, whether it be known or no: But After-ages 
however will do us right, when we are dead, and inſen- 
{ble of the Vencration they allow us, He chat. is wiſe, 


„which, at beſt, is a kind of Puniſhment; and 
at longeſt, amounts to very little more than nothing? 


8 
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will compute the Conditions of Humanity; and contract 
the Subject both of his Joys, and Fears. And it is time 
well ſpent, ſo to abate of the one, that he may likewiſe 
diminith the other. By this Practice he will come to un- 
derſtand, how ſhort, how uncertain, and how ſafe, many 
of thole things are, which we are wont to fear. When 
I ſee a ſplendid-Houle, or a glittering Train, I look up- 
on it, as I do upon Courts, which are only Schools of A- 
varice, and Ambition; and they are at beſt but a Pomp 
which is more for Shew, than Poſſeſſion. Beſide that, 
great Goods are iſeldom long- livꝰd; and that is the faireſt - 
Felicity, which is of the ſhorteſt Growth. 8 


1 b 
Of true Courage. 


"YRTITUDE is (properly) the Contempt of all Ha- 
zards, according to Reaſon ; though it be common» 
ly, and promiſcuouſly uſed alſo, for a Contempt of all 
Hazards, even without, or againſt Reaſon : Which is 
rather a daring, and a brutal Fierceneſs, than an honour- 
able Courage. A brave Man fears nothing more than 

the Weakneſs of being affected with popular Glory. His 
Eyes are not dazled either with Gold or Steel; he 
tramples upon all the Terrors, and Glories of Fortune; 
he looks upon himſelf as a Citizen, and Soldier of the 
World, and, in deſpite of all Accidents, and O politions, 
he maintains his Station. He does not only ſuffer, but 
court the molt perillous Occaſions of Virtue, and thoſe 
Adventures which are moſt terrible to others : for he 
values himſelf upon Experiment; and is more ambitious 
of being reputed good, than happy. Mucius loſt his 
Hand with.more Honour than he could have preſerved 
it: He was a greater Conqueror without it, than he could 
have been with it: For with the very Stump of it, he 
avercame two Kings, Tarquin and Porſenna, Nutilia 
followed Cotta into Baniſhment; ſhe ſtayed, and ſhe re- 

turned with him too; and ſoon after ſhe loſt him, withs 
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Courage, in his Baniſhment; and of her Prudence, in his 


I would be at; to tand firmin t 
Phoebus himſelf trembles. Security is the Caution of nar- 
row Minds: But as Fire tries Gold, ſo does Difficulty, 
and Hazard try virtuous Men, Not but that he may be 
as valiant that watches upon the Tower, as he that fights 
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out ſo much as ſhedding a Tear: a great Inſtance of her 


Death. This (fays Epicurus) is the laſt, and the bleſ- 
ſed'ſt Day of my Life; when he was ready to expire in 
an extreme Torment of the Stone. It is never ſaid of the 
three hundred Fabii, that they were overcome, but that 
they were Alain; nor of Regulus, that he was vanquiſhed 
by the Carthaginians, but that he was taten. The Spar- 
tans prohibited all Exerciſes where the Victory was de- 
clared by the Voice, and Submiſſion of him that was wor- 
ſted. When Phaeton begged of Phoebus the Govern- 
ment of the Chariot of the Sun for one Day, the Poets 


make him fo far from being diſcouraged by his Father's 
telling him of the Danger of the Undertaking, and how 


he himſelf had much ado to keep his Seat for fear, when. 

he looked down from the Meridian, that it proved a Spur 

to his Importunity, That the * (lays Phaeton) that 
a 


upon his Knees; only the one has had the good Fortune 


of an Occaſion for the Proof of his Reſolution. As ſome _ 


Creatures are cruel ;- others crafty, and fome timerous; 


fo Man is endued with a glorious, and an excellent Spi- 
rit, that promps him, not ſo much to regard a ſafe Life, 
as an honeſt. Providence has made him the Maſter of 
this lower World; and he reckons it his Duty to ſacri- 


fice his own particular to-the Advantage of the whole, 
And yet there is a vaſt Differenee, even in the ſame Ac- 


tion done by a brave Perſon, and by a ſtupid: as the 


Death of Cato was honourable ; but that of Brutus was 


ſhameful. Nor is it Death itſelf that we recommend for 


glorious ; but it is a glorious thing to die as we ought, 
Neither is it Poverty, Banifkment, or Pain, that we com- 
mend; but the Man that behaves himſelf bravely under 
thoſe Afflictions. How were the Gladiators contemned 
that called for Quarter? And thoſe on the other fide fa- 


voured, that deſpiſed it. Many a Man faves his Life, by 


not fearing to loſe it; and many a Man loſes his Life, 


for being-over-lollicitous to ſave it. We are many times 


Diſficulty, where 


9 


ys 
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afraid of dying by one thing; and we come to die by 
another. As for Example; we are threatned by an E- 
nemy, and we die by a Pluriſy. The Fear of Death en- 
larges all other things that we fear, To bear it with 
Conſtancy, we ſhould compute, that whether our Lives 
be long, or ſhort, it comes all to a Point: Some Hours 
wie loſe what if they were Days, Months, Years? What 
matters it if I never arrive at that which I mult certain- 
ly part with when I have it? Life is but one Point of fly- 
ing Time; and that which is to come, is no more mine, 
than that which is paſt, And, we have this for our Com- 
fort too, that whoſoever now fears Death, will, ſome 
time or other, come to with it. If Death be trouble- 
ſome or terrible; the faukt is in ws, and not in Death it- 
/elf. It is as great Madneſs for a Man to fear that which 
he is not to feel, as that which he is not to ſuffer; the 
Difference lies in the Manner of dying, and not in the 
Iſſue of Death itſelf. *Tis a more inglorious Death to 
be ſmothered with Perfumes, than to be torn to Pieces 
with Pincers. Provided my Mind be not fick, I ſhall 
not much heed my Body. I am prepared for my laſt 
Hour, without tormenting myſelf when it will come. It 
is betwixt the $79ics and other Philoſophers, as betwixt 
Men and Women; they are both equally neceſſary for 
Society; only the one is born for Government, and the 
other for Subjection. Other Sects deal with their Diſ- 
ciples, as plauſible Phyficians do with their Patients ; 
they flatter and humour them; whereas the Stoics go a 
EF bolder way to work, and conſider rather their Profit, than 
1 their Pleaſure. e 5 LR 
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EPISTLE XX. 


"Tis never too late to learn. The Ad. 
 wantages of a private Life; and the 
Slavery of a public. The Ends of 
Puniſhments. 

T ET no Man preſume to adviſe vthers, that has not 

firſt given good Counſel to himſelf; and he may 
chen pretend to help his Neighbour. It is, in ſhort, as 
hard a Matter to give good Counſel, as to take it: Let 
it however be agreed, betwixt the two Parties, that the 
one deſigns to confer a Benefit, and the other to receive 
it. Some People ſcorn to be taught; others are aſhamed 
of it, as they would be of going to School when they are 
old: But it is never too late to-learn-what it is always ne- 


eeſſary to know; and it is no Shame to learn, fo long as | 


we are ignorant; that is to ſay, ſo long: as we live. 
When any thing is amiſs in our Bodies, or Eſtates, we 
have Recourſe preſently to the Phyſician, or the Lawyer 
for Help: And why not to the Philoſopher, in the Diſ- 
orders of our Mind? No Man liver, but he that applies 
himſelf to Wiſdom; for he takes into his own Life 
Supplement of all paſt Ages. Tis a fair Step towards 
Happineſs, and Virtue, to delight in the Converſation of 
good, and of wiſe Men: And where that cannot be had, 
the next point is, is to keep no Company at all. Solitude 
affords Buſinefs enough; and the Entertainment is com- 
fortable and eaſy. Whereas public Offices are vexati- 
ous and reſtleſs. There's a great Difference betwixt a 
Life of Tciſure, and of Lazineſs. When People wilt 
expreſs their Envy of a Man in a happy Condition; they 
will ſay, He lives at his eaſe. When in truth, the Man 
ts dead, alive, There is a long Life, and there is a long 
Death: The former, when we enjoy the Benefits of a 
right Mind; and the other, when the Senſes are extin- 
guiſhed ; and the Body dead before-hand. He that makes 
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me the Maſter of my own Time, and places me in a ſtate 
of Freedom, lays a great Obligation upon me. As a Mer- 
chant, that has a conſiderable Fortune abroad, 1s more 
ſenſible of the Bleſſing of a fair Wind and ſafe Paſſage, 
than he that has only Ballaſt, or ſome coarſe Commodi- 
ty in the Veſſel: So that Man that employs his Privacy 
upon Thoughts divine, and precious, is more ſenſible of 
the Comfort of that Freedom, than he that bends his Me- 
ditation an ill way. For, he conſiders all the Benefits 
of his Exemption from common Dunes, he enjoys him- 
ſelf with inſinite Delight, and makes his Gratitude an- 
ſwerable to his Obligations. He is the beſt of Subjects, 
and the happieſt of Men; and he lives to Nature and to 
himſelf. Moſt Men are to themſelves, the worſt Company 
they can keep. If they be good, quiet, and temperate, 
they are as good alone, as in Company: But if other- 
wiſe, let them converſe with others, and avoid them- 
ſelves: But, he that has made himſelf good Company, 
can never.be too much alone. Many a Ship is loſt in 
the Harbour, but more in the Ocean; as many an ho- 
neſt Man is condemned, but more guilty. This howe- 
ver, is certain, he that cannot ſecure himſelf in Privacy, 
ſhall be much more expoſed in Public. That which the 
World calls Felicity, is greedy itſelf, and expoſed to the 
Greedineſs of others. Proſperity, like a fair Gale, upon 
a ſtrong Current, carries a Man in a trice, out of the ve- 
ry fight of Peace, and Quiet; and if it be not tempered, 
Ind regulated, it is ſo far from eaſing us, that it proves 
an Oppreſſion to us. A buſy, and a fortunate Man in 
_ the World, calls many Men his Friends, that are at moſt 
but his Gueſts, And if People flock to him; *tis but as 
they do to a Fountain, which they both exhauſt and 
trouble. F OY 
WHAT greater Slavery can there be, than that of 
Princes in this very reſpect, that they are chained to 
their Poſt, and cannot make themſelves leſs ? All their 
Words and Actions are deſcanted upon, and made pub- 
lie Diſcourſe; and there ate many things allowable to 
a private Man, that are not fit for a Governor, I can 
walk alone; where I pleaſe; without a Sword, without 
Fear, and without Company; whereas a Prince muſt be 
armed in Peace, and cannot with Dignity quit his Guards. 
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Fortune has him in Cuſtody; a Train beſets him where- 


World hears his Voice, and trembles at his Diſpleaſure; 


Lips are the Oracles of the People; and Government is 
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cannot ſay that a Son, or a Servant has nothing, becauſe 
a Maſter, or a Father may take it away if he will; or 


— — 


had better never have been born, than to ſtand upon Re- 
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cauſe of the Cries and Groans of the Patient. Every Man 
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ever he goes; and there's no making of any Eſcape. He 
is little better than nailed to his Place, and it is the Per- 
fection of his Miſery, that he cannot go leſs. He can no 
more conceal himſelf, than the Sun in the Firmament; 
whereas his Subjects may come and go, change Habits 
and Humour, without being taken Notice of. Servitude 
is the Fate of Palaces; the Splendor of a Crown draws all 
Mens Eyes upon it. When Cæſar ſpeaks, the whole 


and where it falls, it ſhakes whatſoever is near it. His 


the Cement that binds them together: But ſtill he that 
is Maſter of many, is the Servant yet of more. The 
Power, *tis true, of all things belongs to the Prince; 
but the Property, to particular Perſons, and the ſame 
thing may be both yours and mine in ſeveral Reſpects. We 


that he cannot give willingly, becauſe he may hinder it, 
whether he will or no. This is Power, and true Doi. 
nion: and not to rule and command, auben abe may doit 
when we pleaſe. The Strength of a Prince is in the Love 
of his People; for there 1s nothing ſo great, but it muſt 
itſelf periſh; when it is become the common Safety that 
it ſhould be ſo. Tyrants are hated, becauſe they are 
feared; and becauſe they are hated, they will be fear- 
ed. They are rendered odious to Poſterity ; and they 


. 


cord for the Plagues of Mankind. Miſerable is that Peo- 
ple, where their very Keepers are their Executiqpers. 
And, it is not an armed Tyranny neither, but the un— 
armed Vices of Avarice, and Envy, that we ought to be 
molt afraid of, Some will not endure to have their Vices 
touched, but will ſhrink and ſtruggle under the Operati- 
on, as if they were under the Hand of a Surgeon, . But, 
this ſhall not hinder me from lancing and probing, be- 


ſhould have a Monitor at his Elbow, to keep him from 
Avarice, by ſhewing him how rich a Man he may be with 
a little : From Ambition, by repreſenting the Diſputes and 
Hazards that accompany Greatneſs ; which makes him 


e 
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as great a Burden to others, as he is to himſelf, When 
it comes to that once; Fear, Anxiety, and Wearineſs, 
makes us Philoſophers. A ſickly Fortune produces whol- 
ſome Counſels; and we reap this Fruit from our Adver- 
ſity, that it brings us at laſt ro Wiſdom, _ 

Now though Clemency in a Prince be ſo neceſſary, 


and profitable a Virtue 3 and Cruelty ſo dangerous an 
Exceſs; it is we the Office of a Governor, as of the Ma- 


ſter of an Hoſpital, to keep ſick, and Madmen in Order: 


= And, in Caſes of Extremity, the very Member is to be 
cut off with the Ulcer, 


All Puniſhment 1s either for A- 
mendment, or for Example, or that others may live more 
What is the End of deſtroying thoſe poiſonous, 
and dangerous Creatures, which are never to be reclaim- 


ed, but to prevent Miſchief ? and yet there may be as 
much Hazard in doing too much, as too little. A par- 


ticular Mutineer may be puniſhed, but when the whole 


Army is in a Revolt, there mult be a general Pardon. 
The Multitude of Offenders, is their Security, and Pro- 


tection: For there's no quarrelling with a public Vice, 
where the Cuſtom of offending takes away the Shame of 
it: and it is not prudent neither, by many Puniſhments 
to ſhew a City, that the Wicked are ſo much the major 
part: Beſide, that it is as great a Dyſhonour for a Prince 


to have many Executions, as for a Phy/ician to have ma- 


ny Funerals. Shall a Father difinherit a Son for the firſt 
Offence ? Let him firſt admoniſh, then threaten, and af- 


terward puniſh him. So long as there is hope, we ſhould 
apply gentle Remedies. 


But ſome Nations are intract- 
able, and never willing to ſerve, nor fit to command ; 


and {ome Perſons are incorrigible too, 


E makes the two Bleſſings of Life, to be 
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The tuo Bleſſings of Life, are a ſound 


Body, and a quiet Mind. The Ex- 
travagance of the Roman Luxury, 


The Moderation and Simplicity of for- 


mer Times. 


a ſound Body, and; a quiet Mind: Which is only 


a compendious Reduction of human Felicity ro a State of 
Health, and of Virtue, The way to be happy is, to 
make Vice not only odious, but ridiculous; and every 


Man to mind his own Buſineſs; for he that torments 


* 


himſelf with other Peoples Misfortunes, ſhall never beat 


zeſt. A virtuous Life mult be all of a Piece; and not 


advance by Starts and Intervals, and then go on where it 
left; for this is loſing of Ground, We are to preſs, and 

| perſevere; for the main Difficulties are yet to come. If 
III diſcontinue my Courſe, when ſhall I come to-pronounce 
© theſe Words, I am a Conqueror? Not a Conqueror of 
barbarous Enemies, and ſavage Nations: but I have ſub- 


dued Avarice, Ambition, and thoſe Luſts that have ſub- 


jected even the greateſt of Conquerofs. Who was a 


greater than Alexander; that extended his Empire from 
Thracia, to the utmoſt Bounds of the Za/? ? But yet he 
burnt Perſepolis at the Requeſt of a Pro//itute, to gratity 
his Lyf?.. He overcame Darius, and ſlew many thouſands 
of the Per/fians; but yet he murdered Cali/th-yes : And 


Whereas Happineſs is permanent; nor is it to be eſti- 


® 


- 


that ſingle Blot has tarniſhed the Glory of all his Vi&o- 
«ries. All the Wiſhes of Mortals, and all the Benefits 
which we can either give or receive, are of very little 

Conducement to a happy Life. Thoſe things which the 

common People gape after, are tranſitory and vain. 


mated by Number, Mcaſure, or Parts: For it is full, and | 
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perfect. I do not ſpeak as if I myſelf were arrived at that 
bleſſed State of Repoſe : But it is ſomething yet to be on 
the mending hand, It is with me, as with a Man that's 
creeping. out of a Diſeaſe ; he feels yet ſome Grudginys 
of it; he is every foot examining of his Pulſe ; and ſu- 
ſpects every Touch of Heat to be à Relique of his Fe- 
ver. Juſt at that rate, I am jealous of myſelf. The belt- 
Remedy that I know in this Caſe, is, to go on with Confi- 
dence, and not to be miſled by the Errors of other People. 
It is with our Manners, as with our Healths; *tis a De- 
gree of Virtue, the Abatement of Vice; as it is a Degree 
of Health, the Abatement of a Fit. 
Sus place their Happineſs in Wealth; ſome in the 

Liberty of the Body ; and others 1n the Pleaſures of the 
Senſe, and Palate. But, what are Metals, Taſtes, Sounds, 
er Colours, to the Mind of a-reaſonable Creature? He 
that ſets his Heart upon Riches, the very Fear of Pover- 
ty will be grievous to him, He that's ambitious, ſhall 
be galled with Envy at any Man that gets before him: 
For, in that Caſe, he that is not firſt, is laſt. I do not 
ſpeak againſt Riches neither; for if they hurt a Man, it 
is his own Folly, They may be indeed the Cauſe of 
Miſchief; as they are a Temptation to. thoſe that do it. 
- Inſtead of Courage, they may inſpire us with Arrogance; 
and inſtead of Greatneſs of Mind, with Inſolence; which 
is, in truth, but the Counterfeit of Magnanimity. W hat 
is · it to be Prifoner, and in Chains? It is no more than: 
that Condition to which many Princes have been reduce- 
ed; and out of which, many Men have been advanced 
to the Authority of Princes. Tis not to ſay, I have no 
Maſter; in time you may have one. Might not Hecu- 
ba, Craſus, and the Mother of Darius have ſaid as 
much? And where's the Happineſs of Luxury either? 
When a Man divides his Life betwixt the Kitchen, and 
the Stews; betwixt an anxious Conſcience, and a nau- 
{eons Stomach ? Caligula, who was born to ſhew the 
World what Miſchiet might be done by a Concurrence 
of great Wickedneſs, and a great Fortune; ſpent near 
Io. Sterling upon a Supper. The Works, and In- 
ventions of it are prodigious, not only in the counter- 

feiting of Nature, but even in the ſurpaſſing it. The N- 
ans had their Brooks even in their Parlours, and found 
| G g 2 | 
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their Dinners under their Tables. The Mullet was rec- 
koned ſtale, unleſs it died in the Hand of the Gueſt : 
And they had their Claſſes to put them into, that they 
might the better obſerve all the Changes and Motions of 
them in the laſt Agony betwixt Life and Death. So that 
they fed their Eyes before their Bodies. Look how it 
redens, ſays one, there's no Vermillion like it. Take no- 
tice of theſe Veins; and that ſame grey Brightneſs upon 
the Head of it, And now he is at's laſt Gaſp: ſee how 
pale he turns, and all if a Colour. Theſe People would 
not have given themſelves half this Trouble with a dying 
Friend; nay, they would leave a Father or a Brother, at 
his laſt Hour, to entertain themſelves with the barbarous 
Spectacle of an expiring Fiſh, And that which enhaunces 
the Eſteem of every thing, is the Price of it: Inſomuch, 
that Water itſelf, which ought to be gratuitous, is ex- 
poſed to Sale, in their Conſervatories of Ice, and Snow, 
Nay, we are troubled that we cannot buy Breath, Light; 
and that we have the Air itſelf gratis; as if our Condi- 
tions were evil, becauſe Nature has left ſomething to us 
in common. But Luxury contrives Ways to ſet a Price 
upon the moſt neceffary, and communicable Benefits in 
Nature: Even thoſe Benefits which are free to Birds and 
Beaſts, as well as to Men: and ferve indifferently for 
the ufe of the moſt ſtuggiſh Creatures, But, how comes 
it that Fountain-water 1s not cold enough to ſerve us, 
unleſs it be bound up into Ice? Sg long as the Stomach is 
found, Nature diſcharges her Functions without Trouble: 
But, when the Blood comes to be inflamed with Exceſs of 
Wine, or Meats, ſimple Water is not cold enough to al- 
lay that Heat; and we are forced to make uſe of Reme- 
dies, which Remedies themſelves are Vices. We heap 
Suppers upon Dinners, and Dinners upon Suppers, with- 
out Intermiſſion. Good God! How eaſy it is to quench 
a Sound, and an honeſt Thirſt? But, when the Palate is 
grown callous, we taſte nothing: and that which we 
take for Thirſt, is only the Rage of a Fever. Hippo- 
crates delivered it as an Aphoriſin, that Women were ne- 
ver bald, nor gouty, but in one ſingular Caſe, Women 
have not altered their Nature ſince, but they have chang- 
ed the Courſe of their Lives; for, by taking rhe Liber- 
ties of Men, they partake as well of their Diſeaſes, as 
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of their Wickedneſs. They fit up as much, drink as 
much; nay, in their very Appetites they are maſculine 
too; they have loſt the Advantage of their Sex, by their 
Vices. | | 

Our Anceſtors, when they were free, lived either in 
Caves, or in Arbours but Slavery came in with Gildings, 
and with Marble. I would have him that comes into- 
my Houſe, take more Notice of the Maſter, than of the 
Furniture. The golden Age was before Architecture: 
Arts came in with Luxury, and we do not hear of any 
Philoſopher, that was either a Lock-ſmith, or a Pain-- 
ter. Who was the wifer Man, think you, he that in- 
vented a Saw; or the other; who, upon ſeeing a Boy 
drink Water out of the Hollow of his Hand, brake his 
Pitcher, with this Check to himſelf; What a Fool am I, 
20 trouble myſelf with Superfluities ? Carving is one Man's 
Trade; Cooking is anothers: Only he is more miſerable: 
that teaches it for Pleaſure, than he that learns it for 
Neceſſity. It was Luxury, not Philoſophy, that invent-- 
ed Fiſh-pools, as well as Palaces: Where, in caſe of foul* 
Weather at Sea, they might have Fiſhes, to ſupply their” 
Gluttony in Harbour. We do not only pamper our 
Luſts, but provoke them, as if we were to learn the ve- 
ry Art of Voluptuouſnefſs. What was it but Avarice, 
that originally brake the Union of Society; and proved the 
Cauſe of Poverty, even to thoſe that were the moſt weal- - 
thy? Every Man poſſeſſed all, till the World came to 
appropriate Pofleſhons to themſelves. In the firſt Age, 
Nature was beth a Law, and a Guide, and the bef? go-- 

verned: which was but according to Nature too. Ihe 
largeſt and the ſtrongeſt Bull leads the Herd; the good- 
lieſt Elephant; and, among Men too, in the bleſſed times 
of Innocence, the belt was uppermoſt. They choſe Go- 
vernors for their Manners; who neither aQted-any Vio- 
lence, nor ſuffered any. They protected the weak a- 
| ont ho mighty; and perſuaded, or. diſſuaded, as they 
 faw Occaſion. Their Prudence provided for their Peo-- 
ple; their Courage kept them fate from Dangers; their 
Bounty both fupplied, and adorned their Subjects. It" 
was a Duty then to command, not a Government. No 
Man, in thoſe Days, had either a Mind to do an Injury, 
or a Cauſe for't;. He that commanded well, was Well! 
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obeyed: And, the worſt Menace that Governors could 
then make to the Diſobedient, was, to forſake them. 
But with the Corruption of Times, Tyranny crept ia, 
and the World began to have need of Laws; and thoſe 
Laws were made by wiſe Men too, as Sglon, and Lucur- 
gus, Who learned their Trade in the School of Pythagcs 
rag. >. ; 


EPISTLE XXII. 

Man is compounded of Soul and Body; and 
has naturally a- civil War within him- 

ſelf. The Difference betwixt a Life «f 

_ Virtue, and a Life of Pleaſure. 


ERS is not ſo diſproportionate a Mixture in a- 
ny Creature, as that in Man, of Sou] and Body. 
There is Intemperance joined with Divinity; Folly, with 
Severity; Sloth, with Activity; and Uncleanneſs with 
Purity. But a good Sword is never the worſe for an ill 
Scabbard. We are moved more, by imaginary Fears, 
than Truths; for Truth has a Certainty, and Founda- 
tion; but in the other, we are expoſed to the Licence, 
and Conjecture of a diſtracted Mir d; and {our Enemies 
are not more imperious, than our Pleaſures. We ſet eur 
Hearts upon tranſitory 'T hings; as if they themſelves 
were everlaſting; or we, on the other fide, to poſſeſs 
| them for ever. Why do we not rather advance our 
Thoughts ro Things that are eternal, and contemplate 
the heavenly Original of all Beings? Why do we not, 
by the Divinity of Reaſon, triumph over the Weaknel- 
ies of Fleſh, and Blood? It is by Providenee that the 
World is preſerved; and not from any Virtue in the 
Matter of it; for the World is as mortal as we are; on- 
ly the Almigbiy Wiſdom carries it ſafe through all the 
Motions of Corruption. And ſo by Prudence, human 
Life itſelf may be prolonged; if we will but ſtint our- 
iclves in thoſe Pleaſures, that bring the greater part of 
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us untimely to our End. Our Paſſions are nothing elſe 
but certain difallowable Motions of the Mind; ſudden, 
and eager; which, by Frequency, and Neglect, turn to 
a Diſeaſe, as a Diſtillätion brings firſt to Cough ; and 
then to a Phthiſic. We are carried up to the Heavens, 
and down again into the Peep, by Turns; ſo long as we 
are governed by our Affections, and not by Virtue: Paſ- 
fon; and Reaſon are a kind of civil War within us; and 
as the one or the other has Dominion, we are either 
good, or bad. So that it ſhould be our Care, that the 
Vorſt Mixture may not prevail. And they are linked, 
like the Chain of Cauſes, and Effects, one to another; 
bet wixt violent Paſſion, and a Fluctuation, or Wambling 
of the Mind, there is ſuch a Difference, as betwixt the 
Agitation of a Storm; and all the nauſeous Sickneſs of a 
Calm. And they have all of them their Symptoms too, 


as well as our bodily Diſtempers : They that are troubled 


with the Falling-fickneſs, know when the Fit is a com- 
ing, by the Cold of the extreme Parts: the Dazzling of 
the Eyes: the Failing of the Memory; the Trembling of 
the Nerves, and the Giddineſs of the Head: So that eve- 
ry Man knows his own Diſeaſe, and ſhould provide againſt 
it. Anger, Love, Sadneſs, Fear, may be read in the 
Countenance; and ſo may the Virtues too. Fortitude 
. makes the Eye vigorous; Prudence makes it intent; Re- 
 yvexrence ſhews itſelf in Modeſty; Joy, in Serenity; and 
Trauth, in Oppenneſs, and Simplicity. There are ſown 
the Seeds of divine Things in mortal Bodies. If the Mind 
be well cultivated, the Fruit anſwers the Original; and, 
if not, all runs into Weeds. We are all of us ſick of 
curable Diſeaſes; and it coſts us more to be miſerable, 
than would make us perfectly happy. Conſider the peace- 
able State of Clemency, and the Turbulency of Anger; 
the Softneſs, and Quiet of Modeſty, and the Reſtleſineſs 
of Luſt. How cheap, and eaſy to us is the Service of 
Virtue, and how. dear we pay for our Vices! The ſove- 
reign Good of Man, is a Mind that ſubjects all things to 
itſelf; and is itſelf ſubject to nothing: His Pleaſtres are 
modeſt, ſevere, and reſerved; and rather the Sauce, or 
the Diverſion of Life, than the Entertainment of it. It 
may be ſome Queſtion, whether ſuch a Man goes to Hea- 
ven, or Heaven comes ta him: For a good Man is influ- 


. 
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enced by God himſelf: and has a kind of Divinity with- 


in him. What if one good Man lives in Pleaſure and 
Plenty, and another in Want, and Miſery ? *Tis no Vir- 
tue, to contemn Superfluities, but Neceſſities: And they 
are both of them equally good, though under ſeveral 
_ Circumſtances, and in different Stations. Cato (the Cen- 
for) waged War with the Manners of Rome: Scipio 
with the Enemies. Nay, bating the very Conſcience of 
Virtue; who is there, that, upon ſober Thoughts, would 
not be an honeſt Man, even. for the Reputation of it ? 


virtue you ſhall find in the Temple, in the Field, or up- 
on the Walls, covered with Duſt, and Blood, in the De- 


fence of the Public. Pleaſures you ſhall find ſneaking 
in the Stews, Sweating-houfes, powdered and painted, 
Sc. Not that Pleaſures are wholly to be diſclaimed, 
bat to be uſed with Moderation, and to be made ſubſer- 
vient to Virtue, Good Manners always pleaſe us; bur 


Wickedneſs is reſtleſs, and perpetually changing; not 


for the better; but for Variety. We are torn to Pieces 
betwixt Hopes, ana Fears; by which Means, Providence 
(which is the greateſt Bleſfing of Heaven) is turned into 
a Miſchief, Wild Beaſts, when they ſee their Dangers, 


fy from them; and when they have *{caped them, they 
are quiet: But wretched Man is equally tormented, both 


with things paſt, and to come; for the Memory brings 


back the Anxiety of our paſt Fears, and our Foreſight 


_ anticipates the future: Whereas the preſent makes no 
Man miſerable. 1f wwe ſear all Things that are poſſible, 
awe live without any Bounds taour Miſeries. 
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e abuſe God's Bleſſings, and turn them 
into Miſchiefs. Meditations upon the 
Horrors of Earthquazes, and Conſolati- 
ons againſt them. Death is the ſame 
thing which way ſoever it comes: Only 
we are moved by Accidents that we are 
not uſed to. Fo. 

FRHERE is nothing ſo profitable, but it may be 

perverted to an Injury, Without the Uſe of the 


1 Minde, how ſhould we do for Commerce? Beſide that, 
oy keep the Air ſweet, and healthful, and bring 


ſeaſonable Rains upon the Earth. It was never the In- 


tent of Providence, that they ſhould be employed for 

War, and Devaſtation; and yet that's a great Part of 
the Uſe we make of them; purſuing one Hazard 
through another. Weexpole e to Tempeſts, and 
to Death, without ſo much as the Hope of a Sepulchure. 
And all this might be born too, if we only ran theſe 
Riſques, in order to Peace; but when we have ſcaped ſo 
many Rocks and Flats, Thunder, and Storms, what's the 
Fruit of all our Labour and Terror; It is only War; 
and to burn, and ravage, as if the Earth were not 
large enough for the Scene of our Deſtruction. Whereas 
we might live and die at Eaſe, if we had a mind to't; 
and draw out our Lives in Security. Why do we preſs 

our own Dangers then, and provoke our Fates? What 
do we look for? Only Death; which is to be found e- 
very where. It will find us in our Beds, in our Cham- 
ber : But, whereſoever it finds us, let it find us innocent. 
What a Madneſs is it to purſue Miſchiefs; to fall foul 
upon thoſe we do not know; to be angry without a 
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Cauſe; to over-run whatſoever is in our Way; and, like 


_ Beaſts, to kill what we have no Quarrel to ? Nay, worſe 


than Beaſts, we run great Hazards, only to bring us to 
greater, We force our way to Gold, without any Regard 


| either to God or Man, But, in all this, without any Caule 
of Complaint, we abuſe the Benefits of God, and turn them 


all into Miſchiefs. We dig for Gold; we leave the 


Light, and abandon the Courſes of a better Nature: 


We deſcend, where we find a new Poſition of things; 
hideous Caves, hollow and hanging Rocks, horrid Ri- 
vers, a deep and perpetual Darkneſs, and not without 
the Apprehenſions even of Hell itſelf. How little now, 
and how inconfiderable are thoſe Things that Men'ven- 


ture for, with the Price of their Lives? But to paſs 
from thoſe Hazards that we may avoid, to others which 


we cannot, As in the Caſe of Earthquates. 


- 


In what Condition can any Man be ſafe, when the 


World itſelf is ſhaken; and, the only thing that paſſes 
for fixed and unmoveable in the Univerſe, trembles, 


and deceives us? Whither ſhall we fy for Security, if 
whereſoever we are, the Danger be ſtill under our Feet? 


Upon the cracking of a Houſe, every Man takes him- 


ſelf to his Heels; and leaves all to fave himſelf: But 


what Retreat is there, where that which ſhould ſupport 


us, fails us; when the Foundation, not only-of Cities, 


but even of the World itſelf, opens, and wavers? 


What Help, or what Comfort, where Fear itſelf can 
never carry us off? An Enemy may de kept at a Diſ- 
tance: with a Wall: A Caſtle may put a ſtop to an 
Army; a Port may protect ns from the Fury of a Tem- 
peſt; Fire itſelf does not follow him that runs away 


from't: a Vault may defend us againſt Thunder; and 


we may quit the Place in a Peſtilence: There is ſome 
Remedy in all theſe Evils. Or however, no Man ever 
knew a whole Nation deſtroyed with Lightning. A 
Plague may unpeople a Town, but it will not carry it 
away. There is no Evil of fuch an Extent, fo inevit- 
able, ſo greedy, and ſo publicly calamitous as an Farth- 
quake. For, it does not only devour Houſes, Families, 
er ſingle Towns, but ruins whole Countries, and Nati- 
ons: Either overturaing, or ſwallowing them up, with- 
out ſo much as leaving any Footſtep, or Mark of what 
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they were. Some People have a greater Horror for 
this Death, that for any other, To be taken away alive, 
out of the Number of the Living! As if all Mortals, by 
what means ſoever, were not to come to the ſame End. 
Nature has eminently this Juſtice, that when we are all 
dead, we are all alike. And 'tis not a Pin matter, 
whether I be cruſhed to pieces by one Stone, or by a 
whole Mountain; whether 1 periſh by the Fall of a 
Houſe, or under the Burden of the whole Earth; whe- 
ther I be ſwallowed up alone, or with a Thouſand more 

for Company. What does it ſignify to me, the Noiſe, 
and Diſcourſe that is made about my Death; when 
Death is every where, and in all Cafes the ſame? We 


* {ſhould therefore arm ourſelves _ that Blow, that 


can neither be avoided nor foreſeen. And, it is not 
the forſwearing of thoſe Places, that we find infeſted 
with Earthquakes that will do our Buſineſs; for there is 
no Place that can be warranted againſt them. What if 
the Earth be not yet moved? It is ſtill moveable; for 
the whole Body of it lies under the ſame Law, and ex- 
poſed to Danger; only ſome Part at one time, and ſome 
at another. As it is in great Cities; where all the 
Houſes are fubje& to Ruin, though they do not all fall 
together: So in the Body of the Earth; now this Part 
falls, and then that. Tyre was formerly ſubject to 
Earthquakes; In %a twelve Cities were ſwallowed up 
in a Night; Achaia and Macedonia have had their Turns 
and now Campagnia. The Fate goes round, and ſtrikes 
at laſt where it has a great while paſſed by. It falls out 
oftner, ' tis true, in ſome places, than in others: But, no 
place is totally free and exempt. And it is not only Men, 
but Cities, Coaſts, nay, the Shores, and the very Sea 
itſelf, that ſuffers under the Dominion of Fate. And 
yet we are fo rain as to promiſe ourſelves ſome fort of 
Aſſurance in the Goods of Fortune: Never conſidering, 
that the very Ground we ſtand upon is unſtable. And, 
it is not the Frailty of this or that Place, but the Quali- 
tyof every Spot of it: For, not one Inch of it is ſo com- 
pacted, as not to admit many Cauſes of its Revolution, 


and though the Bulk of the Earth remain entire, the 
Parts of it may yet be broken. = 
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THERE 1s not any thing which can promiſe to itſelf a 
laſting Quiet, And it is no ſmall Comfort to us, the 
Certainty of our Fate: For, it is a Folly to fear, where 
there is a Remedy. He that troubles himſelf ſooner than 
he needs, grieves more alſo than is neceſſary : For the 
ſame Weakneſs, that makes him anticipate his Miſery, 
makes him enlarge it too. The Wile fortify themſelves 
by Reaſon, and Fools by Deſpair. That Saying which 
was applied to a conquered Party under Fire and Sword, 


might have been ſpoken to all Mankind, That Man ts 


in ſome Senſe out of Danger, that is out of Hope. He 
that would Fear nothing, ould conſider, that if he fears 
any thing, he mult fear every thing. Our very Meat 
and Drink, Sleeping and Waking, without Meaſure, are 
hurtful to us. Our Bodies are nice and weak; and a 
ſmall Matter does their Work. That Man has too high 
an Opinion of himſelf, that is only afraid of Thunder, 


and of Earthquakes. If he were conſcious of his own 
Infirmities, he would as much fear the being choaked 


with his own Phlegm. - What do we ſee in ourſelves, 
that Heaven and Earth ſhould join in a Diſtemper to 


_ procure our Diſſolution ; when the Ripping. of a Hang- 


nail is ſufficient to diſpatch us? We are afraid of Inun- 
dations from the Sea, when a Glaſs of Wine, if it goes 


the wrong way, is enough to ſuffocate us. It is a great 
Comfort in death, the very mortality itſelft. We crecp 


under Ground for fear of Thunder, we dread the ſud- 


den Concuſſions of the Earth, and the Rages of the Sea; 


when yet we carry Death in our own Veins, and it is at 
Hand in all Places, and at all Times. There 1s no- 
thing ſo little but it is of Force enough to bring us to our 


laſt End. Nay, fo far ſhould we be from dreading an 
eminent Fate, more than a vulgar, that on the contrary, 


fince die we mult, we ſhould rather rejoice in the 
breathing of our laſt, under a more glorious Circumſtance, 


What if the Ground ſtand {till within its Bounds, and 


without any Violence? I ſhall have it over me at laſt; 
and 'tis all one to me, whether I be laid under that, or 
that lay itſelf over me: But it is a terrible Thing for 
the Earth to gap, and fallow a Man up into a profound 


Abyſs: And what then? Is Death any eaſier above 
Ground? What Cauſe have I of Complaint, if Nature 
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will do me the Honour to cover me with a Part of her 
ſelt? Since we muſt fall, there is a Dignity in the very 
Manner of it, when the World itfelf is ſhocked for Com- 
pany. Not that! would wiſh for a public Calamity ; but 
it is ſome Satisfaction in my Death, that I ſee the 
World alſo to be mortal. 7 

Nelir hk are we to take theſe extraordinary Revolu- 
tions for divine judgments; as if ſuch Motions of the 
Heavens, and of the Earth, were the Denouncings of 
the Wrath of the Almighty : But they have their ordi- 
nate, and their natural Cauſes : Such as, in Proportion, 
we have in our awn Bodies; and while they ſeem to act a 
Violence, they ſuffer it. But yet, for want of knowing 
the Cauſes of things, they are dreadful tous; and the 
more ſo, becauſe they happen but ſeldom. But why 
are «ve commonly more afraid of that which we are not 
uſed to? Becauſe we look upon Nature with our Eyes, 
not with our Reaſon: rather computing what ſhe uſually 
does, than what ſhe is able to do. And we are puniſh-- 
ed for this Negligence, by taking thoſe things to which 
we are not wonted, to be new and prodigious. The 
Eclipſes of the Sun and Moon, Blazing-ſtars, and 
Meteors, while we admire them, we fear them; and 


ſince we fear them, becauſe we do not underſtand them, 


it is worth our while to ſtudy them, that we may no 
longer fear them. Why ſhould I fear a Man, a Beaſt, 
an Arrow, or a Launce; when I am expoſed to the En- 
Counter of greater Dangers? We are aſſaulted by the 
nobler part of Nature nfelf; by the Heavens, by the 
Seas, and the Land. Our Buſineſs is therefore to defy 
Death, whether extraordinary, or common. No matter 
for the Menaces of it, ſo long as it aſks no more of us 
than Age itſelf will take from us; and every petty 
Accident that befals us. He that contemns Death, what 
does he care for either Fire or Water; the very Diſſo- 
lution of the Univerſe: Or if the Earth ſhould open un- 
der him, and ſhew him all the Secrets of the infernal 
Pit, he would look down without Trouble. In the 
Place that we are all of us to go to, there are no Earth- 
quakes, or Thunder-claps; no tempeſtuous Seas; nei- 
ther War nor Peſtilence. I it a ſmall Matter? Why 
do wwe fear it then? Is it a great Matter? Let it rather 
once fall upon us, than always hang over ut. Why 


* 
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ſhould1 dread my own End, when I know that an End 
muſt have, and that all created Things are limited ? 


EPISTLE XXIV. 


A Diſcourſe of God's Providence, in the I | 
Misfortunes of good Men in thi: 
World, and in the Proſperity of the 


Wicked. | | 


| * F Oo are troubled, I perceive, that your Servant is | 


run away from you, but I do not hear yet, that 
you are either robbed or ſtrangled, or poiſoned, or be- 
| trayed, or accuſed by him: So that you have eſcaped 
well, in compariſon with your Fellows. And, Why 
ſhould you complain then, eſpecially under the Protec- 
tion of ſo gracious a Providence, as ſuffers no Man to be 
miſerable, but by his own Fault? Nor is this a Subjet 
worthy of a wiſe Man's Conſideration. Adverſity indeed 
is a terrible thing in Sound and Opinion; and that's all, 


Some Men are baniſhed and ſtripped of their Eſtates; o- 


© thers again are poor, in Plenty; (which is the baſeſt ſort 
of Beggary.) Some are overborn by a popular Tumult, 
that breaks out like a Tempeſt, even in the higheſt Se- 
curity of a Calm; or like a Thunder-clap, that frights 
all that are near it: There is but one ſtruck, perhaps, 
but the Fear extends to all; and affects thoſe that ay 


fliſffer, as well as thoſe that do. As in the Diſcharge of 


a Piece only with Powder; 'tis not the Stroke, but the 
Crack that frights the Birds. Adverſity, I'll grant 
1 is not a thing to be wiſhed; no more, than War; 

ut if it be my Lot to be torn with the Stone, broken 
upon the Wheel, or to receive Wounds, or Maims; it 
ſhall be my Prayer that J may bear my Fortune as be- 
comes a wiſe, and an honeſt Man. We do not pray for 
Tortures, but for Patience; not for War, but for Ge- 
neroſity and Courage, in all the Extremities of a War, 


if it happen. Afflictions, are but the Exerciſe of Vir- 
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tue; and an honeſt Man is out of his Element, when he 
is idle. It muſt be Practice and Patience that perfects it. 
Do we not ſee how one Wreſtler provokes another? 
And if he find him not to be his Match, he will call for 
ſome body to help him, that may put him to all his 
Strength. | Sr ' 
It is a common Argument againſt the Juſtice of Pro- 
vidence, in the matter of Reward, and Puniſhment : 2) 
Misfortunes of good Men in this World, and the * 
perity of the Wicked : But, it is an eaſy matter to vindi- 
cate the Cauſe of the Gods, There are many things that 
we call evil, which turn very often to the Advantage of 
thoſe that ſuffer them; or at leaſt, for the common 
Good, whereof Providence has the greater Care, And 
farther : they either befall thoſe that bear them willing- 
ly, or thoſe that deſerve them by their Impatience un- 


dr them: and laſtly, they come by divine Appoint- 
= ment; and to thoſe that are good Men, even for that 


very Reaſon, becauſe they are good. Nor is there any 
thing more ordinary, than for that which we feared as 


2 Calamity, to prove the Foundation of our Happineſs. 


How many are there in the World that enjoy all. things 


to their own Wiſh, whom God never thought worthy of 
= Aa Trial? If it might be imagined that the 4/mighty 


ſhould take off his Thought from the Care of his whole 
Work, what more glonous Spectacle could he reflect 


upon, than a valiant Man ſtruggling with adverſe For- 


tune: Or Cato's ſtanding upright, and unmoved, under 


the Shock of a public Ruin? Let the whole World ſays 


he) fall into one Band, and let Cæſar encompaſs me with 
his Legions by Land, his Shipping at Sea, and his Guards 
at the Gates; Cato will yet cui out his way; and with 
that Weapon that was untainted, even in the civil War; 


give bimſelf that Liberty, aubich Fate denied to his Coun- 


iry. Set upon the great Work then, and deliver ſelf . 
from the Clog of thy Humanity. Jaba and Petreius have 


already done this good Office one for the other, by a gene- 
rous Concurrence of Reſolution, and Fate; but Cato is a- 
bove Example, and does as much ſcorn to att his Death 


of any Man, as his Life, With what Joy did this great. 
Man contemplate Immortality; when he took his Book 
_ in cold Thoughts diſpatch- 
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ed himfelf ! Let this ſuffice of Cato, whoſe Virtue Pro- 
vidence made uſe of to cope with all the Powers of the 

- Earth. His Courage took delight in, and ſought for all 

"Occaſions of Hazard; keeping his Eye ſtill upon the 

End, without valuing the Difficulties of the Paſſage. The 

Sufferance is one Part of the Glory, and though one Man 

may eſcape without Wounds, yet he is {till more reve- 

rend, and remarkable, that comes off bloody. The Ma- 
ce of great Men is grievous, you'll ſay, and yet he ſup- 
ported the Oppoſitions of Pompey, Czfar, and Craſſus, 
It is troubleſome to be repulſed. Valinius was prefer- 
red before him. Proſperity ſhews a Man but one part of 
human Nature. No Body knows what ſuch. a Man is 
| 20gr for: Neither in truth does he underſtand himſelf, 

for want of Experiment, Temporal Happineſs is for 
weak, and vulgar Minds; but, the ſubduing of public 

Terrors is a Work that is reſerved for more generous 


Spirits. Calamity is the Touch-ſtone of a brave Mind, 


that reſolves to hve and die free, and Maſter of itſelf, 
The Combatant brings no Mettle into the Field that was 
never battered: He that has loſt Blood, and yet keeps 

his Stomach: He that has been under his Enemy, and 
worſted, and yet comes on again, and gathers Heart 
from his Misfortunes; that's the Man of Hope and 
Courage. 9 . 1 5 

Bur, is it not a very unjuſt and a rigorous Fate that 


good Men ſhould be poor, and friendleſs? All this is no 


more than the natural Work of Matter and Form. Mean 
Souls are meanly principled: But, there goes more to 
the making up of a brave Man, that is to work out his 
Way through Difficulties and Storms. We are condem- 
ned to terrible Eneounters; and becauſe we cannot, 
according to the Courſe of Nature, avoid them, we 
have Faculties given us, that will enable us to bear 
them: Or at the worſt, to have a Retreat; if we will 
not fight, we may fly. So that nothing is made more 
eaſy to us, than that which is moſt 'neceſſary to us, to 
die. No Man is kept in the World againſt his Will. But 
Adverſity is the better for us all: for, it is God's Mer- 
cy, to ſhew the World their Errors, and that the things 
they fear, and covet, are neither good nor evil : being 
the common and promiſcuous Lot both of good Men and 
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bad. If they were good, only the 2 ſhould enjoy 
them: And if bad, only the wicked ſhould ſuffer them. 
One Man is taken away in a Scuffle for a Wench, and 
another in the Defence of his Country; and we find Sil- 
ver and Gold, both in a Temple, and in the Stews. * 
Now to ſhew you, that the Virtue which I affect, is 
not ſo imaginary, and extravagant, av it is taken to be, 
E will allow a wiſe Man to tremble, to turn pale; nay, 
and to groan too: And to ſuffer all the Affections of his 
bodily Senſe, provided that he keep his Mind firm, and 
free from Submiſſion to his Body; and that he do not re- 
pent of his Conſtancy, (which is in itſelf, ſo great a Vir-- 
tue, that there is ſome Authority, even in a pertinaci- 
ous Error.) If the Body be brought by Exerciſe, to the 
Contempt of Bruiſes and Wounds, how much more eaſily 
then may the Mind be fortified againſt the Aﬀaults of 
Fortune; and though perhaps thrown down, and trod 
upon, yet recover itſelf; the Body mult have Meat, and 
Drink, much Labour, and Practice; whereas the Food, 
and the Buſineſs of the Mind is within itſelf; and Virtue: 
maintained without either Toil or Charge, If you fay,. 
that many Profeſſors of Wiſdom are wrought upon by 
Menaces, and Miſchiefs; theſe, let me tell you, are but 
Proficients, and not as yet arrived at the State of Wiſ- 
dom: they are not ſtrong enough to- practiſe what they 
know. It is with our Diſpoſitions, as with our Clothes: 
They will take ſome Colours at one dipping: But o- 
chers muſt be ſteeped over and over, before they will 
imbibe them. And fo for Diſciplines; they muſt ſoak, 
and lie long before they take the Tincture. No Man 
can receive an Injury, and not be moved at. it: Put yet 
he may keep himſelf free from Perturbations :- and fo: 
far from being troubled at them, that he may make uſe 
of them for the Experiment and Trial-of his virtue: 

keeping himſelf ſtill moderate, placid, cheerful, and: 
ſafe, in a profound Quiet; and fixed in his Station, But 

/ a wiſe Man cannot be poor; how comes it that he is: 
many times without either Meat, Drin, Clothes, or 
' Lodeing ? 1[f only Fools are mad, how comes it then, that 
wiſe Men have their Alienations of Mind, and tal. as 

zaly in a Fever as other People ? 'Tis one thing, the re- 
ceiving of an Injury, and another thing, the concelvin g- 
H. h. 5, 
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of an Indignation for it; it is the Body in this Caſe that 
ſuffers, (which is the Fool's part) but not the Mind, 
That Man is never the worſe Pilot that by foul Weather 
is forced behind his Buſineſs, When a Ship ſprings a 
Leak, we do not preſently quarrel either with the Ma- 
riners or with the Veſſel. But ſome to the Pump, others 
into. the Hold, to keep the Ship above Water. And if 
Ve cannot abſolutely maſter it, we muſt ſtill work on; 
for it is then a great point gained, if we can but keep it 
at a Stay. Some Men are itrangely tranſported at the 
Inſolence of the Porter, that refuſes to let them into a 
great Man's. Houſe. They forget that the Door of 
à Prifon is not more ſtrictly guarded than that of a 
Palace. He that has Buſineſs muſt pay for his Paſſage, 
and ſweeten him, as he would do a churhſh Cur with a 
Sop. That which is to be ſold, is to be bought: He's 
a weak Man that rates himſelf according to the Civility 
of a Slave, Let him have a Reverence for himſelf, and 
then no matter who deſpiſes him. What if he ſhould 
break his Staff, ar cauſe his Maſter to turn him away, or 
to correct him? He that contends, ſuppoſes an Equality; 
and even when he has got the better of him, admits, 
that there aua one. What if he ſhould receive a Blow? 
Cato (the greateſt Man of his Age) did not only forgive 
it, but forget it. ae e e Neat 
T is not to ſay, that this, or that is folerable to a 
vuviſe Man, or intolerable. If we do not totally ſubdue 
Fortune, Fortune overcomes. 1s. It is the Foundation ob 
# happy Life for a Man to depend upon himſelf : But an: 
_ abſolute Tranquillity of Mind, and a Freedom from Er- 
-  Fors, muſt be the Buſineſs of another World, 


. 
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A wiſe and a good Man + Proof againſ® 
all Accidents of Fate. 


: ] HE Book you promiſed: me is now come to my: 
Hand; and I opened it with. an Intent to read it 
over at leiſure, But when I was once in, I could not 
lay it down again, till I had gone through with it, At 
preſent I ſhall only tell you, that I am e on 
ed with the Choice of the Subject: but Lam tranſport- 
ed with the Spirit and Gentleneſs of it. You ſhall hear 
farther from me upon a ſecond Reading: and you need: 
not fear the hearing of the Truth, tor your Goodneſs. 
leaves a Man no place for Flattery. I find you ſtill to 
be one and the ſame Man, which is a great matter, and: 
only proper to a wie Man; for Fools are various: One 
while thrifty, and grave; another while profuſe, and 
vain. Happy is the Man that ſees himſelf right at firſt, 
and continues ſo to the end. All Fools, we ſay, are 
Madmen, though they are not all of them in Bethlem. 
We find ſome at the Bar, ſome upon the Bench, and 
not a few even in the Senate itſelf. One Man's Folly is 
| fad, another's wanton; and a third is buſy, and imper- 
tinent. A wiſe Man carries all his Treaſure within him- 
ſelf; What Fortune gives, ſhe may take: but he lives 
nothing at her Mercy. He ſtands firm, and keeps his 
Ground againſt all Misfortunes, without ſo much as 
changing Countenance. He is free, inviolable, unſha- 
ken: Proof againſt all Aceidents: and not only invin- 
cible, but inflexible. So long as he cannot loſe any 
thing of his own, he never troubles himſelf for what's 
another's. He is a Friend to Providence, and will not 
murmur at any thing that comes to paſs by God's Ap- 

pointment. He is not only reſolute, but generous, and 
good-natured; and ready to lay. down his Life in a 
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good Caufe; and for the public Safety, to ſacrifice his 
own. He does not ſo much conſider the Pleaſure of ' 
his Life, as the need that the World has of him: And 
he is not ſo nice neither, as to be weary of his Life, 
while he may either ſerve his Wife, or his Friends. 
Nor is it all, that his Life is profitable to them; but it 
is likewiſe delightful to himſelf; and carries its own 
Reward: for, what can be more comfortable, than to 
be ſo dear to another, as for that very Reaſon to be- 
come dearer to himſelf ? If he loſes a Child, he is pen- 
five ; he is compaſſionate to the ſick; and only trouble. 
ed, when he ſees Men wallowing in Infamy and Vice, 
Whereas on the other ſide, you ſhall ſee nothing but 
Reſtleſneſs; one Man hankering after his Neighbour's 
Wife; another in Pain about his own; a third in Grief 
for a Repulſe; another as much out of Humour for his 
Succeſs. It he loſes an Eſtate, he parts with it as a 
thing that was only adventitious. Or if it was of his own 
acquiring, he computes the Poſſeſſion, and Loſs : and 
ſays thus to himſelf, 1 ſhall live as well afterward, as I. 
did before. Our Houſes (ſays he) may be burnt or 
robbed; our Lands taken from us: and we can call no- 


ching our own, that is under the Dominion of Fortune, Y 


It is a fooliſh Avarice, that reſtrains all things to a Pro- 
priety, and believes nothing to be a Man's own, that's 

public, Whereas a wife Man judges nothing ſo much- 
his own, as that wherein Mankind is allowed a Share, 
It is not with the Bleſſings of Providence, as it is with a 
Dole: where every Man receives fo much a Head; but 
_ every Man there has all. That which we eat, and ei- 


ther give, or receive with the Hand, may be broken in- 


to Parts; but Peace, and Freedom of Mind, are not to 
be divided. He that has firſt caſt off the Empire of For- 
tune needs not fear that of great Men, for they are but 
Fortune's Hands; nor was any Man ever breken by 
Adverſity, that was not firſt betrayed by Proſperity. 
But what fienifies Philoſophy, you'll fay, if there be 4 
Fate: if ave be governed by Fortune, or ſome over-rulin 

Power? For Certainties are unchangeable, and there's: 
no providing againſt Uncertainties: 1f what I ſhall do, 
and reſolve, be determined, what uſe of Philrfophy 7 
Yes, great Uſe.;. for, taking all this for granted, Philo- 


CF 


Tophy inſtructs, and adviſes us to obey God, and to fo“ 
Tow him willingly; to oppoſe Fortune reſolutely, and to 
bear all Accidents. "2 0 
FATE is an irrevocable, and invincible, and an un- 
changeable Necree; a Neceſſity of all Things and Acti- 
ons, according to eternal Appointment. Like the Courfe 
of a River, it moves forward without Contradiction, or 
Delay, in an irreſiſtible Flux, where one Wave puſhes 
on another. He knows little of God, that imagines it 
may be controlled. There is no changing of the Pur- 
ole even of a wiſe Man: For he ſees beforehand what 
will be the beſt for the future. How much more un- 
changeable then is the Almighty, to whom all Futuri- 
ty is always preſent? To what end then is it, if Fate 
be inexorable, to offer up Prayers, and Sacrifices, any 
farther, than to relieve the Scruples, and the weakneſs 
of fickly Minds? My Anſwer is, Firſt, that the Gods 
take no Delight in the Sacrifices of Beaſts, or in the 
Images of Gold, and Silver, but in a pious and obedi- 
ent Will. And ſecondly, That by Prayers and Sacri- 
| fices, Dangers and Afflictions may be ſometimes re- 
moved; ſometimes leſſened; other whiles deferred: 
And all this without any Offence to the Power, or Ne- 
ceſſity of Fate, There are ſome things which Provi- 
dence has left fo far in Suſpence, that they ſeem to be 
(in a manner) conditional; in ſuch ſort, that even ap- 
pearing Evils may, upon our Prayers and Supplicati- 
ons, be turned into Goods, Which is ſo far from be- 
ing againſt Fate, that it is even a Part of Fate itſelf. 
You will fay, That either this ſhall come to paſs, or 
mot, If the former, it will be the ſame thing if we 
do not pray: And if the other, it will be the ſame thing 
aue do. To this I muſt reply; that the Propoſition 
is falſe, for want of the middle Exception betwixt the 
one, and the other. This will be (ſay 1) that is, if 
there ſhall any Prayers interpoſe in the Caſe. But then 
do they object on the other ſide; that this very thing 
alſo is neceſſary : For it is likewife determined by Fate, 
either that we ſhall pray, or not. What if I ſhould. 
now grant you, that there is a Fate alſo even in our ve- 
Ty Prayers; a Determination that we ſhall pray; and 
chat therefore we ſhall pray? It is decreed, that a Man 
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_ the better for the Prieſt, or the Prophet ; for whether he 
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ſhall be eloquent; but, upon Condition, that he apply 
himſelf to Letters : By the ſame Fate it is decreed, that 
he ſhall ſo apply himſelf, and that therefore he ſhall 


learn. Such a Man ſhall be rich, if he betake himſelf 
to cnn mg But, the ſame Fate that promiſes him a 
EI 


t Eſtate, appoints alſo that he ſhall ſail, and there - 

e he puts to Sea. It is the ſame Caſe in Expiations ; 

a Man ſhall avoid Dangers if he can, by his Prayers, a- 
void the Threatnings of divine Vengeance: But this is a 
Part of his Fate alſo, that he ſhall ſo do, and therefore 


bed does it. Theſe Arguments are made uſe of, to prove, 


that there is nothing left to our Will, but that we are 


all over-ruled by Fatalties. When we come to handle 
that Matter, we ſhall ſhew the Conſiſtency of Free-will 

with Fate, having already made it appear, that not- 

withſtanding the certain Order of Fate, Judgments may 


be averted by Prayers, and Supplications, and without 
I to Fate; for they are part even of the 
Fate itſelf. You will ſay perhaps, What am J 


bids me ſacrifice, or no, I lie under the Neceſſity of doing 
it. Yes, in this I am the better for it, as he is a Mi- 
niſter of Fate. We may as well fay, that it is matter 


of Fate that we are in Health; and yet we are indebted 
for it to the Phyſician; becauſe the Benefit of that Fate 
is conveyed to us by his Hane. 
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All things are produced out of Cauſe, and 
Matter. Of Providence. A brave 
Man is a Match for Fortune. 


I Had yeſterday but the one Half of it to myſelf: My 
1 Diſtemper took up the Morning; the Afternoon was 
my own. My firſt Trial was, how far I could endure 
Reading: And when I ſaw I could bear that, I fell to 
Writing: and pitched upon a Subject difficult enough, 
for it required great Intention : but yet I was reſolved not 
to be overcome. Some of my Friends coming in, told 
me, that I did ill; and took me off: So that from 
Writing, we paſſed into Diſcourſe; and made you the 
Judge of the matter in queſtion, The Stozcs, you know, 
will have all things to * roduced out of Cauſe, and 
Matter. The Matter 1s dull and paſſive; ſuſceptible 
of any thing, but not capable of doing any thing itſelf. 
The Cauſe is that Power that forms the Matter, this or 
that way, at pleaſure, Some thing there muſt be, of 
which every thing is made; and then there mult be a 
Workman to form every thing, All Art is but an Imi- 
tation of Nature: and that which I ſpeak in general 
of the World, holds in the Caſe of every particular Per- 
ſon. As for Example: The Matter of a Statue is the 
Wood, the Stone, or the Metal; the Statuary ſhapes it, 
and is the Cauſe of it. Ariſtotle aſſigns four Cauſes to 
every thing. The material; which is the Sine gua non 
(or that without which it could not be.) The efficient; 
as the Workman, The formal; as that which is ſtam- 
ped upon all Operations. And the final; which is the 
Deſign of the whole Work. Now to explain this. The 
firſt Cauſe of the Statue (for the Purpoſe) is the-Copper: 
For it never had been made, if there had not been ſome- 
thing to work upon, The ſecond is the Artificer; for 
if he had not underſtood his Art, it had never ſucceeded. 
The third Cauſe is the Form; for it could never pro- 
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pry have been the Statue of ſuch or ſuch a Perſon, if 
uch a Reſemblance had not been put upon it. The fourth 
Cauſe is the end of making it, without which it had ne- 


ver been made: As Money, if it were made for Sale; 


Glory, it the Workman made it for his Credit; or Reli- 
gion, .if he deſigned the beſtowing of it upon a Temple, 

lato adds a fifth, which he calls the /dea, or the Ex- 
emplar, by. which the Workman draws his Copy. And 
he makes God to be full of theſe Figures, which he re- 
preſents to be inexhauſtible, unchangeable, and immor- 
tal. Now upon the whole Matter, give us your Opini- 
on. To me it ſeems, that here are either too many 
Cauſes aſſigned, or too few; and they might as well 
have ns, e Time and Place, as ſome of the reſt, 


* 


Either clear the Matter in Queſtion; or deal plainly, and 
tell us that you cannot: And ſo let us return to thoſe 
Caſes, wherein all Mankind is agreed, the reforming of 


our Lives, and the Regulation of our Manners. For theſe 


Subtilties, are but Time loſt; let us ſearch ourſelves in 
the firſt place, and afterward the World. 


 Trexre's no great Hurt in pry over thoſe things 
which we are never the better for when we know, and, 


it is ſo ordered by Providence, that there is no great 
_ Difficulty in learning, or acquiring thoſe things which 
may make us either happier, or better. Beſide that, 
whatſoever is hurtful to us, we have drawn out of the 


very Bowels of the Earth. ; 


Every Man knows without telling, that this wonder- 
ful Fabric of the Univerſe is not without a Governor; and 


that a conſtant Order cannot be the Work of Chance; 


for the Parts would then fall foul one opon another. The 
Motions of the Stars, and their Influences, are ated by 


the Command of an eternal Decree, It is by the Dictate 


of an Almighty Power, that the heavy Body of the Earth 


hangs in Balance. Whence come the Revolutions of the 
Sealtns. and the Flux of Rivers; the wonderful Virtue 


of the ſmalleſt Seeds? (As an Oat to ariſe from an 4 
corn.) To ſay nothing of theſe things that ſeem to be 


moſt irregular, and uncertain; as Clouds, Rain, Thun- 
der, the Eruptions of Fire out of Mountains, Earth- 


quakes, and thoſe tumultuary Motions in the lower Re- 
gion of the Air, which have their ordinate Cauſes: and 
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ſo have thoſe things too, which appear to us more ad- 
mirable, becauſe leſs frequent. As ſcalding Foun- 
tains, and new Iſlands ſtarted out of the Sea: Or, what 
- ſhall we ſay of the ebbing and flowing of the Ocean, 
the conſtant Times and Meaſures of the Tides, accord- 
ing to the Changes of the Moon that influences moſt Bo- 
dies? But this needs not; for, it is not that we doubt 
of Providence, but complain of it. And it were a good 
Office to reconcile Mankind to the Gods, who are un- 
doubtedly beſt to the beſt. It is againſt Nature that 
good ſhould hurt good. A good Man is not only the 
Friend of God, but the very Image, the Diſciple, and 


the Imitator of Him, and the true Child of his heavenly . 


Father. He is true to himſelf; and acts with Conſtan- 
cy, and Reſolution, Scipio by a croſs Wind, being for- 


= ccd into the Power of his Enemies, caſt himſelf upon 


the Point of his Sword; and, as the People were enquir- 
ing, what was become of the General; The General 
(ſays Scipio) is very well, and ſo he expired. What is it 

for a Man to fall, if we conſider the End, beyond which 
no Man can fall? We muſt repair to Wiſdom for Arms 
againſt Fortune; for it were unreaſonable for her to fur- 
niſh Arms againſt herſelf, A gallant Man is Fortune's 
Match, His Courage provokes, and deſpiſes thoſe ter- 
rible Appearances, that would otherwiſe enſlave us. A 


wiſe Man is out of the reach of Fortune, but not free © © 


from the Malice of it; and all Attempts upon him are no” 
more than Xerxes his. Arrows; they may darken the 

Day, but they cannot ſtrike the Sun, There 1s nothing 
ſo holy, as to be privileged from Sacrilege. But, to 
ſtrike, and not to Wound, is anger-loſt; and he is invul- 
nerable that is ſtruck, and not hurt. His Reſolution is 

tried, the Waves may daſh themſelves upon a Rock, but 
not break it. Temples may be prophaned and demoliſh- 
cd, but the Deity ſtill remains untouched. 
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Some Traditions of the. Ancients concern- 
ing Thunder and Lightning; with the 
Author's Contemplation thereupon. 


HERE is no Queſtion, but that Providence has 
1 given to Mortals the Tokens, or Forerunners of 
chings to come; and by thoſe means, laid open in ſome 
Meature, the Decrees of Fate: Only we take Notice of 
ſome things, without giving any Heed to others. There 


zs not any thing done, according to the Courſe of Na- 


ture, which is not either the Cauſe, or the Sign of ſome- 
thing that follows: So that whereſoever there is Order, 
there is Place for Prediction But there is no Judgment 
to be given upon Aceidents. Now, though it is a very 
hard Matter to arrive at the Foreknowledge of things to 
come, and to predict particularly what ſhall hereaiter fall 
out, upon a certain Knowledge of the Power and Influ— 
ences of the Stars: It is yet unqueſtionable that they 
have a Power, though we cannot expreſly ſay what it is. 
In the Subject of Thunder there are {eyeral Opinions, as 
to the Signiſications of it. The Stoics hold, that be- 
cauſe the Cloud is broken, therefore the lt is ſhot, 
(according do cammon Speech.) Others conjecture, that 
the Cloud is broken to that very End, that it may diſ- 
charge the Thunder-bolt, referring all in ſuch ſort to 
God, as if the Signiſication did not ariſe from the thing 
done, but as the thing itſclf were done for the Significa- 
tion ſake : Put, whether the Signification goes before, or 
follows, it comes all to the {ame Point. There are three 
ſorts of Lightning; the ſirſt is fo pure and ſubtle, that it 
pierces through x hatſoe ver it encounters: The ſecond 
matters and breaks every thing to Picces: The other 
burns, either by blaſting, conſuming, inflaming, or diſ- 
_ colouring, and the like. Some Light1ings are monitory, 
ſome ats meracipg, ard others they fancy to be promil- 
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ing. They allot to Jupiter three ſorts ; the firſt is only 
monitory, and gentle, which he caſts of his own Accord: 
The ſecond they make to be an Act of Counſel, as being 
done by the Vote, and Advice of twelve Gods, This, 
they ſay, does many times ſome Good, but not without 
ſome Miſchief 'too.. As the Deſtruction of one Man 
may prove the Caution of another, The third is, the 
Reſult of a Council of the ſuperior Deities, fram whence 
proceed great Miſchiefs both public and private. Now, 
this is a great Folly to imagine that Jupiter would wreak: | 
His Diſpleaſure upon Pillars, Trees, nay upon Temples 
| themſelves, and yet ler the Sacrilegious go free: To 
| ſtrike Sheep, and conſume Altars; and all this upon a 
Conſultation of the Gods; as if he wanted either Skill, 
or Juſtice, to govern his own Affairs by himſelf; either 
in {paring the Guilty, or in deſtroying the Innocent, Now, 
What ſhonld be the Myſtery of all this? The Wildom 
of our Forefathers found it neceſſary to keep wicked Peo- 
ple in Awe, by the Apprehenſion of a ſuperior Power 
and to fright them into their good Behaviour, by the 
Fear of an armed, and an avenging Juſtice over their 
Heads. But how comes it, that the Lightning which 
comes from Jupiter himſelf ſhould be ſaid to be harm- 
leſs; and that which he caſts upon Counſel, and Advice, 
to be dangerous and mortal? The Moral of it is this, 
That all Kings ſhould have Jupiter's Example, do alt 
good by themſelves; and when Severity is neceſſary, per- 
mit that to be done by others: Beſide that, as Crimes 
are unequal, fo alſo ſhould be the Puniſhments. Neither 
did they believe that Jupiter to be the Thunderer, whoſe 
Image was worſhipped in the Capitol, and in other Pla- 
ces; but int ended it for the Maker and Governor of the 
Univerſe, by what Name ſoever we ſhall call him, Now, 
in truth 7yp/ter does not immediately caſt the Lightning 
himſelf; but leaves Nature to her ordinary Method of O- 
peration; ſo that what he does not immediately by him- 
ſelf, he does yet cauſe to be done: For, whatſoever 
Nature does, God does. There may be ſomething ga- 
thered out of all things, that are either ſaid, or done, 
that a Man may be the better for; and he does a great- 
er thing that maſters the Fear of Thunder, than he that 
diſcovers the Reaſon of it. We are ſurrounded and 
11 2 | 
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befet with ill Accidents ; and ſince we cannot avoid the 
Stroke of them, let us prepare ourſelves honeſtly to bear 
them. But, how mult that be? by the Contempt of 
Death we do alſo contemn all things in the way to it; 
as Wounds, Shipwrecks, the Fury of wild Beaſts, or a- 
ny other Violence whatſoever; which, at the worlt, can 
but part the Soul and the Body. And we have this for 
our Comfort, though our Lives are at the Mercy of For- 
tune, ſhe has yet no: Power over the Dead. | : 
How many are there that call for Death in the Diſtreſs 
of their Hearts, even for the very fear of it? And, this 
unadviſed Deſire of Death, does in common, affect both 
the beſt and the worſt of Men; only with this Difference, 
the former deſpiſe, and the other are weary of it. 5" 
 *T1s a nauſeous thing to. ſerve the Body, and to be ſo 
many Years a doing ſo many beaſtly things, over and o- 
ver. It is well, if in our Lives we can. pleaſe others; 
but whatever we do in our Deaths, let us be ſure to pleaſe 
. ourſelves, Death. is a thing which no Care can avoid; 
no Felicity can time it; no Power overcome it. Other 
things are diſpoſed of by Chance, and Fortune; but 
Death treats all Men alike. „ 
Tax proſperous muſt die, as well as the unfortunate; 
and methinks the very Deſpair of overcoming our Fate, 
ſhould iuſpire us with Courage to encounter it: For there 
is no Reſolution ſo. obſtinate, as that which arifes from 
Neceſſity. It makes a Coward as bold as Julius Ceſar, 
though upon different Principles. We are all of us re- 
ſerved for Death; and, as Nature brings forth one Gene- 
ration, ſhe calls back another, The whole Diſpute is 
7 the Time, but no Body doubts about the Thing 
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4 Contemplation of H eaven and heavenly 
Dinge. Of God; and of the Soul. 


HFEHERE is a great Difference betwixt Philoſophy, 
L and other Arts; and a greater yet, betwixt that 
| Philoſophy itſelf; which s of divine Contemplation, and 
that which has a regard to things here below. It is much 
higher, and braver; it takes a larger Scope; and being 
an{atished with what it ices, it aſpires to the Knowledge 
of ſomething that is greater and fairer, and which Na- 
ture has placed out of our Ken. The one only teaches 
us what is to be done upon Earth; the other reveals to 
1 us that which actually is done in Heaven: The one diſ- 
= Ccufles our Errors, and holds the Light to us, by which 
” ve diitinguiſh in the Ambiguities of Life; the other ſur- 
mounts that Darkneſs which we are wrapt up in, and car- 
rics us up to the Fountain of Light itſelf. And then it is, 
that we are in a ſpeeial manner to acknowledge the infinite 
Grace, and Bounty of the Nature of Things; when we 
fee it not only where it is public, and common, but in the 
very Secrets of it; as being admitted into the Cabinet of 
the Divinity itſelf. There it is that we are taught to un- 
derſtand what is the Hatter of the World, who is the 
Hut hr and Preſerver of it. What God himſelf is, and 
whether he be whoily intent upon Himſelf; or at any 
time deſcends to coniider Vs, Whether he has done his 
Work once for all; or whether he be ill in Action . 
Whether he be a Par! 9 the Worid, or the Word is ſelſ: 
Whether he be at Liberty, or no, to determine any 
thing anew to-day, and to control, or derogate from the 
| Law of Fate. Whether it be any Diminution of his 
_ Wiſdom, or any Confeſſion of Error, to do and undo. 
Or to have made things that were afterwards to be alter- 
cd: For, the lame things muſt of Neceſſity always pleaſe 
him, who can never be pleaſcd, but with that which is 
belt. Now this is no leſiening, either of tus Liber ty, or. 
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of his Power; for he himſelf is his own Neceſſity, With-- 
out the Benefit, and the Comfort of theſe Thoughts, ic 
had been e en as well for us never to have been born. 
For, to what end do we live; is it only to eat, and to 
drink? To ſtuff up an infirm and fluid Carcaſe, that 
would periſh without it; and to live only a Servant to 
one that is lick? To fear Death, ta which we are all: 
born? Take away this ineſtimable Good, and Life itſelf 
is not worth the Labour, and the Care of it. Oh! how 
uretched, how contemptible a thing were Man, if he 
ſhould not advance himſelf above the ſtate of human A f- 
fairs! So long as we ſtruggle with our Paſſions, what is 
there in this World that we do, which is glorious? Nay, 
if we advance ourſelves ſo far as to overcome them, it 
is but the deſtroying of io many Monſters. And, have 
we not then a mighty Exploit to value ourſelves upon; 
when we have made ourſelves a little more tolerable than 
the worſt of Men? Is it not a wonderous matter to brag; 
that we are a little ſtronger than a Man that is fick ? A- 
las! Alas! my Friend, there's a large Difference be- 
twixt Strength and Health. You have not a wicked Mind, 
perhaps; you may have a clear Brow; a Tongue that 
will not flatter, and a fingle Heart: You have not that 
Avarice perchance, that refuſes to itfelf whatſoever it 
takes from other People; nor that Luxury, that ſquan- 
ders away Money ſhamefully, and yer more ſhamefully 
repairs it: Nor that Ambition that leads you by unwor- 
thy ways to Places of Preferment. Theſe are only Ne- 
gatives; and you have got nothing all this while. You 
will tell me, that you have ſcaped many things: But 
you have not yet eſcaped yourſelf. The Virtue that we 
recommend, is high and illuſtrious. Not that it is a Hap- 
pineſs in itſelf, to be free from Evil; but becauſe it dig- 
nifies, and enlarges the Mind; becauſe it prepares for the 
Knowledge of heavenly Things, and makes it capable e- 
ven of converſing with God himſelf. It is then arrived 
at the higheſt Pitch of human Felicity, when it ſoars a- 
loft, and enters into the Privacies of Nature, trampling 
all that is evil, or vulgar under its Feet. What a Delight, 
what a Tranſport is it, for a Soul that is wandring _ 
the Stars, to look down, and laugh at the Palaces of 
Princes, and the whole Globe of the Earth, and all its 
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Treaſures! I do not ſpeak of that only that is con 
verted into Money, and Plate, but of that alſo which 
is reſerved in the Bowels of the Earth, to gratify the in- 
fatiable Covetouſneſs of Poſterity. Nor can we ever 
bring ourſelves to the abſolute Contempt of luxurious 
Ornaments, rich- Furniture; ſtately Buildings, pleaſant 
Gardens, and Fountains; till we have the World under 
ns, and 'till looking down from the Heavens, and be- 
holding that Spot of Ground we live upon, the greater 
Part of it covered with the Sea; beſide a great deal of 
it deſolate, and either ſcorched or frozen; we ſhall ſay 
thus to ourſelves. Is this miſerable Point the Ball of 
Contention, that is divided among ſo many Nations with 
Fire and Sword ? How ridiculous are the Bounds, as welt 
as the Conteſts of Mortals! Such a Prince muſt not paſs. 
fuch a River; nor another Prince thoſe Mountains ; and, 
 avhy do not the very Piſmires canton out their Poſts, and 

Juriſdictious too? For, what does the Buſtle of T roops,. 
and Armies amount to, more than the Bulineſs of a 
Swarm of Ants upon a Mole-hil!? The Scene of all the 
important Actions here below, where both at Sea and 
Land, we tug, and ſcuffle for Dominion and Wealth, is 

but a wretched Point of Earth; whereas the Dominions 
of the Soul above, are boundleſs. This very-Contem-- 
plation gives us Force, Liberty, and Nourrhment: The: 
Mind is there at home: And 1t has this Argument of its 
Divinity, that it takes delight in what's divine. It con- 
templates the riſing and the falling of the Stars, and the 

admirable Harmony of Order, even in their various Mo- 
tions: Diſcuſſing, and enquiring into every thing, as pro- 
perly appertaining unto itſelt. With how much Scorn 
does it then reflect upon the Narrowneſs of its former 
Habitation.? There 1t 1s, that it learns the End of its 

proper Being;. the Knowledge of God. And, what is 
God? An immenſe and an almighty Power ; great, avith- 
out Limits; and he does whatſoever pleaſes him. He 

that applies himſelf to this Study, tranſcends the very 
Lot, and Condition of his Mortality, That almighty 

Power is all that we do fee, and all that we do not ſee. 
What is the Difference betwixt the divine Nature, and 
ours? Man is compounded; and his beſt Part is his 
Mind: But, the Almighty is all Mind, and all Reaſon > 
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and yet Mortals are ſo blind, that che Actions of this 
incomprehenſible Power, ſo excellent for Beauty, Con- 
ſtancy, and Diſpoſition, are looked upon by many Men, 
only as fortuitous, and the Work of Chance: and ſub- 
ject to all the Tumults of Thunder, Clouds and Tem- 
peſts, that affect poor Mortals. And this is not only the 
Folly, and Madneſs of the common People: But the 
Weakneſs alſo of the wiſe Men. There are, that arro- 
gate to themſelves, the Faculties of Providence, and 

Reaſon; and the skill of diſpoſing; as well other Peo- 

les Aſſairs, as their own: And yet theſe very Men are 
fo beſotted, as to imagine the World only to be gover- 
ned by an unadviſed Raſhneſs: As if Nature knew not 
what the did. How proſitable would it be for us, to 
know the Truth of Things, and to allow them their due 
Terms, and Meaſures? To enquire into the Power of 
the Almighty, and the Method of his Workings ; whe- 
ther he made the Malter itſelf, or found it ready to his 
Hand; and whether was fir{t, the Matter itfelf, or the 
Idea of it? Whether or no he does what he pleaſes; 
and what may be the Reaion of ſo many ſeeming lmper- 
cctions in his Operations? It is well ſaid of Ariſtotle, 
that we ſhould handle divine Matters with Medeſty and 
Reverence. When we enter into a Temple, or ap- 
proach the Altar, we compoſe our Looks, and our Acti- 
ons to all the Decencies of Humility and Refpect: How ẽ 


much more then does it concern us, when we treat of _ 


* heavenly Things, to deal candidly; and not to let one 
Syllable paſs our Lips that mas Ton of Confidence, 
Raſhneſs, or Ignorance ? Truth hes deep, and mult be 
fetched up at Leiſure. How many Myſteries are there, 
which God has placed out of our Sight; and which are 
only to be reached by Thought, and Contemplation ! 
The Notions of the Divinity are profound, and obſcure ; 
or elſe perhaps we ee them, without anderſtanding them. 
But, the divine Majeſty is only acceſſible to the Mind. 
What this is (without which nothing is) we are not 
able to determine: And when we have gueſſed at ſome 
Sparks of it, the greater part lies yet concealed from us. 
How many Creatures have we now in this Age, that never 
were known to us before! And how many will the ner 


Age know, more than we. da! And many yet will be ſtill 
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reſerved for After- times. The very Rites of Religion are 
at this Day a Secret, and unknown to many People. Nay, 
the very thing that we moſt eagerly purſue, we are not 
yet arrived at: that is to ſay, a Perfection in Wickedneſs. 
Vice is ſtill upon the Improvement: Luxury, ImmodeT- 
ty, and a proſtitute Diſſolution of Manners will find ſtill 
new Matter to work upon. Our Men are grown effemi- 
nate in their Habits, their Motions, and in their Orna- 
ments, even to a Degree of Whoriſhnels. There's no 
body minds Philoſophy, but for want of a Comedy per- 
haps, or in foul Weather, when there is nothing elle to 
de done. 1 | | 
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BETON E I take my laſt Leave of Seneca, 7will 

here diſcharge my Conſcience , as if I were upon = 
I my laſt Leave of the whole World. I have been ſo juſt, 
both to the Reader, and to the Author, that I have 
1 | neither left out any thing in the Original, which I 
= thought the one might be the better for ; nor added 
= any thing of my own, to make the other fare the 
= worſe. I have done in this Volume of Epiſtles, as a 
# good Husband does with his cold Meat; they are on- 
9 Haſh, made up of the Fragments that remained 
£ the two former Parts: which I could not well diſ. 
Poſe of into any other Form; or ſo properly publiſh un- 
de, any other Title. Let me not yet be underſtood to 
impiſe this Piece upon the public, as an Abſirat of 
| Seneca's Epiſtles; any more than 1 did the other, 
for the Abſtracts of his Benefits, and H. appy Life. It 
is in Works of this Natare, as it is in Cordial Waters, 
we taſte all the [ngredients, without being able 10 ſe- 
 parate this from that ; but ſtill we find the Virtue f 
every Plant in cvery Drop. To return to my Allegos 

ry ; Books and Diſhes have this common F ate; there 
was never any one of either of them that pleaſed all 
Palates. And, in Truth, it is a Thing as little to be 
| Wiſhed for, as expected: For, an wniverſal ps 
Plauſe is at leaſt two Thirds of a Scandal. So that 
though 1 deliver up theſe Papers t the Preſs, 1 invite 
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no Man to the Reading of them: And whoſoever 
reads and repents, it is his own Fault. To conclude: 


As 1 made this Compoſition principally for myſelf ; [6 


it agrees exceedingly well with my Conſtitution ; and 
yet, if any Man has a Mind to take part with me, he 

has free leave, and welcome. But let him carry this 
Conſideration: along with him, That he's a very un · 


mannerly Gueſt, that preſſes upon another Body's 


Table, and then quarrels with his Dinner. 
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ls Abſtract has now paſt the ſifth Impreſſion, but 
| | the World has not been altogether ſo kind of late, 
to my Politics as to my Morals. And What's the mean- 
ing on't, but that we live in an Age that will better bear 
the Image of what People ought to do, than the Hiſto- 
ry of what they do; and that's the difference they put 
betwixt the one and the other. We are not yet to take 
an Eſtimate of the intrinſic Value of Truth, Honeſty and 
Reaſon, by Fancy or Imagination; as if the Standard of 
Virtue were to be accommodated to the various Changes, 
and Viciſſitudes of Times, Intereſts, and contending Par- 
ties: But ſo it falls out, that ſome Verities, and ſome 
good Offices, will take a falſe Colour better than others, 
and ſet off an Impoſture with more Credit, and Counte- 
' nance to the common People. Daily Experience tells 
us, that our Affections are as liable to be vitiated as our 
Palates; inſomuch, that the molt profitable of Meats, 
Drinks, or Remedies, loſe not only their Effect, but their 
very Savour, and gives us a loathing at one time, for that 
we longed for, and took Delight in at another. But then 
we are to conſider, that the Humour may come about 
again; and that Writings and Opinions have their Sea- 
ſons too, and take ther Turns, as well as all other 
changeable things, under the Sun. So that, let Error, 
Corruption, or Iniquity, be never ſo ſtrong, never ſo po- 
pular; let the Ignorance of things neceſſary to be known, 
be never ſo dark and palpable, we may yet aſſurè our- 
ſelves, that however Truth and Juſtice may ſuffer a tem- 
poral Eclipſe, they will yet at the long run, as certain- 
y vindicate themſelves, and recover their original Glo- 
Ty, as the ſetting Sun ſhall riſe again. 
When I ſpeak of my Morals, let me not be under- 
ſtood to play the. Plagiary, and to afſume the Subject 
Matter of this Work to myſelf; for it is SENECA“'s, e- 
very Thought and Line on't g tho it would be as hard 
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to refer each Sentence, Text, and Precept, to the very 

Place whence it was drawn, as to bring every diſtinct 

drop in a Caſk of Wine, to the particular Grape from 

whence it was preſſed. So that I have no other Claim 

to the Merit of this Compoſition, than the TEST of 
ing 


things in Order, that I found in Confuſion; and dige 
the looſe Minutes, and the broken Meditations of that di- 

vine Heathen, into a kind of Syſtem of good Counſek, and 
of good Manners, But how faithfully ſoever I have dealt 
with my Author, in a juſt, and genuine Repreſentation of 
his Senſe and Meaning, ſo have I, on the other hand, 
with no leſs Conſcience and Affection, conſulted, the Be- 


nefit, the Eaſe, and the Satisfaction of the Engliſh Read - 


er, in the Plainneſs and Simplicity of the Stile, and in the 
Pei ſpicuity of the Method. And yet, after all this, there 
is ſomewhar ſtill wanting, methinks, toward the doing of 
a full Right to Sextca, to the World, and to myſelf, 
and to the through-finifhing of this Piece: a thing that! 
have had in my Head, long and often, and which I have 
as good a Will to proſecute, even at this Inſtant, as ever; 


it I could but flatter myſelf with Day enough before me 
to go through with it. But before I come to the point 


under deliberation, it will do well, firſt to take a view of 
the true ſtate of the matter in hand, ou what Ground 


we ftand at preſent. Secondly, to conſider from whence 
it is that we are to take our Riſe to't; and fo to open 
_ briefly, and by Degrees, into the Thing itſelf. 


THr1s Abſtract, I ſay, is entirely SENEcCa's; and tho 
little more in the Bulk, than the third part of the Origi- 
nal; it is, in effect, a Summary of the whole Body of his 


Philoſophy concerning Manners, contracted into this Epi- 


tome, without either overcharging it with things idle and 
ſuperfluous, or leaving out any thing, which I thought 
might contribute to the Order and Dignity of the Work. 
As to his School- queſtions, and philoſophical Diſquiſitions 


upon the natural Reaſon of things; I have almoſt totally 


caſt them out, as Curioſities that hold little or no Intel- 
ligence with the Government of our Paſſions, and the 
forming af our Lives, and as Matters, conſequently, that 
are altogether foreign to my Province. I have taken the 
Liberty alſo in many Caſes, where our Author inculcates 
and enforces the ſame Conceptions over and over again 


lnfluences to the World, but 
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in variety of Phraſe, to extract the Spirit of them; and 
inſtead of dreſſing up the ſame Thought in ſeveral Shapes, 
to make ſome one adequate Word or Sentence ſerve for 
all. But when all is ſaid that can be ſaid; nay, and when 
all is done too that can be done, within the compaſs of an 
Eſſay of this Quality; though never ſo correct in the 
kind, tis at the beſt but an Abſtract ſtill; and a bare Ab- 
ſtract will never do the Buſineſs as it ought to be done. 

Ir is nat one jot derogatory to SENECA's Character to 
obſerve upon him, that he made it his Profeſſion, rather 
to give Lights, and Hints to the World, than to write 
Corpus s of Morality, and preſcribe Rules and Meaſures 
in a ſet Courſe of Philoſophy for the common Inſtruction 
of Mankind: So that many of his Thoughts ſeem to 
ſpring only like Sparks, upon a kind of Colliſion, or a 
ſtriking of Fire, within himſelf, and with a very little De- 
ndence ſometimes one upon another. What if thoſe 
incomparable Starts, and Strictures of his, that no Tranſ- 
lator can lay hold off, ſhall be yet allowed by the com- 
mon voice of Mankind, to be as much ſuperior to thoſe 
parts of him that will bear the Turning, as the Faculties 
and Operations of the Soul are to the Functions of the 
Body? And no way of ee the Benignity of thoſe 

y Speculation upon them 
in Paraphraſe. In few Words; SENECA was a Man made 
for Meditation. He was undoubtedly a Maſter of choice 
Thoughts; and he employed the Vigour of them upon a 

moſt illuſtrious Subject. Beſide that, that this ranging 
Humour of his (as Mr. Hobbs expreſſes it) is accompani- 


cd with ſo wonderful a Felicity of lively and pertinent 


Reflections, even in the molt ordinary Occurrences of 
Life: and his Applications fo happy alſo, that every 
| Man reads him over again within himſelf, and feels, and 

confeſſes in his own Heart, the Truth of his Doctrine. 
What can be done more than this now in the whole 
World, toward eſtabliſhing of a right Principle ? for there 
is no Teſt of the Truth, and Reaſon of Things, like that 
which has along with it the Aſſent of univerſal Nature. 
As he was much given to Thinking, ſo he wrote princi- 

pally for thinking Men; the Periods that be lays moſt 

Streſs upon, are only ſo many Detachments of one ſelect 
Thought from another, and every freſh Hint furniſhes 
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a new Text to work upon. So that the reading of Sr- 
ECA without reading upon him, does but the one half 
of our Buſineſs; for his Innuendoes are infinitely more 
inſtructive than his Words at length, and there's no com- 
ing at him in thoſe Heights without à Paraphraſe. 
Ix will be here objected, that a Paraphraſe is but the 
Reading upon a Text, or an arbitrary Deſcant upon the 
Original, at the Will and Pleaſure of the Interpreter: If 
we have all of Sexeca's that's good already; there's no 


Place left for a Supplement; and the Animadverſion will 


be no more SENECA's at laſt, than our Comments upon 
the Word of God are holy Writ. Li OY ONES, 
A PARAPHRASE, tis true, my may looſe, arbitrary, 
and extravagant. And ſo may any * elſe, that ever 
was committed to Writing; nay, the belt, and the moſt 
neceſſary of Duties, Faculties, and Things, may degene- 
rate by the Abuſe of them, into Acts of Sin, Shame, and 
Folly. Men may blaſpheme in their Prayers; they may 
poiſon one another in their Cups, or in their Porridge. 
They may talk Treaſon; and, in ſhort, they may do a 
Million of extravagant things in all Caſes and Offices chat 
any Man can imagine under the Sun. And what's the 
Objector's Inference now, from the Poſſibility of this A- 
bule but that we are neither to pray, nor to eat, nor 
to drink, nor to open our Mouths, nor in fine, to do a- 
ny thing elſe, for fear of more Poſſibilities as dangerous 
as the other. Tis ſuggeſted again, that the Paraphraſe 
is foreign to the Text, and that the Animadvertor may 
make the Author ſpeak what he pleafes. Now the Que- 
ſtion is not the Poſſiblliry-of a vain, an empty, a flat, or 
an unedifying Expoſition; but the Need, the Uſe, the 
Means, the Poſſibility, nay, and the Eaſineſs of furniſh- 
ing a good one: Beſide that, there's no hurt at all, on 
the one hand, to countervail a very eonſiderable Advan- 
tage to all Men of Letters, and of common Honeſty, on 
the other. A ſhort, or an idle Comment, does only Diſ- 
grace the Writer of it, while the Reputation of the Au- 
thor: ſtands nevertheleſs as firm as ever it did; but he 
that finiſhes Santca's Minutes, with proper and reaſon- 
able Supplements, where he does not ſpeak his own 
Thoughts out at large, does a neceſſary Right both to the 
dead, and to the living, and a common Service to Mankind. 
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H does a Right to the dead, I ſay, more ways than 
one: for over and above the Juſtice; and dee that is 
due to his Memory; it is, in a fair Equity of Conſtruc- 
tion, a Performance of the very Will of the Dead. For 
all his Fragments of Hint, and Eſſay, were manifeſtly de- 
ſigned for other People to meditate, read, and ſpeculate 
upon: and a great part of the end of them is loſt, with- 
out ſuch an Improvement: ſo that the very manner of 
His Writings call for a Paraphraſe; a Paraphraſe he ex- 
pected; and a Paraphraſe is due to him; and, in ſhort, 
we owe a Paraphraſe to ourſelves too: for the meaning 
of his Hints and Minutes, does as well deſerve to be ex- 
pounded, as the Senſe and Energy of his Words. Nay, 
and when all is done, whoever conſiders how he diver- 
ſiſies the ſame thing over and over in a change of Phraſe; 
how many feveral ways he winds and moulds his own 


Thoughts; and how ehe labours under the Difficulty of 


clearing even his own Meaning: W hoever conſiders this, 
I ſay, will find SENECA, upon the whole Matter, to be 
in a great meaſure a Paraphraſt upon himſelf. He gives 
you his firſt Senſe of Things, and then he enlarges, upon 
it, improves it, diſtinguiſhes, expounds, dilates, Oc. and 
when he finds at laſt that he cannot bring up the Force 
of his Words to the Purity and Vigour of his Concepti- 
on, ſo as to extricate himſelf in all reſpects to his own Sa- 
tisfaction, ?tis his Courſe commonly, to draw the Streſs 
of the Queſtion to a Point, and there to let it reſt; ag 
a Theme of Light that ſtands effectually recommended 
to farther Conſideration. This muſt not be taken as if 
SENEC& could not ſpeak his on Mind, as full, and as 
home as any Man; or as he left any thing imperfect, 


becauſe he could-not finiſh it himſelf: But it was a turn 


of Art in him, by breaking off with an Cc. to create an 
Appetite in the Reader of purſuing the Hint; over and a- 
bove the flowing of Matter ſo faſt upon him, that it was 
impoſſible for his Words to keep pace with his Thoughts; 
Bs this now ſpoken with all. Reverence to his divine 
Eſſays upon Providence, | Happy Life, Benefits, Anger, 
Clemency, Human Frailty, ee. where he ſhews as much 
of Skill in the Diſtribution. of his. Matter, the Congruity 
and Proportion of the Parts, and the Harmony of the 
whole in the Context, as he does of a natural Fclicity, in 
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adapting the Tendency and the virtue of all his ſenten- 
dious Raptures to the uſe of human Life. So that he was 
evidently in Poſſeſſion of both Faculties, (of ſpringing 
Came, that is, and of flying it home) though he made 
Choice of exerciſing the one oftner than the other. There 
s a Vein in this mixture that runs through all his Diſ- 
courſes, whether broken, or continued; albeit that there 
is no touching any Piece of his to Advantage, after he 
has finiſhed it: there's room abundantly yet for Expli- 
cation, and for Supplement in other Cafes, where he 
ſnaps off thort with a kind of Cetera defderantur ; and 
ſo leaves a Foundation for thoſe to build upon that ſhall 
come after him. Now theſe independent Thoughts are 
the Touches that I would offer to a farther Improve- 
ment; and only here and there one of the molt elevat- 
ed, even of them too; which will amount to no more in 
the Concluſion, than a Diſcourſe upon this or that Theme, 
or Text, under what Name or Title the Expoſitor pleaſ- 
es. I would not however have the (Comment break in 
upon the Context; and I would ſo ſcrupulouſly confine it 


do the Bounds of Modeſty and Conſcience, as not to de- 


part upon any Terms, either from the Intent of the Otr- = 
ginal, or from the Reaſon of the Matter in queſtion: 
This Office performed, would raiſe another 8x MRA out | 
of the Aſhes of the former: and make, perhaps, a Ma- 
nual of falutary ns w. for the ordering of our Paſh- 
ons, and for the Regulation of our Lives, not inferior to 
any other whatſoever, the divine Oracles of holy Inſpi- 
ration only excepted. For it would reach all States of 
Men, all Conditions of Fortune, all Diſtreiſes of Body, 
all Perturbations of Mind; and, in fine, it would anſwer 
all the Ends that are worthy of an honeſt Man's Care. It 
was once in my Head 10 digeſt che whole into ſuch an 

Abſtract, as might at the ſame time do the Office alſo of 


a2 Paraphraſe, both under one; but what with the Scruple, 


* ” > * 


of either aſſuming any of Szneca's Excellencies to my · 
ſelf, or of imputing any of my Weakneſſes to Sæ RCA, | 
compounded the Matter thus within myſelf: that thou 
both would do well, the doing of them ſeparate and a- 

part would be beſt. Nor but that the Undertaker, 1 fear, 
vill find well nigh as much Difficulty to preſerve his own 
Reputation in his Attempt, as to do right to the Author ; 
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eſpecially when he is ſure to have every Coffeehouſe fir 
upon him like a Court of Juſtice,” and if he ſhall but hap- 
pen to ſtumble upon any of the fame Figures or Illuſtra- 
tions over again; if the Supplement ſhall but have ſo 
much us the leaſt Tincture of any thing that's done al- 


ready; a common Criminal, for the baſeſt ſort of waſh- 


ing, clipping, and coining, ſhall find berter Quarter. Here 


is the old Abſtract, they'll cry, juggled into a new Para- 


phraſe, and the ſame thing fobbed upon the World over 


again, only under another Name : It will be hard to get 


clear of ſuch a Cavil when it ſhall be ſtarted, and it will 
be a very pe thing to find out a plauſible Colour for 
the ſetting of it afoot, t. 
As to the ſuppoſal of diſparaging an excellent Author 


by a lewd Paraphraſe, it is as idle, as to imagine that a 


canonical Text ſhould ſuffer for an heretical Interpre- 
tation. And ſo for the Fancy of robbing him of his due, 
by a good one, in a Caſe where the ſingle Point is only a 
virtuous Emulation betwixt them which ſhall do beſt up- 
on the ſame Topic. Now where the Comment has a 
kindneſs for the Text, there can be no interfering upon a 
Pique of Honour, though they ſhould both happen to a- 


gree in the very ſelf- ſame Thoughts. For what's all the 


Writing, Reading, Diſcourſing, Conſulting, Diſputing, 
Meditating, Compounding, and Dividing, from the firlt 
quick'ning Breath of the Almighty into reaſonable Na- 


ture, to this very Moment; what is all this, I ſay, but 


the Lightning of one Candle at another? Make it the 
caſe that by the Beneſit of that Light, I find a Treaſure, 
Here's no robbing of Peter to pay Paul: Nor any par- 
ticular Obligation for an Act of common Humanity. 


| Reafon works by Communication, and one Thought 


kindles another from Generation to Generation, as na- 
tutally, as one Spark begets another, where the Matter 


z diſpoſed for the Impreſſion. 


THis is no more than to ſay, that Providence, for the 
Good of Mankind, has made all Men neceſſary to one 
another. He that puts a good Hint into my Head, puts 
a good Word into my Mouth, unleſs a Blockhead has it 
in keeping: So that there's an Obligation on both ſides, 
The Text is beholden to him that reads upon't, for im- 
proving it; and the latter had never thought of the Sub- 
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| ect perhaps, if che former had not bolted it. What is 
wil this now, but reaſoning upon firſt Motions: and a 
joining of theſe two Powers or Faculties both in one, for 
a public Good ? Reaſon is uniform; and where two Men 
are in the Right, they muſt of neceſſity agree upon the 
ſame point; and the Thoughts of ſeveral Men in ſuch a 
| Cafe, are as much one, as/a Conflagration is one Fire, by 
how many ſeveral Hands ſoever it was kindled: So that 
there's no ſaying which was one's Thought, or which 
t'other's, but they are incorporated into one common 
Stock. The great Nicety will ly in a judicious Choice 
what to take, and what to leave; where to begin, and 
where to end, and in hitting the preciſe Medium be- 
twixt too much and too little: without forcing the De- 
ſign of the Author, or intermixing any tawdry Flouriſhes 
by the By, to diſgrace the Dignity of the Matter, { 
would not have \ much as one. Ward. inſerted, that 
might not become SENECA himſelf if he were now living, 
either to ſpeak, or to approve. Once for all, ſuch a 
Reading upon SENECA as I have here propounded upon 
theſe Terms, and under theſe Conditions: And in ſuch 
a Manner too, as to take the genuine Air and Figure of 
his Mind, in its native Simplicity and Beauty: Such a 
paraphraſe, I ſay, ſuperadded by way of Supplement, 
where the Abſtract falls ſhort, would furniſh us with 
that which of all things in the World we want the moſt: 
That is to ſay, a perfect and a lively Image of Humax 
NATURES dE, I . 


